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These four pieces were written by high school students: “Changing Woman" and 
"The Coyote and the Doe" were both done by Navajo students, "Му Grandpa" by a 
Sioux student, and "Those Feathers . . ." by an Athabaskan/Russian student in 
Alaska. Choose at least two of the píeces (you may do all four) and place 
them in the context of the literature we have read for this course. How does 
the published writing that you've read for the course help you to read this 
student writing and understand it, to place it in an appropriate context, or 
to shape relevant questions about it? You don't need to construct a formal 
essay; just plunge in wherever you like, and stop wherever you like. A length 
of five or six pages seems ideal. 

Due by 5:00 on Friday, August 10, although early submissions will be blessed. 


My Grandpa 


On Saturday, March 3,1990, The Sicangu Riders 
were on a memorial ride for all the Chiefs who had been 
massacred at Wounded Knee. I was one of the riders. It was 
cold and windy, little specks of dirt whirling around ,a 
cold sun shining. Later in the day, when we were heading 
toward the canyon the wind stopped and the sun grew warm on 
our faces. We were half way to the end of our ride. We 
stopped at the Hollow Horn Bears Sundance grounds. 

I was riding and praying for my grandpa so that he could get 
better. We could pray for those who had gone before us and 
those who are here today. As I came on top of the hill,my 
uncle came to me and told me that my grandpa had passed 
away. I stood there and asked, WHY? I started to cry. It was 
a very sad time for us. I couldn't believe it. 


The next day, the family started to prepare 
everything for my grandpa's wakes. We cleaned the house 
because we had one night wake at my grandpa's house, and one 
night at Digmann Hall. 

My grandpa was flown back to Valentine, Neb. The 
funeral home brought back grandpa who had been in the 
hospital in Hot Springs where he died. The family went to 
Valentine to see grandpa. I couldn't believe that was my 
grandpa lying there. I cried and cried after we saw him. 
Then we all went to the funeral home office. We made funeral 
arrangements. Before we left from Valentine we bought food 
and give-away stuff that we needed. * 

Tuesday, March 5th, the funeral home brought back 
grandpa to the house. It was a gray, cloudy day and cold 
windy.The Sicangu Riders met them and followed them back to 





the house from the junction. There were many,many people. 
The people came and visited my grandpa for the last time. 
They stayed for a while, and then they would leave and come 
back the next day. 

Wednesday, March 6th, the hearse took grandpa to 
Digmann Hall. Again there were many,many people. Later that 
night the hall was filled with elders, relatives, friends 
and family members. They had mass. After the mass the 
veterans were there to have the last roll call for my 
grandpa. When they called all the names out, each veteran 
would answer. When they called my grandpa’s name no answer. 
It was sad. I will never hear my grandpa's voice again. 
After that was over we started serving to the people. It 
was hot in the hall, but the night was still and a little 
chilly out. Kids were outside. It started to snow later in 
the night. It was a long night. Some people left till the 
next day. Some stayed right there with grandpa at the Hall. 
They would find a spot to sleep when they got tired. Others 
would stay up all night near the coffin to comfort the 
family and to be with grandpa for the last time. Mostly 
there were family, elders to little ones. 

Finally, March 7th, 1990, ona Thursday, the family, 
friends, priest, medicine man, veterans, were to bury 
grandpa at the St.Charles Cementary in St. Francis, the 
community where he had lived most of his life. It was the 
saddest day for all of us. We still couldn’t believe it that 
it was our grandpa who had passed away. My grandma was very 
sad. In the morning they took backgrandpa to his house.His 
last visit home. They said some prayers for grandpa and 
stayed for a while at the house. There were a lot of people 
there. There the Sicangu Riders were to follow grandpa from 
the house to the church. It was about 5or6 miles from the 
house to the church. The morning was gray and cloudy, 
cold.When they ready to go they put grandpa in a wagon 
pulled by two big black horses. They took grandpa like that 
all the way to the church. We live out in the country 
southwest of St.Francis. It took a while to get to the 
church. After a while the sun started to shine. But it was 
mushy because of the snow. It was such a beautiful sight to 
see two riders infront of grandpa and then grandpa with the 
wagon ,two big black horses, then the Sicangu Riders behind 
grandpa. In the front the two riders were carrying the Sioux 
Tribe flag and the Veterans flag. The cars followed behind 
the riders. People were waiting along the road when we were 
taking grandpa to the church. While we were going along the 
way they were playing some Indian music and church songs. We 
went like that all the way. 


When we finally got there, people already waiting there. 
There were close to 100 to 200 people there at the funeral. 
The pallbears took grandpa in the church,then everybody went 
in the church after they took grandpa in. The family sat way 
in the front with grandpa then everybody behind. The church 
was filled with family, friends, relatives. Sme people were 
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standing out side in the lobby. The bishop of Rapid City 
Diocese was there for grandpa’s funeral, and four priest. 
They had mass for about an hour. When mass was over, they 
took grandpa to the lobby where they take a last look at 
grandpa. We had to wait for about 20to30 minutes. While they 
were going out the Red Leaf singers were singing and the 
veterans were standing along the side. When everybody was 
out side, the family came out next. It was very sad to say 
so long to grandpa. 


The sky had cleared and the sun was shining, puddles 
of water around. It was then a calm and bright day. As 
everyone gathered out side the church, they took grandpa to 
the cementary. They said his last prayers and veterans 
prayers. The veterans did their prayers then they shot their 
guns four times. After they had their prayers, they started 
to put grandpa in the ground. They put the dirt on top of 
grandpa and when they got done the family put the flowers on 
top and around grandpa. His grave was filled with flowers. 
It was very sad to see my grandpa go down to rest. 


After they got done, everyone went back to the 
Digmann Hall. They fed everyone and had the give-away. The 
hall was filled with people. We had a lot of serving to do. 
After we got done, they talked about grandpa how good of a 
man he was and had little ceremonies. 


My grandpa was a good man. He helped out people 
who needed help. He liked to joke around with his sons and 
grandsons. He was always cheerful. He liked to play with his 
grandchildren. He was in the army in the Korean War. He was 
a rancher and took care of his cattle and fed them, checked 
on the mothers when they were ready to have their babies. He 
took good care of his ranch, kept the fences nice and 
tighty. He was a faithful man. He would give each of his 
grandchildren a crazy name. And we're gonna miss those names 
because he won’t be around to call us. Were gonna miss him a 
lot. 


Those Feathers Aren't Going to Turn into Anything 


Way down river there was a woman. She wrote about her family. She wrote 
about what she had learned her whole life. She hoped her words would not get 
lost. One of the things she was taught was that when you get water fowl, ducks 
and geese, you must save all their parts. After you pluck them, you must put 
the remains in a bucket and dump them in the river. Long ago they say the 
feathers turn into water fowl again. This girl did not know whether to believe 
the long ago stories. 

Once the girl's mom brought a bucket to the river and dumped it. The girl 
watched all of the feathers float down the river. She watched them till it got 
dark. She said, "Those feathers aren't going to turn into anything," and she 
went home and told her mom. 

Her mom said, "Well, the spirits of the water fowl were watchimg you. They 
don't turn into anything until they're alone." Then the girl knew why they 
didn't change. 

The next day the girl looked where the feathers were. There were ducks and 
geese swimming all around in the water...big, brown, long necked birds...and 
ducks of all different colors were waddling up the banks quacking away. Then 


the girl knew her old ways were true ones. 





The Coyote and the Doe 


A couple of miles from where Peabody Coal Company is now, there was a 
valley of an immense forest of pinons. This forest provided homes and food for 


He looked at me. I knew what he was thinking, but I also knew I was too 
fast for him. He had cubs of his own to feed. Coyote stopped near us and began 
to talk to me. "Your children are beautiful," he told me. "They are much more 
beautiful than my children. I Suppose your children were just born beautiful." 

I was kind of getting nervous. Coyote could not outrun me, but what about 
my babies? Perhaps he was sitting there, pretending to be friendly, but really 
Planning to catch one of my little ones. 

"No, they were born Plain," I said. "They weren't just naturally 
beautiful." 

"But how did they get those beautiful Spots?" Coyote asked. 

I nosed my children around on the other side of the tree. "It's a long story," 
I said, "and I'm sure you wouldn't care to hear all of sinter 

“But, in brief, this is the way I did it." I told him. "I found a hole 
big enough for both of them. Then I gathered cedar wood and bark and built a big 
fire near them." I told him that cedar wood gives off many sparks. Those sparks 
flew over and landed on my children and colored their skin. "But, didn't that 
hurt them? Weren't they badly burnt?" Coyote asked. "Oh, not at all," I answered. 
"Good-bye now, cousin: I must take my children to the spring for a drink." . 

I knew what he was planning, so I took the children and followed him 
home. As I watched he was studying his children as they came tumbling out of the 
den. He watched them play and tumble some more. However, after the sun had set 
and the babies were back in the den, sound asleep, he went out and gathered 
wood. I tried to be very careful, so he wouldn't see me. Then he told himself, 
"I'll go get more tomorrow." The next day, I watched him add a few sticks to 
the pile of firewood. He gathered the wood and made a big fire around a hole 
in the sand. Next, he carried his children out, each by the back of the neck, 
and dropped them into the hole. The babies cried and whined at first, but the 
coyote could not see them because of the smoke, and I also couldn't see it from 
behind the trees. After some time, the fire died down, and he went to the edge 
of the pit to take a look at his babies. He probably thought they'd be beautiful 
now, with pretty brown Spots on their hides. What a terrible surprise he got! 
Instead of pretty spots on their hides, they had no hair at all. It all had been 
singed off. I tried not to laugh, then Silently snuck away. I knew how angry 
the coyote was, so I and my children had to split. 

Well, the coyote got a taste of his own medicine. 
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Biography in Western Literature SG. 


Trivial Fursuit Final Eamination {© 





The final examination is intended to TP mp BAT Y Li 
against questions of the general type "You had a course on 
biography at Bread Loaf and уси don't know X7" The final 
exam will consist of a set of questions selected from these 
sample questions. A feW-hours of library work will give 
all the sample answers. (You might acquire the answers 
listening in class, doing the assigned readings, and writ 
your papers. The library work solution is just a 
suggestion.) Your success in the final exam will contribute 
about 15% to your final course grade. 








A. Kinds of biography 


1. What is (Western) hagiography? How did 
started? What are its purposes? Who are the Boll 
Name at least one example and give your view of 
Western literature. 





2. What was the New Biography? How did it differ fram 
previcus biography? What has happened to it? Name at 

cn example and give your view of its place in Western 
literature. í 


d. What is psychobicography? 
What are its purposes? 
example and give your view of its place in Western 
literature. 





4. in what ways does autobiography diff 
kinds of bicgraphy? What is the "autobicgraph 


Compare any two of these autobigraphies: August i 
ШЕИ erene aimn К аЛ есп Ra 







B. Theory of biography 

1. Explain the contributions of any 
writers toward a theory of bicgraphy: Pluta 
Johnsons Harald Micelsaons Virginia Woolf Leon E 
Erikson, Faul kendall, Fhilippe Lejeunes Willian 








2. What are some of the 
asm a basis for a principled 
For evaluation of biographie 








3. The goals of the hagiogranher, 
(auto bicgraphe pes 
bic TE 
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4. Exploring the fuzzy boundaries be 
other forms of discourse uncovers key issues. i 
history cof Western literature. how does bicgraphy 
differ fram history. fiction. social/behavicr 
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writing? 









C. Biegraphers. For any ten of the following 
give the approximate dates. name at least on 
sca he Ch she has produced. and make a brie? 
be less than a sentence) an the person's place 


biecgraphy-writing. 







Xenophon. Aristoxenus, Nepos, 
Athanasius, Augustine, Sulpicius Sever. 
Einhard. Eadmer, Kempes Xcper&. Cavendish 
Johnsen, Newcastle, North, Waltoni 
Carlyle, Lockhart, Froude. Stephen, 
Maurois., Nicolscns Strachey., Woolf: 
Elliman, Mariani. Faz. Fearsan. Scherer: 
Eroceher., Shostak? Freud. Er wesc, Cady. 





36. Biography in western Literature 


FINAL EXAM 8-10--1990 


I. Consult the set of smple questions, with the following additions. 


Under A add: 5. What are anthropological life histories? How did they get 
started? What are their purposes? What special problems of 
choice of subject, realtion of author to Subject, and 
narrative form does this kind of biographical writing have? 
Name at least one example and give your view of its place 
in Western literature. 


Under B: Modify to read "Explain the contribution of any three of these 
writers to our understanding of the nature of biography or 
toward a 'theory' of biography." Add Roger North to the list 
of names. 

ie я 
Under С: Add Vasari to the list of names. 


II. Answer one question under A and one question under В; answer С. 








COMMENCEMENT 





BREAD LOAF COMMENCEMENT - 1990 


At 6:15 the graduates meet in the Blue Parlor, where they are joined by the faculty and 
School guests and are escorted into the dining room. 2 == 


Immediately after the banquet, the President robes їй the Director's Office; faculty in 
. Treman or the Theatre Office if it is raining; graduates in the Blue Parlor or in the 
Costume Shop if it is raining. 
The procession forms on the porch outside the Blue Parlor. Cristen Brooks and Michael 
Brittain will assist in establishing the line of march. Faculty form behind President 
Robison and Mr. Maddox. Graduates form in alphabetical order behind the marshals. 
Marshal Marshal 


M.A. Adams through M.A. McGonegal through 
Marshall Workman 


As the graduates approach the seats, the marshals will stand by each row of chairs until 
it is filled, except for one seat at the end for the marshal. Both faculty and students 
remain standing until everyone has reached his or her seat. At Mr. Maddox's signal, 
everyone uncaps and is seated. 
After the ceremony, graduates should return their regalia unboxed to the Blue Parlor 
and indicate to Cindy Damon or a member of the Bread Loaf Office staff that they have 
done so. Faculty should return their regalia to Treman. 

THE PROGRAM 
Introduction of the Commencement Speaker 
The Commencement Address 
Introduction of the person who will hood the graduates; introduction of the President. 


Presentation of the M.A. candidates to President Robison. The candidates for the degree 
will rise at the request of Mr. Maddox. The candidates cap. 


° President Robison bestows the degree of Master of Arts upon the candidates. The 
candidates uncap and individually mount the stage by the stairs at the back. 


FACULTY 


Pres. Robison 


Audience Cu 


M.A. M-W Woo AM 
Marshal STUDENT STANDS AT X TO RECEIVE DIPLOMA AND HOOD Marshal 








10. 


The candidate on stage faces President Robison, who presents the diploma and 
congratulates him or her. During this time, the candidate is hooded. (It is important to 
stand still until the hood is properly in place.) Next the candidate turns toward the 
person who has hooded him or her and then to Mr. Maddox for their congratulations. 
The candidate leaves the thrust stage by the down-center stairs and returns to his or her 
seat. 


Mr. Maddox and the Hooder return to their seats. 
The President's remarks. 


After President Robison has returned to his seat, Pamela Hunter will come forward to 
the thrust stage and invite the Madrigalists to join her. 


With the playing of the recessional, all members of the academic procession rise and 
cap. President Robison and Mr. Maddox lead the faculty and graduates out of the Little 
Theatre onto the West Lawn, where ceremonies conclude with congratulations. 
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Processional 


Introduction of the Commencement Speaker 


JAMES Н. MADDOX 
Director, Bread Loaf School of English 


Commencement Address 


KEN MACRORIE 
Professor Emeritus of English, Western Michigan University 


Conferring of the Degrees of 
Master of Arts 
and 
Master of Letters 


OLIN ROBISON 
President, Middlebury College 


Hooder 
ELAINE HALL 


The Bread Loaf Madrigalists 


Recessional 








SARAH PERKINS ALBANO 
*BARI С. ATTIS 

JAMES FREDERIC BALDWIN 
*DIANE LISA BARDES 

ROBERT FRANKLIN BERMAN 
*MARY ELLEN BERTOLINI 

NANCY W BOUTILIER 
*TERESA A. CONLIN 

REBECCA DAVIS 
*KEVIN LANE DEARINGER 
*LAWRENCE GEORGE DEBLOIS 
*ELEANOR ADDISON DWIGHT 
*TRUMAN CHARLES EDDY 
*THOMAS DICKSON EDGAR 

CARA ADRIENNE ELMORE 

BARBARA ANN FRICK 

JULIANA GABICA 

MICHAEL FARRELL GOLDFINE 

KATHERINE MARY HAVARD 
*ANDREW FREDERICK HEDMAN 
PATRICIA M. LAWSON 
STEPHANIE SMITH LUEBBERS 


*DOROTHY G. MCCARD 
PATRICIA A. MCGONEGAL 
STEVEN WAYNE MEDEIROS 

*DARLA ANN MEEKS 

*MELANIE CAMPBELL MENAGH 


*ANNE CLARK COEN 


ELIZABETH ALLERTON MARSHALL 


*SHARON WORKMAN 






































Candidates for the Degree of Master of Arts 


SUSAN ROSE MERRICK 
*DONNA MAE NIDAY 
*JOHN CHARLES O’DELL 
*CHARLES OSEWALT 
*BART BRIAN POTTER 
DAVID EUGENE POWLISON 
LUCINDA KERN RAY 
*PATRICIA A. REED 
*RICHARD H. ROBBINS 
LAWRENCE WILSON SEELEY, JR. 
DANIEL E. SHARKOVITZ 
*LAURA JEAN SHARPLESS 
LYNNE CHRISTINE SHEA 
ANN ELIZABETH SIEGLE 
*ROGER STANLEY SMITH 
*SARAH V. SMITH 
RICHARD S. SOMMA 
RICHARD JOHN STEGGERDA 
KIMBERLY ANN STOVER 
PETER ALBERT STURTEVANT, JR. 
JOSHUA EMERSON SWIFT 
*MAGDALENA C. VILLARREAL 
*SUSAN YOCOM WANNER 
*JENNIFER CHAPPELL WHEAT 


` KATHLEEN THERESE WILLARD 


*SUZANNE DEFOREST WILSEY 
TERENCE JOSEPH WOODS 
*ROBINA BARTLEY WORCESTER | 


Candidates for the Degree of Master of Letters 


*PAMELA S. MAY 


*KATHLEEN PLATT POTIER 


*Graduated from the Bread Loaf School of English 
at Lincoln College, Oxford, August 4, 1990 











EVALUATING A GRADUATE SCHOOL 


President Robison, President Light, members of the faculty, parents, spouses, 
children, and friends of the graduating class, this evening I want to greet you as 
Professor Dixie Goswami frequently greets people when she opens a meeting: "How 
perfectly wonderful of y'all to come out here tonight to see these lovely people 
receive their degrees." She says things and does things in a way that influenced Fred 
Hechinger of the New York Times to call her "the patron saint of Bread Loaf." 

But not everyone sees Bread Loaf in saintly light. For example, during the 
summer of 1985 the Rockefeller Foundation sponsored a conference here at Bread 
Loaf and brought in authorities on the Teaching of Writing. One person--I'll call her 
Professor X--from a distinguished university on the West Coast, an educational 
researcher, opened her speech in the Barn by saying, in effect, “Ever since I got off 
the plane in Burlington yesterday, I have heard nothing but self-congratulation at 
the Bread Loaf School of English. You must learn to evaluate yourselves more 
objectively." 

Granted. Here, we are addicted to self-congratulation. Ask our friends and 
spouses. They are weary of our ravings about Bread Loaf. 

Remembering that researcher's admonition, I will attempt tonight to be as 
objective as I know how. To my mind, to evaluate a school objectively is to report 
what its students, faculty, administrators, and service staff do and say. Yesterday at 
breakfast the muffins were, as usual--light, fluffy, and moist. At dinner, the broccoli 
was overcooked. 

The researcher from California, being trained to evaluate with numbers, would 
probably consider what I'm going to say tonight soft, but not delicious like those 
muffins this morning. 

Should we be praising ourselves? Is that a possible option in the grim world of 
graduate education? At the Bread Loaf School of English we have an unusual 
faculty, which is invited to set up new ways of learning language, literature, and 


theater that stimulate learners rather than deaden them, that raise their self esteem 
instead of beat it down. What sort of person might be teaching these remarkable 








2 
graduate students who have been selected from all regions of the United States and 
a few foreign countries? 

Two examples. Jimmy Britton, along with his Bread Loaf colleague N ancy 
Martin, back in 1947 founded the London Association for the Teaching of English. 
They encouraged teachers in London to observe children as they learned to talk, 
read, and write—in school and out of school. Jimmy was attracted to this sort of 
research by conversing with his children and observing them. 

This summer he is home in London recovering from a slight stroke, and we all 


miss him. So that you can get to know him better, I will read from a letter he sent 
me on October 6, 1987: 


Dear Ken, 

Very good wishes to you for your 70th year to Heaven--or 
wherever it is you intend. I guess sometime in June or July we 
ought to have a double celebration--you for being 'rising seventy' 
and me for being ‘rising eighty' while the rest of Bread Loaf 
struggles up the lower rungs (lucky beggars!). 


(I skip down in his letter. In the past, Jimmy has occasionally enclosed in his 
letters to me one of the many poems he writes. In this letter, he wrote:) 


I think I'll end this missive with a substitute for the poem 
you asked for. It's the story for my grandchild Lucy that I wrote in 


Bread Loaf to keep company with the writers in my group. Hold 
your breath--here goes! 


STORY FOR LUCY 


"I could," I said, "if you cared to sit still and listen, tell you 
a story about a chipmonk.'" 


"Tell me the story of the chip monkey," she said at once, 
without looking round. 











"Not a monkey," I said. "It's a chipmonk. Chipmonks live 
in Vermont. I saw them in Bread Loaf." 

"Why's it called Bread Loaf?' she said. "Can you eat it?" 

"Of course you can't eat it," I said, "it's somewhere to go. It's 
a place, like--like London or--" 

"If it's like London, why do you go there? Why don't you 
stay here and have tea with us?" 

"Because it's not a bit like London. It's all green and high 
up among the mountains. I like having tea with you, but it's nice 
to go see other places. I like Bread Loaf, Besides. I go there to teach." 

"Do you teach the chip monkeys?" she said. 

"Don't be silly. They're not chip monkeys, they're chipmonks 
and I don't teach them because they know it all already." 

"Do they know how to make Bread Loafs?" she said. 

"Yes, I expect so--no, of course they don't." I said. "Bread Loaf's 
a mountain. Even you couldn't make a mountain." 

"I 'spect I could if I was a chip monkey, and you didn't try to 
teach me," she said. "I'd just do what I already knowed. Like 
scratching in the earth with all four paws and making a great pile 
of dirt and saying, 'that's bread 'cos it's a loaf and you can eat it." 

"f "Look," I said wearily, 'shall I tell you this story about a 
chipmonk?"--but she was gone. She just wasn't there. I could see 
her half way down the garden up to her wrists in muddy brown earth. 


The point of my reading this story is that Jimmy Britton, a professor in graduate 

Wu school, asked his Bread Loaf students to write a story about childhood and he wrote 

. one himself, to see what it felt like to do that assignment. Jimmy frequently does 
things like that. When he read his story to his students, they learned from it. When 
a student read her story, Jimmy and the other students learned from it. 

One day when a visitor several years ago entered our cathedral of sociability we 
| call the "Barn" on this campus, he saw six groups of people huddled together at little 
round tables or standing in a corner. Some consisted of students, others of faculty 
members and students. They were all talking excitedly--about their work here at 
Bread Loaf and their lives at home. The visitor whispered to me, "That's what I call 
"collaborative learning." 
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Other teachers at Bread Loaf have looked at children as fellow human beings. 
For example, Michael Armstrong from England did that when he wrote his book 
Closely Observed Children. In classroom 2 in this graduate school, Michael has 
tacked up stories and pictures by children aged 7 through 9 who had encountered 
the story of Jonah and the Whale. One young writer wrote: 


It was slimy in the tummy of the whale, slimy and 
smelly in the tummy of the whale. 


Literature and writing teachers here are curious about uses of language by all 
ages of people. Children feel in their throats that first moment of language, and go 
pellmell through their first years gorging themselves on words. The linguist Frank 
Smith says that a child of 10 learns about 8 words a day, and 2,000 a year. If a child 
does that at 10, how come at 18 in a freshman composition course he or she can't 
write a sentence that would please Robert Frost? That question will take you into 
the complexities of how children acquire and use language. 

In 1982 Professor Shirley Brice Heath in another Barn classroom was giving a 
talk on her research in the Carolinas. She had spent whole days and weeks in the 
houses and yards of people in two towns close by each other. She found that the 
babies and young children in one town acquired language in remarkably different 
ways from those in the other town. She, too, was closely observing them. When we 
were walking out the door of that Barn classroom, I said, "Someday there should be 
a bronze plaque saying 'Here Shirley Brice Heath told of her ethnographical research 
in Carolina." That was Bread Loaf congratulating itself again, Professor X. 
Extravagantly? Well, maybe yes, maybe no.. 

Here on this mountain in seven weeks of summer, students who are high- 
school teachers at home also look at children. Their own, and the professors' kids. 
Let me read a piece that was published in our weekly magazine of student 

writing called Yeast. It happens to be about Greg, the son of Robert Houston, a 
writing teacher here before the arrival of David Huddle. The story about little Greg 
was written in 1983 by a Bread Loaf student named Christine Hemp, who has been 
an English teacher and poet and carpenter. She also played the flute. One day 
Christine had been looking out on the great hay field that stretches to the woods 
across the street from the Bread Loaf Inn. She and Greg set out on the path that had 
been cut in the field. Here is about half of what she wrote: 








The tall grass was blowing. In the evening sun we 
chatted until we reached the top of a rise. I then urged him 
to return since I was planning to continue my walk. 

I watched his blond head bobbing back through the 
green. The grass was taller than he was. He seemed to be 
finding his way until I heard, "Christine, I think I'm a little 
scared right now." From my vantage point I could see he 
was just ten feet from the opening by the stone wall; but 
from his perspective he was lost in a jungle of green. His 
little voice tried to gain composure. "Christine--" 

"O.K. Gregory," I said, "You're almost there. Turn 
around and face the other way. No. Turn more. That's 
right. Now go straight ahead. Straight ahead, Greg." 

He walked ahead with some trepidation. But he 
didn't panic. There's a Zen quality about that boy I like. 
Inner silence of some sort. The next thing I see is two sturdy 
legs racing up the cut lawn to meet his friends. 


I can't forget Christine Hemp, who wrote that story about little Greg Houston. 
When I placed the week's papers on the floor for my students, she picked up hers 
and others, tossed them into the air, and cried out, 

"You told me my story about Greg was going to be in Yeast this week!" 

"Christine," I said, "There wasn't room for your long story this week, but you're 
getting it back so you can make some changes in it and it will appear in next week's 
Yeast." 

You can be sure of one thing--students here yearn to be published. Just think of 
what it would mean to you if your words were being distributed to 250 bright, 
knowledgeable people who are your peers. 

The students in classes here naturally become interested in people of all ages, 
because people of all ages are here. In literature classes students naturally become 
interested in fictional people of all ages and they write of them. Often in the pages of 
Yeast, students tell of their grandparents. I can't resist reading one piece written last 
year by Geri Gutwein, who came from a remarkably mixed background. She wanted 
to remember her Lakota Indian grandmother: 








Leaves like golden feathers drifted above my head 
and shadow-danced on the muddy banks of the river. . . . 
I sat with Grandma and she occupied my time with 
stories of eagles as large as airplanes, and runaway Indians 
who feasted in a grove of cottonwoods. Her hands and 
arms floated as she conducted her way through a story. 
Netted hair escaped in strands and wisped above her. 


Here Geri put marks to indicate a passage of time, 


* * * 


and then resumed her story. 


When Grandma was dying, I went to the hospital. 
Her tired eyes stared at me and the words. "Which orie 
are you?" seeped through her pruned lips. I leaned over 
her bed and whispered my name in her ear. She took my 
hand-—rubbed it slowly, methodically. I cradled her waning 
strength in my palms, and the rhythm of her labored breathing 
was the story she told. 


I doubt that this piece of writing story would ordinarily be acknowledged as a 
piece of evidence in evaluating this graduate school. In giving us her relationship 
with her grandmother, Geri was writing about the oral storytelling tradition of the 
Lakota Sioux Indians. "And the rhythm of her labored breathing was the story she 
told." 

You may feel by now that I'm only illustrating Professor X's charge that Bread 
Loafers are infected by self-congratulation. We are so infected. In the ten years I've 
been here, introductions of speakers from the Bread Loaf Faculty have become riper 
and riper until they have become aged Camembert cheese. There is talk about the 
remarkable capacity of this professor's brain or the unconscionable amounts of 
wisdom residing in another professor. When you join the crowd here you have to 
be ready to be loved and be-loved, and praised extravagantly. It's always an intense 
summer here. Without television we fold in upon each other, and find the 
experience pleasant. 
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But we are not above unconscious cruelty to each other. We practice our share 
of the ancient cruelties of "testing" students and not giving them our responses to 
those three hours of their writing. In a group of brilliant, highly selected, committed 
high-school teachers of English we attempt to differentiate between A+, A, A-, B+, B, 
and B- performance. We professors and students are not paragons here at Bread 
Loaf. I don't have a name for us. I hope we're hexagons--many sided. But I know 
we're not desiccated. We are not boring. Is there a critical point in your statistics, 
Professor X, for registering boredom in a graduate school environment? I've 
checked it out here and found that it averages about 15%, like the humidity in New 
Mexico. But in other graduate schools that I have lived in or visited the boredom 
percentage is more like 85%. I have worked out a formula. If the percentage of witty 
punning is high, the boredom rate is low. For example, this summer when an 
article of mine on censorship entitled "An Open Letter to the Supreme Court," 
appeared in The Bread Loaf News magazine, I received a note in my mailbox from 
Carol Elliott, the acting teacher here, who shall go nameful as McVey. It said, "If no 
Justice replies, then there is no justice." Traditionally, and ever newly, here at Bread 
Loaf we have fun with language. When Carol Elliott McVey was in the British play 
Cloud Nine three years ago, she played a mother who had broken loose in her late 
years and was always proclaiming that she was having "F.U.N." 
The Crumb, our daily newsletter, this summer ran this headline at the time 
when Jim Maddox was leaving to inspect our program at Oxford University: 


Director Abducted by Huge Bird 
Inaugural Parade Sombered 

(AP) Director James Maddox disappeared from the Bread 
Loaf campus today when a huge bird descended on the 
mountain, picked him up, and carried him away. . . Acting 
Director Lucy Maddox announced at lunch that there was 
no need for alarm"especially because the Director was leaving 
today for England, anyway." 


That story was thought up by Sam Swope, who years ago was a student here and 


has rejoined us as editor of the Crumb. The parade celebrating the induction of 
Queen Lucy Maddox on the day of the Laughing Gull was also F.U.N. When outside 
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the theater, Queen Lucy stepped from the garden barrow in which she had been 
riding, she held up her sceptre and said, "Loyal subjects. . . and disloyal subjects. . . " 

All right. Some negatives. I think of the parting speech of last year's president of 
the graduating class, Stuart Robinson. At the senior banquet, he told us that our 
faculty, student body, and theater group didn't have enough Afro-Americans 
among them. He was right. I think we will make this school a more multicultural 
place. Not for a proper percentage, but for friendship and knowing. 

At times our standards and requirements are extravagantly high. These days, 
graduate schools of medicine are being criticized for making student interns work in 
hospitals for 36 hours straight. With Puritan certainty that overworking people is a 
virtue, we sometimes resemble medical school. But at playfulness we excel. There's 
the Suppressed Desires Party put on every summer by the men who live in a cottage 
named Cherry. Students in this graduate school frequently have F.U.N. 

Many of our students here don't know their place. Do you know of another 
graduate school where faculty and students often speak to each other as equals? For 
example, last spring in Santa Fe, New Mexico, which is my home, I was writing that 
long letter to the Supreme Court that I mentioned. I sent a draft of my manuscript 
to Alfredo Lujan, a recent graduate of Bread Loaf who also lives in Santa Fe. He took 
that act as meaning he should help me improve the manuscript, and he did. Tish 
McGonegal, a senior sitting here tonight before us, helped me with this speech. 

I don't know of any other graduate schools where the president of the senior 
class appears in the classroom barefoot and dripping from a plunge in Johnson 
Pond. Where one year a male member of the senior class, who had been known to 
impersonate females was elected by his classmates as both Prom King and Prom 
Queen. 

Many of the virtues of this school developed sideways, or simply luckily. Joseph 
Battell willed many of the buildings now standing on this campus to Middlebury 
College and 31,000 acres of mountain land. Robert Frost decided to live in a cabin a 
little ways down the mountain from where we are right now. 

The Bread Loaf Writing Conference was founded in 1925 and continues now 
under the direction of Bob Pack. The old register book for the Bread Loaf Inn carries 
the names of Mr. and Mrs. A. Knopf, Theodore Morrison, Bernard DeVoto, Louis 
Untermeyer, and Carl Sandburg. Willa Cather, Archibald MacLeish, William Carlos 
Williams, and Edna St. Vincent Millay spoke here. 
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The company seems to have been good here on this mountain. The students 
accepted for entrance are chosen by unusual means. One of the persons who does 
this selection, Hugh Coyle, told me last week how he goes about his job. "Most 
applications to graduate schools are snow jobs. We look for whether the applicant's 
writing is honest or deceitful. We're looking for people who have a lot to learn and 
a lot to teach us. We try to find people who will talk to each other--not just read a 
book. People who are catalysts." He showed me what one applicant had written: 


I understand that you receive many more applications 
than you have available scholarships for, so if there is some- 
thing beyond being persistent that I can do I would be grateful 
to know it. I'd offer to wash your car, but you live too far away. 
Heck, you might not even have a car. 


In the ten summers I've been here I've sat down to eat with all sorts of students. 
I've had an ironworker and a mathematician in my classes. Seven years ago a man 
in my class wrote about how to castrate pigs. This year a woman told me how to 
castrate pigs. In other years, across the table from me was the owner of 50 sled dogs, 
and a person who was translating tribal languages in Nepal in order to further 
communication in that mountainous land. 

Two of my favorite people among the thousands I have known here were 
roommates. Matt Soule taught at one of the richest prep schools in the country and 
Ike Coleman taught at a school in Virginia where teachers had to hold cookie sales 
in order to stock their classrooms with pencils and paper. Matt came up to me one 
day and said, "I've learned more about writing from Ike than I learned in school 
before I came here." 

I believe we count the learning that takes place between graduate students living 
together. We don't keep figures on that, but my memory is stuffed with stories. 

In a book called Twenty Teachers, I wrote a passage that described a common 
scene in graduate schools: 


The professor arrives at the last moment, steps to the 
lectern, delivers a lecture, and asks for questions in the final 
seconds of the period. As the course continues, he (there are 


many more he’s than she's) assigns papers, conducts quizzes 
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and examinations, and seldom gets to know students as 
persons---as if learning were best done outside of human 
acquaintance, sharing, and engagement. 


In my career as disgruntled reformer of education, I've collected many student 
writings on this topic. Here's a journal entry by one of my students in Michigan 
who worked summers on the General Motors production line. May, 1969: 


The concerned student should demand of the teacher: 
Show me the person you have made of yourself. Let me see 
its full size. For how can I judge what you know, what you say, 
what you do, what you make, unless in the context of the whole 
person? 


This young man was speaking of meaning--which is what we all are pursuing at 
Bread Loaf. 

I've never seen on forms for evaluating graduate schools a slot for indicating 
how well students and professors know each other. 

At Bread Loaf we have a number of courses, changing every year, under the 
general title of "Connections." It is connections that I have been talking about 
tonight. On this campus we value writing partly for the unexpected connections it 
makes. For example, here's the new president of Middlebury College at his first 
Bread Loaf commencement. I happen to have lived in Kalamazoo, Michigan, for 
seventeen years. I know that President Light has lived there too, and his family is 
known for its contributions to the life of that city. Several weeks ago Josie Seymour, 
one of the students in the Yeast class last year, handed me a student magazine that 
she and three other teachers in the Freeport, Maine, Middle School published. On 
the second page I discovered this piece by Matt Escorsio, sixth grade. It's called 
"Dreams." 


Dreams are something you look forward to having before 
you go to bed. ... Dreams are something that you want to talk 
about with your friends. Some dreams are funny, and some 
dreams are sad, some dreams are happy, some make you mad, 


but most people you ask will agree that dreams are nice in their 
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own special way. You create them in your mind where anything 
can come true. You can be a dog, a cat, fly like a bird, swim like a 
fish, or drive like a car. A dream can take you to a land called 
Kalamazoo where elephants can fly and pigs can dance, where 
people are green and grass is purple, where houses are as big as 
our eye can see, where skies are always orange. In your dreams 
animals can talk, and even flowers can talk wherever you go in 
Kalamazoo. 


Thank you, Matt Escorsio. President Light and I know that in Kalamazoo people 
are green and the grass is purple. And I sense that in the years to come elephants are 
Е going to fly at Middlebury College and at Bread Loaf pigs will dance. 
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| > Dear President Light: 


A х І am pleased to submit the annual report of the Director of the Bread 
| Loaf School of English for the seventy-first summer at the Bread Loaf campus 
| in Vermont and the thirteenth summer at Lincoln College, Oxford. 


iY The Vermont School 


n The Bread Loaf School in Vermont this year enrolled 241 students, a 
decline of 6 students from the previous summer (accounted for by our decision 
to abandon the use of the basement of one dormitory for student housing after 
several disastrous episodes of flooding in the summer of 1989). The number of 
new students was up, from 91 in 1989 to 104 in 1990, largely as a result of 
the especially large graduating class in 1989. The graduating class in 1990 
was considerably smaller than the previous year's (in great part because of 

Aj „> the abnormally high number of seniors at Oxford). 29 students received their 
"m^ M. A. degrees in Vermont in 1990. The applicant pool remained a healthy one; 
as in all recent years, an appreciable number of qualified students were 
turned down. 


Professor Annabel Patterson of Duke University, a Bread Loaf faculty 

*| » member in two previous summers, held an NEH Seminar on Shakespeare and 

р Cultural History for 20 college teachers at Bread Loaf this summer. Although 
the seminar was properly Profesor Patterson’s rather than Bread Loaf’s, Bread 
Loaf was the sponsoring institution of record. The integration of the twenty 
seminar participants into the Bread Loaf community was very successful. In 
addition, all indirect costs flowed to Middlebury College. Professor Lee 
Patterson, also of Duke University (and Professor Annabel Patterson’s 
husband), has discussed with me the possibility of his hosting an NEH Seminar 
at Bread Loaf in 1992. 


During the 1989-90 academic year, various Bread Loaf staff and faculty 
carried out follow-up activities for the NEH Institute that was held at Bread 
+ Loaf in 1989: under the supervision of Alan Mokler, Director of Bread Loaf’s 

Program in Theater, members of the Acting Ensemble visited 14 schools of the 
teachers who were enrolled in the 1989 Institute, to demonstrate in those 
schools the usefulness of acting as a pedagogical means. The visits were 








universally considered to be successful, and I have already discussed with NEH 
the possibility of a follow-up Institute, perhaps in 1992. 


The Acting Ensemble continued to be one of the truly revolutionary 
elements of the Bread Loaf educational experience, both in their many visits 
to Bread Loaf classrooms and in their production of three one-act plays and of 
Brecht’s The Caucasian Chalk Circle. I hope (but cannot yet promise) that the 
Acting Ensemble will mount a production of King Lear in 1991. If we are able 
to see our way clear to that, I will try to make arrangements for at least 
some members of the Ensemble to come to Bread Loaf a week early in 1991 to 
begin rehearsals. We will also expand the run of the play from four nights to 
five and expand our publicizing of the play on the Middlebury campus (for 
those at Middlebury who can come to a play in English without breaking the 
language pledge). A production of Lear would also provide an opportunity for 
us to invite a reporter in from the New York Times or a magazine such as Time, 
to do a story on the production and the activities of the Ensemble. Especially 
since Bread Loaf is now expanding to three different sites, I want 
increasingly to emphasize the Program in Theater as one of the special 
strengths of the School in Vermont. 


As you know, relations between Bread Loaf and the Shumei Gakuen schools 
in Japan virtually broke down during 1989-90. My own visit to the Shumei 
schools in the fall of 1989 only reinforced the sense that we already had of 
the intense unhappiness of most of the Middlebury/Bread Loaf teachers at 
Shumei. The major problem was an absolute, deep-running disagreement between 
the Americans and the Japanese as to the means of teaching spoken English, 
especially in tandem with the teaching of written English. It was also my 
impression (shared, I believe, by other members of the Shumei-Middlebury 
Committee, Professors Martin, Miyaji, and Elder) that the relative youth and 
inexperience of some of the recent Middlebury graduates made them especially 
intolerant of the Japanese hierarchical educational system. The one Middlebury 
teacher remaining in place at Shumei is a Bread Loaf graduate, Larry Seeley. 


The outreach programs sponsored by the large grant to Bread Loaf from Mr. 
Bingham’s Trust for Charity had their happiest and smoothest year during the 
period covered by this annual report. Our relations with the Bingham trustees 
have changed completely for the better since Dixie Goswami took over the 
supervisory role in June, 1989. The Bingham grant will expire in June, 1991. 
Although, because of Bingham policy, there can be no extension of the grant, 
Professor Goswami has discussed with the Bingham trustees the possibility of 
their providing financial aid to participants in other Bingham programs who 
might become Bread Loaf students. 


There was one unfortunate development concerning the Bingham grant in the 
period covered by this report. Due to overspending by Paul Cubeta in the first 
years of the grant, it became clear to Professor Goswami during the summer of 
1990 that Bread Loaf could not fulfill all its responsibilities to the Bingham 
trustees without some budgetary rearrangements. It was therefore necessary, in 
the summer of 1990, for me to ask Dave Ginevan for Middlebury to forgo the 
final (1990-91) Bingham contribution to the Bread Loaf endowment, so that that 
sum could be used as operating expenses in the final year of the grant. The 
sum is of the order of magnitude of $30,000. I regret that this money had to 
be diverted, but there was really no alternative. Under the plan of my 
predecessor, this sum would have been silently paid out by Bread Loaf through 





a shifting of expenses from the Bingham to the BLSE budget. (The accumulated 
funds already contributed by the Bingham Trust to the Bread Loaf endowment now 
exceed $277,000.) 


When the Bingham grant expires, there will be two projects from that 
grant that I hope Bread Loaf will be able to keep and fund: BreadNet and our 
magazine Bread Loaf News. Although I have raised the BreadNet issue a number 
of times with John McCardell, I am at fault for not pushing the matter through 
to a conclusion, so that we can come to an understanding of the status of 
BreadNet and Bread Loaf News after June, 1991. The settling of this issue is 
an important item for this fall and winter. 


Bread Loaf's partnership with the Phillips Academy in sponsoring 
workshops for inner-city teachers and encouraging those teachers to continue 
their education at Bread Loaf has gradually become one of our most important 
projects: indeed, it has become the center of Bread Loaf’s initiative to 
attract more minority secondary-school teachers. The partnership with Andover 
was the subject of an article by Fred Hechinger in the New York Times in late 
August, 1990. The Hechinger article brought inquiries to our Vermont office in 
unprecedented numbers--inquiries for applications and inquiries as to the 
possibility of our forming partnerships with other educational institutions 
across the country. Already this fall, Dixie Goswami and I have written a 
half-million-dollar grant proposal to FIPSE to fund a partnership between 
Bread Loaf and the George Washington University, for three years of workshops 
based on the Andover/Bread Loaf model and for expenses to bring the workshop 
participants on to Bread Loaf in succeeding summers for the full M. A. course 
of studies. Even though I am following your instructions not to pursue any 
further partnerships until we have time to see how the GW partnership works 
out, Dixie and I are at least meditating upon what a partnership with Spelman 
College might look like. 





The number of minority students at Bread Loaf remains very small. In 
1990, one Hispanic and two African-American teachers came from the 1989 
Andover workshop and enrolled at Bread Loaf. (In addition, as has become 
customary, the entire Andover workshop visited Bread Loaf for two days, and we 
actively recruited them for 1991.) Vermont and Oxford combined had a total of 
8 African-American and 2 Native American students. These numbers are, as I 
say, very small, but they are, to the best of my knowledge, the highest ever 
at Bread Loaf, and, with new recruitment strategies in place, I am confident 
that the numbers will continue to grow. The opening of Santa Fe should have a 
very considerable impact upon the recruitment of minority students. 


In 1991, the Bread Loaf School had its first African-American faculty 
member in recent memory, Professor Robert Stepto of Yale. In addition, Mary 
Helen Washington of the University of Maryland visited Bread Loaf for a 
lecture and a four-day stay. In 1991, I am happy to say, Professor Stepto will 
return; another African-American faculty member, Professor Jacqueline Royster 
of Spelman College, will also join us. 


The most serious dysfunction at the Bread Loaf School during 1989-90 was 
a period of poor communication between the School and the Financial Aid 
office--in part as an aftermath of the shifting of all Bread Loaf aid to the 
Financial Aid office the year previously. For the first time in recent memory, 
the School simply ran out of funds for financial aid; some students were 





forced to cancel, and others had to decline Oxford and come to Vermont, where 
total expenses are less. I will have much more extensive talks with Pat 
Santner in 1990-91, to ensure that there is no similar breakdown this year. 


As a final Vermont note: Professor John Fleming of Princeton, a long-time 
Bread Loaf faculty member who has a passionate avocation as a printer, this 
past year donated a printing press to the School; it is now housed in the old 
Printer’s Cabin on the Bread Loaf campus. The first production of the new 
Bread Loaf press was a broadside commemorating Olin Robison’s retirement from 
the Middlebury presidency and presented to him at the 1990 Bread Loaf 
commencement. We hope that in future summers printing on the press will be a 
major operation and that we will even be able to offer a course on printing 
and the art of the book. John Fleming has recently offered the School a 
second, more powerful press, and I am exploring the possibilities of getting 
it too to Bread Loaf. 


The Oxford School 


The Oxford School enrolled 74 students in 1990, an increase of 2 over the 
previous year. The number of students receiving the M. A. degree was 28; the 
number receiving the M. Litt. was 3--so that for the first time ever, there 
were actually more degrees awarded at Oxford than in Vermont. 


The number of students at Oxford is lower than I would like, and Hugh 
Coyle and I plan to recruit aggressively for Oxford this year--allowing more 
qualified first-year students, for example, to enroll at Oxford. (Oxford has 
in the past been almost completely reserved for Bread Loaf students who have 
already attended Vermont for at least one summer; this past year, for example, 
only 3 new students were at Oxford.) For the first time this year, one catalog 
will fully describe both the Vermont and the Oxford programs (as well as the 
new program in Santa Fe), and this in itself should make Oxford an option for 
a much larger percentage of first-time Bread Loaf applicants than in the past. 


The Oxford school was directed in 1990 by Professor A. Walton Litz of 
Princeton, a Bread Loaf faculty member of long standing; Professor Litz has 
directed the Oxford school on several occasions before. The success of the 
Oxford school was also owing, once again, to Dennis Kay of Lincoln College, 
John Wilders, and Joy Makin, the steward of Lincoln. 


In 1990, I was able to increase the number of women on the Oxford faculty 
from one to two. In 1991, there will be three women on the Oxford faculty. 


One problem that continues to plague the Oxford School is the delayed 
delivery of loan checks to the students there. I realize that some of the 
problems here are systemic, having to do with federal regulations, but I have 
urged Phil Yauch to do all in his power to expedite these checks. The problem 
is self-evident: many of the Oxford students show up at Lincoln College 
virtually penniless and desperately reliant upon the loan check for support 
during the summer; in addition, a considerable number of the students have 
during the first weeks some of the feelings of uncertainty that come from 
being abroad for the first time. When the checks fail to arrive, panic ensues. 
Over the last two years, the Oxford/Bread Loaf directors have increasingly 
resorted to making short-term loans to the students from Middlebury's account 








at the Westminster Bank. As I have reported to Dave Ginevan and Phil Yauch, 
some of the expenses incurred in making these loans could be avoided if the 
Westminster account were changed to a dollar-and-sterling account rather than 
the sterling account that it is now. (Walt Litz estimates that perhaps 500 
pounds a summer could be saved by this move.) 


The Santa Fe School 


In the future, I believe that the summer of 1990 will be remembered 
because of the announcement of the opening of the Bread Loaf School of English 
in Santa Fe in 1991. The Santa Fe School will allow Bread Loaf an expansion 
which is in reality an extension of the areas in which it is already strong: a 
commitment to rural teachers and teachers on Indian reservations; a commitment 
to multi-cultural awareness and to a multi-racial and multi-ethnic student 
body and faculty; an interest in the literatures of Native Americans and 
American Hispanics as well as American writing on nature and the environment. 


John Elder will be the on-site director of the Santa Fe Bread Loaf in 
1991. 


As of the date of this report, Middlebury has just signed a contract with 
St. John's College, which will house Bread Loaf/Santa Fe. I am currently at 
work completing the faculty and signing on assistants, lecturers, and 
consultants for Santa Fe. 


Also, as I have already hinted above, Hugh Coyle and I have been hard at 
work to change Bread Loaf's recruitment publications and strategies, to assure 
that all three of the Bread Loaf campuses are full this summer. 


I owe immense thanks to Olin Robison, to John McCardell, and to you, Tim, 
for expediting the Santa Fe program. I will spend all the time and energy 
necessary (beginning with a Santa Fe trip in early December) to assure the 
success of the School in its first year. 


Financial Statistics 
Bread Loaf this year received grants from the following foundations: the 


Hunt Foundation (third year), New York Times (seventh year), and Mr. Bingham's 
Trust sonachaaasty: 


Following is the tabulation of gifts and grants received by the School. 
Included here is the largest private gift in the history of the School, given 
to endow the Ruth and Lillian Marino Professorship. It is also worth noting 
that the Ruth Walzer Scholarship Fund has received an additional sum exceeding 
$100,000 since 30 June 1990 (and therefore not reported below). The amount 
contributed to the total of Bread Loaf endowed funds in 1989-90 far outstrips 
the amount given in any previous year. 





This year As of Last year As of 


donors 6-30-90 donors 6-30-89 
Annual Scholarhip Fund 155 Sas 128 M5 S97 395 
* 
Expendable Grants 
i (Mr. Bingham's Trust 
ў for Charity; Hunt 
Foundation; New 
York Times 
» Foundation) 3 ЗЛ p SSE! 7 SUV ИЛ? 
A Endowments 
John M. Kirk, Jr. 
Memorial Scholarship 2 10 1 25,000 
Robert Frost Chair 
Ы of Literature 13 955 14 752 
Charles J. Orr Mem. 
] Scholarship 64 21631 62 2,459 
George Anderson 
Book Fund 34 2) 10 Si) 40 2S2 
Elizabeth Drew Mem. 
” Lectureship 13 459 13 27/7 
A Reginald & Juanita 
б, Cook Scholarship 26 19243 0X] 32 17293 
Wylie & Lucy Sypher 
Scholarship 40 db gie 54 3787 II 
Laurence B. Holland 
Mem. Scholarship 54 5.41565 Sj 4,140 
Kathleen Downey 
" Mem. Scholarship 3 1,100 5 735 
+ Anthony Penale Fund 0 0 Il 50 
2 Mr. Bingham's Trust 1! 61,667 al! 56,668 
Margaret Fielders | 
Scholarship all 2,000 all 2,000 
» BLSE Endowment 74 7,005 143 31,740 
Ruth & Lillian Marino 
> Professorship al 301705 0 0 
a Ruth Walzer Mem. 
Scholarship 1 11,000 0 О 
a TOTALS 484 SSN ОЗ 0 578 $578,063 
Ў Last year I was able to report that the endowment of the Bread Loaf 


School had surpassed $1,000,000. This year, that endowment has increased by 
just over 40%. As of 30 June 1990, the book value of the endowment of the 
Bread Loaf School of English was as follows. 


+ 
+ 





\ Frost Chair 18,879 


күү Griffiths Chair 89,738 
Kirk Chair 161,286 

Anderson Book Fund 46,950 

^ Drew Lectureship 12,764 
Kirk Scholarship 104,146 

*N Cook Scholarship 81,541 
у Sypher Scholarship 62,463 
Holland Scholarship 84,611 

Downey Scholarship ДИК 138 

M Waldron Scholarship 12,479 
Shaugnessey Scholarship 5,422 

Ж Decker Scholarship 16,390 
у Репа1е Fund 3191372 
Orr Scholarship oru 

Marino Professorship ЗОЛ OSL 

а Walzer Fund 11,000 
Mr. Bingham’s Trust BUY UN 

Fielders Scholarship 10,226 

as Bread Loaf Endowment Fund 42,718 
TOTAL 1,420,495 


Finally: although I am aware that the expenses in the balance sheet 
, attached as an appendix to this annual report do not account for all of the 
costs of the Bread Loaf School of English, I believe that the balance sheet is 
a reliable indicator of the excellent financial health of the School of 
English. I hope that the appropriate administrators will keep this good health 
in mind as they make budgetary decisions, especially concerning financial aid 
for our students in Vermont, Oxford, and New Mexico. 


Respectfully submitted, 


= у= ООО. 


James Maddox 
Director 


cc: Provost McCardell 
Treasurer Ginevan 
Mr. Schoenfeld 
Ms. Veguez 
Professor Goswami 
Professor Mokler 
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APPENDIX 
Bread Loaf School of English 


Balance Sheet for 1990 Programs and Academic Year 1990-91 


INCOME 

Student tuitions(Vermont) * $532,610 
Student comprehensive fee (Oxford) 229,400 
Gifts to endowment as of 6-30-90** 86,518 
Gifts to Annual Scholarship Fund as of 6-30-90 15,128 
Expendable grants as of 6-30-90** 7,000 
Bequest income 12) OS 
Income on endowment 66,248 
TOTAL: $1,248,955 
EXPENSES 

Salaries (Vermont) $325,000 
Salaries (Oxford) S7 500 
Financial aid (Vermont) * 220,825 
Financial aid (Oxford) 175), 1090) 
Program (Vermont) *** 120,765 
Program (Oxford) *** 2975250 
TOTAL: $665,855 


EXCESS OF INCOME OVER EXPENDITURES: $583,100. 

*Board and room excluded from income/expenditures. 

**The $310,333 in Bingham funds used almost completely in outreach programs 
has not been included in "expendable grants," since the vast majority of those 
funds did not directly support the Bread Loaf program itself. The $61,667 in 


Bingham funds contributed to endowment is included in "gifts to endowment." 


***1990-91 fiscal year approved budget. 
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MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05753 
(802) 388-3711 


Bread Loaf School of English 


8 November 1989 
Dear Friends of Bread Loaf: 


ШЫП УЛИ NG tO ask you to contribute to the annual campaign 
for the Bread Loaf School of English. I know that you are 
probably deluged right now by appeals from your other schools and 
from various charity organizations; let me, though, make a 
Брета Plea fOr Bread колт. 1 don't even mind GORG EO Che 
Шет он trying: сором om your heartstrings for the sake of old 
Alma Mater: Bread Loaf has been so powerful an influence upon so 
many people who have been involved in it--it has even revolution- 
ized a life here and there--that I can with good conscience try 
to exploit your memories of the place and ask for whatever 
contribution you might be able to afford. 


The best reason I have for appealing stor funds, Mouch, 18 
that Bread Loaf has a long and honored history of assisting 
men and women who are in teaching positions of pressure and 
stress; for many of these teachers, the Bread Loaf summer is a 
great, energizing power-source, and they are not able to tap into 
that source without some form of financial aid. Bread Loaf has 
won special--and well-deserved--fame for the assistance it has 
given to rural teachers and to teachers of Native Americans. In 
addition, as those of you who were at Bread Loaf this past summer 
know, I have committed Bread Loaf toa long-term initiative of 
assistance to minority teachers. Many of these teachers--and, for 
that matter, many teachers not included in these рате leue 
categories--simply cannot attend Bread  Loaf without financial 
алай 


Middlebury College is extraordinarily еее aim ses 
allocation of “financial aid to Bread Loaf, and--thanks to Paul 
Cubeta--Bread Loaf has for many years been able to assist 
students with money from generous foundation grants. But we badly 
need more money for our scholarship funds. The enclosed envelope 
has various boxes you can check for che allocation OE your 
contribution. I assure you that we will use whatever you are able 
to contribute to bring deserving, meritorious students to Bread 
Loaf. 





I am, believe me, aware of the irony of asking for money 
from you people, many of you in the categories I've just been 
describing. But life--and appeals for funds--must not be par- 
alyzed by ironies. Please give what you can. And if you can't 
afford a contribution this year, I'll be back, hemming, hawing, 
and asking for cold cash again next fall. So start now stuffing a 


few dollars away in an old sock. 


Best wishes to all, 


к 


James Maddox 
Director 
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On the last day of some writing classes 
writers are customarily asked 
to give advice to newcomers. 
Here are selected pieces from the past. 


Some names have been changed or omitted 
to protect against embarrassment or injury. 


The writers speak for themselves, 
not for the institution. 


Number 1 Summer 1990 
Bread Loaf School of English 
Middlebury College 
Middlebury, Vermont 05753 





TAP YOURSELF 


Good news: The most difficult thing you will have to do at Bread Loaf, 
you have already done. You got out of your car. Now, all you need to do 
is remember why. And now that you are here, be like a sponge. Absorb. 
There are so many pools of thought here to soak in and grow. Stimulat- 
ing candlelight dinners are not a myth in this Camelot. Tap yourself like 
a Vermont sugar maple and let those juices flow. 





ONE OF YOUR BEST DAYS 


Just relax. Most of the people around you will probably be new, too. 
You’ve probably already witnessed several couples hugging within a 
few minutes of your arrival. Hopefully, one of those pairs will be me and 
someone I’ve always wanted to hug but never had the courage or excuse 
to do it. But really, just relax, because the people here, old and new, will 
take care of you. 

You probably feel like a lot of college freshmen, but just think how 
much more mature you are than back...whenever. If you find yourself 
standing in a line or alone in a room, my suggestion is to be somewhat 
socially aggresive. Smile and say, “Hi.” You'll probably be relieving 
someone of the same anxiety that you’re fecling. 


If you happen to be alone in your room, then don’t be alone. Go for a 
walk. It’s not that big here. You won’t get lost. And there will be people, 
Bread Loaf people, great people, somewhere close. Ask any question—it 
has to turn out right. If it is addressed to an old student, you'll have it 
answered and you’ll know one more little thing about life on the 
Mountain. If you approach a new student, you'll both feel relief in 
knowing you’re in the same boat. It may seem hard to believe right now, 
but this will be one of your best days. Make it happen. 





SOME HANDY ADVICE 


When you came around that curve in the road and saw the big blue sign 
that says “Caution! Students!” did you wonder who was being warned? 
The Bread Loaf students or the rest of the world? I did. 

Actually, it was a good thing I slowed down when I saw that sign. Not 
only because Bread Loaf goes by in two seconds if you’re cruising, but 
also because there were people hugging each other all over the place— 
on the sidewalk, in the road, on top of the stone wall. They were 
oblivious to everything. I wondered if someone was going to rush up and 
hug me when I stepped out of my car. 

No one did. I felt a bit like an alien, being the only unhugged person 
in sight. So I got down on the ground and did some stretching exercises, 
both because I was tired from the long drive and because it gave me 
something physical to do. All the huggers were laughing and squealing. 

But here was the real trick. It’s hard not to feel overwhelmed in your 
first hours; everyone expects you to feel overwhelmed. But if you act as 
if you’ve been here before, strange things happen. When I gravitated 
toward the front desk, I was so dazed by everything that I must have 
seemed perfectly composed. Bob Handy shook my hand and said, “Hey! 
How have you been?” as if I was a Bread Loaf veteran. 

“Fine, fine,” I said, giving his hand the old squeeze. Then I had to ask 
questions which revealed me as a green rookie. “I could have sworn I 
knew you,” Bob said. We laughed. 

Whoever you are reading this, you green rookie, I’m sure you’ve seen 
that “green” is the color to be here at Bread Loaf—it’s exalted, not 
lowly. People do everything to help you. And now, why don’t you go up 
to Bob Handy, put out your hand, and say, “Hi Bob, how’ve you been?” 





COMPANY 


Ann started crying again. I told her that she might need vitamins or a diet 
change. I felt like leaving in the car to end the moment of goodbye. I 
either wanted to be there or go somewhere else. 

I put on the tape player and drove off. I felt tired but like I wanted to 
floor it and get to Vermont fast. The mountains felt kind of generic; I 
remembered the way my stomach felt hollow last time, but no details of 
the specific mountains seemed interesting. Just green, lumpy, and hollow 
in my stomach. 

Driving got exhausting and I relaxed my arms; I tried to use less 
muscle and just guide the car. Thought about pulling off and napping but 
I got coffee instead. 

Crossing New York in the rain I felt like stopping, not going back or 
going ahead. I didn't want to go anywhere, just sit. I wanted to be in 
Vermont. 

When got into Vermont I stopped at a travel center. I really needed 
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to talk to the workers; I was starting to think of the car as company. But 
as I left there I began to picture Bread Loaf. It was starting to look like a 
place with people. My mannerisms and behavior would be seen; I was 
embarrassed. 





ON THIS GREEN GROUND 


First put two feet on the ground, this green ground, and try to leave 
behind the dogs, cats, horses, gardens, dishes, and relationships you 
knew in that other life on that other planet Earth. You can’t get every- 
thing out of Bread Loaf you possibly could if you have one foot in your 
other world, so put both feet down here. 

Learn to take showers. Take off all your clothes, put all your soap and 
stuff in there, get in, and then and only then start the water. Wash 
necessities first like hair and underarms, and if you have pressure left, 
not to mention hot water, do the luxury items. 

Learn to get along with not very much sleep—you can sleep the rest 
of your life, but you won’t see the hay field under a full moon very many 
times, so you’d do better to lose sleep and breathe the air while you’re 
here. 

Probably a good idea to develop an exercise program. It’s easy to eat 
too much, especially for dinner. 

Learn to go home again before you have to—it doesn’t last forever, 
and you have to be able to adjust for, prepare for, reentry; or like the 
space capsule, you will burn up. Not everyone in your other world will 
care what happened to you here, so reserve a little pocket of your mind 
just for your memories, not to be released to the air—just for you to hold 
onto. 

Don’t preach—just smile. 





NOT DEODORANT 


Did you bring everything? I’m not talking about the deodorant and hair 
dryer. I’m talking about the important stuff that you need at Bread Loaf. 
What about risk? Instructors will want you to try new things. You'll 
need ointment for growing pains. Instructors may say that your thinking 
is too surface if your writing is wan. You'll need patience. The mailbox 
combination might not work and neither will the phone, and your brain 
won't work as fast as you want it to sometimes. A paper may take twice 
as long as you thought it would. Formulating a response in class may 

take as long, too. 

What will you take from here? What will you pack? Questions, for 
one. Self confidence, for another. Friends, too. 

During a thunderstorm one Saturday night last summer, four Bread 
Loafers gathered in one room. Standing in the doorway, I announced, 
“The Indian paper's finished.” 

* Let's hear it,” one said. 

"No. It's too long. Besides you have your own papers." 

"Does it look like we're working?" another asked. 

As one reads my paper, another sat in the rocking chair burying her 
head in a pillow with each flash of lightning. Two sprawled on one bed, 
and I sat on the foot of the other. They said this was fun. 

"Needs transition here." 

" Are you talking about Itasca State Park?" 

"Nice image." s 

When they finished, the storm was over and my paper revised. That's 
Bread Loaf. 
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REAL PLACES 


On the second night, Sarah, Julie, Claudia, and I decided we'd skip the 
Bread Loaf dining hall and go to the Pizza Cellar for a large super 
supreme and a pitcher or two of beer. Our faces ached from all the 
smiling we'd done in the past two days. 

“Besides,” said Claudia, "if I have to tell anybody one more time 
where I'm from, I'll scream." I had been on good behavior from the 
moment I had set foot on the green grass of the Green Mountains in front 
of the green-shuttered Inn. And as I began to meet other teachers from 
all over the U.S., I began to feel green in more ways than one. 

I knew everyone here except me was probably a genius. Hadn't the 
manual said competition to get in was rigorous? 

My roommate told me she had graduated with a B.A. from Yale, an 
M.A. from Harvard, and was working on her Ph.D. at Berkeley. 

Me, you ask? Oh, I just went to a little college in Wisconsin, Eau 
Claire. Nothing big. 

I plopped two Alka Seltzers in a glass and decided to phone home. But 
then I met Sarah, and Julie, and Claudia. They drank beer, said, "shit," 
and came from real places like Iowa and Nevada, and I began to feel 
better. 

The nervous rumbling in my stomach subsided, was replaced with 
heartburn from the onions on the pizza, and I relaxed. Made more 
friends. Decided this wasn't a place out of my reach, but a place to grab 
and hold close. 





AND ON THE EAST COAST? 


What am I doing in summer school again? And on the East Coast? 

I'd done both—summer school and the East Coast—before. Then I'd 
been grumpy at having surrendered my summer, and the grumpiness had 
lasted past Christmas. 

All this effusion. The arms, and squeals of delight as returnees greeted 
each other. I kept my distance. 

Today as I prepare to leave this special place, I cry as I think of saying 
goodbye to Kathy and Mary and Faith. Each has looked after me, 
crossed the distance I set for myself and brought me into the community. 
I don't want to lose them. 

I know what waits me at home. I know how busy my "real life" is and 
how little time I have to write even those duty letters of "please" and 
"thank you." Perhaps I'll break a score of traditions and send Christmas 
cards for the first time. There'll be one for Mary saying, “Thanks for the 
swim" and one for Faith with private things only she will recognize. And 
Kathy—there will be a picture of Katie in exchange for one of her 
Kristin. Probably I'll forget as I always do. 

But ГЇЇ look for them when I return. And my arms will go out and my 
voice will squeal. 





I HATED IT 


When I left Bread Loaf last summer, I hated it. I knew I would never 
return. After being home two weeks, I longed for Bread Loaf. 
Iremembered the intimidation I felt. This place was out of my league; 
I should return to Arizona. I didn't understand my writing class—it 
wasn't the kind of writing I knew. 
By springtime, I was ready to come back. I realized how much I had 
grown because of Bread Loaf. I would try again. 
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YOU CAN WEAR JEANS 


Arrive at Bread Loaf naked, please. Oh, you can wear jeans, sneakers, 
and T shirt; but strip away all masks, laurels, and titles. They get in the 
way. Sit stark naked at dinner and in class and absorb the warmth and 
wisdom of the naked person facing you. 

Babies have no choice. They come into the world bareassed. You 
don’t need to go that far. But if you want a real birth experience—and 
that’s what Bread Loaf's all about—you've got to enter that Vermont 
world with your ego and defenses down. Otherwise you don't communi- 
cate—you posture. You talk at someone, not with them. 





NOT WINNING 


Up through Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, New 
York, and especially over into Vermont, the water flowed lavishly—not 
from the sky, but from my eyes. I was leaving my kids and my husband 
to come to Bread Loaf to study. Here was the opportunity of a lifetime 
and what do I do? I cry. Over and over I said to myself, “What the hell is 
the matter with you? You've always wanted an opportunity like this. 
Rusty and Melissa are almost grown. Orion can take care of myself!" 

It was indeed a puzzlment. Finally, as I came out 125, I faced the ugly 
truth. I am a coward. Of course I fear the work at Bread Loaf. But that's 
just a little part of it. My cowardice is deeper—more a selfish type of 
cowardice—nourished for many years. I fear responsibility. What if 
something happened while I was away that could have been prevented 
that I been there?" I fear fate and having to face up to taking a chance 
and not winning. I cried for myself. For my fear of being held respon- 
sible for all the accidents, the quarrels, the disorder at home. 





YOU CAN WRITE 


Don't sweat it—you can write. I asked my roommate to judge one of my 
first papers. He thought for about one second before replying, “I think 
it’s disconnected. I don't see how you got to the end from the rest of the 
story." 

"Thanks. I think you have a good point. I'll work on it." He left the 
room and I bawled. Two days later I was able to look at the paper again, 
and the son of a bitch was right. I reworked the paper, let someone else 
read it, and they liked it. I'm only three weeks into the summer, so I'm 
not perfect yet. 

Even if I incorporate somebody's criticism into a paper, I'm not likely 
to eat lunch with them for a while. But I'm getting better. 





BOARDED AT BATESVILLE 


I was not afraid of Bread Loaf. I had plenty of time to decide not to 
come here. I boarded the train at Batesville, Mississippi on June 23rd, 
and on the morning of June 26th, I arrived at Essex Junction, Vermont. 

Two cabs and one bus later, I arrived at the Bread Loaf Inn. I was not 
afraid of Bread Loaf. I wanted to be here. 

There are many things that I could say about being black at Bread 
Loaf, but I won't. The thing that I can say about being human at Bread 
Loaf is that everything you feel—alienation, loneliness, homesickness— 
is valid and real. It will pass. 
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AFTER ALL 


I had apent the past two months perfecting my confidence act and really 
had the lines down pretty well. “I am not scared about going to Bread 
Loaf. I am a good student and pretty smart and I like to write and sure I 
will do just fine." I practiced a lot, mumbling to myself on the airplane 
from Montana and perfecting the delivery during a week-long visit with 
my parents in Massachusetts. I even believed it, until the hill. 

My father was driving and we had chatted all the way almost like two 
grown-ups, no small feat for a father and daughter when the daughter is a 
mother with a grown-up son of her own. Dad couldn't completely 
restrain his tour guide tendencies, though as we wavered through the 
backroads of his boyhood, and I learned once again that this man has an 
amazing store of information and I learned among other things, why so 
many houses in Chester, Vermont, are made of stone. 

But now we are on the hill. The steeper it got the more my insides 
quivered and the faster my rehearsed self-assurance dribbled away. I 
found my script was changing quickly as we drew closer to the Inn. “I 
am very scared and not so very smart and everyone will write better than 
I do and I definitely don't belong in a place like this. 


* 


Suddently I was seventeen again and my father was driving me not to 
Bread Loaf but to Maine for my first year of college at Bates. Then, as 
now, I hoped he wouldn't stick around too long because it would be 
absolutely not cool to face this strange new world with a father in tow. 


* 


But now, unlike then, having chaufferred three others to college since 
me, he knew what I was feeling. “Well, I guess I'll be going,” he said, 
and though I felt guilty about him turning right around, three hours up 
and three hours back, I didn't ask him to stay. We hugged goodbye just 
as we had those many years ago—the same yet somehow different, too. 
He was still the father, I the daughter, but I wasn't seventeen. Maybe I 
could belong in this place after all. 





FLY 


Relax. Ease up. Singles hitters are welcome here. Don't think about 
Robert Frost and THE BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH. 
Ordinary people come here. You can wear sandals, T-shirts, and cut-offs 
if you like (You didn't have to bring your whole wardrobe—teaching 
skirts, dresses--yes, suits the way I did just to be safe). You can even eat 
soft-boiled eggs and dip your bread in them at breakfast. Relax. 

What, you haven't read the Aeneid, Ulysses, and all the volumes of 
Remembrance of Things Past? You didn't go to Harvard? Don't worry. 
Open up your ears and eyes and fly. People here won't laugh. They want 
to get to know you and your ideas. Oh, you'll learn a lot about their 
ideas. You will read most of those books. But the teachers here are 
people, not talking heads or walking publications. 

Now, how to start that? First Wednesday: smile and smile and smile 
and talk to people in the Barn, on the porch, in class. Ask those questions 
that you're afraid to ask. Every one of us started out afraid, too. (I bet 
you didn't drive past the Inn and up to the Snow Bowl the way I did.) 
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MISSING THEM 


I am too busy trying to get focused to write meaningfully. 

I keep opening books—too many of them—trying to stop thinking: 
How could I abandon my family for the second year in a row? Why in 
the hell am I doing this? 

Last time Drew changed while I was gone—from a baby to a little 
boy. I mean his head fit the size of the rest of his body. 

This summer I’m missing our tenth anniversary, Drew’s third 
birthday, and Jennifer jumping off the diving board for the very first 
time. Still, they smiled (mostly) when I climbed on the plane and headed 
for the Green Mountains of Vermont. 

Already I’ve underlined all the titles of all the books I’m supposed to 
read, organized my books—three times—and cleaned my room. Ah! 
maybe that’s why it doesn’t feel like home—no toys littering the living 
space, no anguished screams of someone not getting their way; but then 
there are no questions (hundreds in a day) or kisses or bedtime stories 
either. 

I keep telling myself “I’ll get so busy. I won't be able to miss them.” 
And I tell myself this depression will pass, but I know better; I remember 
last year. Still, I also remember that I lived through it and even thought 
nostalgically of Bread Loaf during the school year, so maybe... 

Hell, already I feel bad. I look up and everyone else is still writing. 
This is serious—their writing will weigh more. 





THE GREEN BENCH 


The Inn. The massive porch. The crowd gathered around the high- 
backed green bench. Panic. Second thoughts. A vision of sun-tan lotion, 
beach umbrellas, frisbees, and the surf. Trade that for a stack of books? 
Instead of a beach bum, become a target for pot-shots by professors? 

Normal thoughts. All wrong, but quite normal. You see, Bread Loaf is 
the Inn, the porch, the books, the professors; but it is also sun-tan lotion, 
beach unbrellas, frisbees, the surf—any landscape your mind can 
envision. Step onto this campus and you become part of the very 
heartbeat of imagination, of thought, of life. 


Bread Loaf is for you, Bread Loaf is the Barn—Princeton, Yale, 
McDonald’s, the Capital Theater, and Studio 54 all under one roof. 
Bread Loaf is Ulysses, the Brandy Brook house mouse. Bread Loaf is a 
salad bar with Bacos every day. Bread Loaf is finding out that your 
roommate is the funniest, smartest, most delightful person you’ve ever 
met. Bread Loaf is YEAST, where the life of this mountain and its 
people is celebrated. Bread Loaf is pancakes on Wednesday morning and 
fourteen cups of coffee a day... 

Now walk on up the porch steps and sit down on the big green bench. 
Bread Loaf is for you! 





BE SILLY 


Registration at the 30,000-body campus where I went to undergraduate 
and graduate school took a day. Here at Bread Loaf—five minutes, max. 
And some people knew my name from the picture I'd sent in with my 
application. I’d always thought that those were to make sure ugly people 
weren’t accepted, but they let me in out of sympathy. 

At dinner the first night—long white candles flaunting flames and 
smiling waiters asking me what did I want. I believed they could bring 
me anything, like Santa Claus. And they did—anything except my 
mom's spaghetti. 

For many days I met three new people at every meal. We talked 
intelligently, befitting, we thought, this mountain crest. After a few 
weeks we settled down, got comfortable, dared to be silly. 

It’s a strange thing to be strong enough to be silly, easy enough with 
people to be yourself and not fear judgment. Even Jesus laughed. 

І think that's something I'll take off the Mountain. Yea, I learned a lot 
of stuff, but mostly I learned that there’s always got to be a balance— 
mountains and valleys, intensity and giggles, boobs and people, frenzy 
and quiet. 




















INVITATION TO LAKOTA TERRITORY 


I see you driving by on Highway 212 and sometimes wave at you 
when out riding. A few times I’ve stood by the gravel pile near 
the intersection of 212 and 63 when the breeze is from the west 
and watched you whizz by, your eyes staring straight ahead, 
frozen to the white lines on the road. What is so important that 
you can’t slow down so I can see your face? 

I can see that you're from faraway places like Florida, New 
York and California and I wonder if you remember AIM and the 
second massacre of Wounded Knee in 1973 and therefore fear to 
stop. Are you curious as to why the Lakota love this place so 
much? Our Lakota country is the last remaining part of an 
ancient, spirit-filled land, but it is still alive with the struggle to 
remain our home. 

With my Grandpa’s old diamond willow cane, I like to walk 
along the gumbo ridge in the early moming dawn and listen to the 
fresh, new breeze as it tells me again the story of these native 
grass covered hills. I listen to the muffled thunder of my 
Grandpa’s herd of horses long before barbed-wire fences, and a 
meadowlark’s song in the distance becomes a young lover’s bone 
whistle. 

I lie on the mat of the buffalo grass and watch a shag moth 
hover over a bright yellow cactus flower, looking for a cool place 
to hide from the dry summer heat. When it flutters away, I reach 
out and swirl my finger in the center of the flower and watch it 
slowly close up. And I know how the cactus captures heavy dew 
in summer. It’s a quiet place out here on the open prairie, a quiet 
absence of man’s voice, that is. Otherwise, everywhere, everyone 
is singing. Cottonwood leaves rustle about down on the Moreau 
River, like women putting on their jingle dresses for the grass 
dance. 

I have read all about how tired you are these days and I wonder 
why you've changed so much from those early Frenchmen. I 
suppose they may have traveled right on through if they weren’t 
riding horseback. There was talk years back by a few who wished 
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those French trappers had ridden straight on through without 
stopping, but some talk isn’t worth listening to, and anyway, who 
can change the leaves of the cottonwood tree after its roots are set 
in the mud along the Moreau? 

—Lanniko L. Lee 
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KING KONG 


As a five year old I both feared and pitied King Kong. He beat 
up big lizard-like monsters and swatted down planes like Dad 
swatted down flies, but Kong really just wanted to hold and look 
at a pretty lady. Older people chained him up, frightened him to 
the top of the skyscraper. 

He behaved gently except when he felt trapped. Kong reminded 
me of my father, who'd yell hell and damn and mash his fists 
into the roof of our Rambler when somebody honked at him to 
move on in the A & P parking lot. But once Dad showed me why 
I shouldn't fear bees. We stood in our backyard; he held out his 
hand, palm skyward, and let a bee land on it. He slowly closed 
his fingers around the insect. My Father made it feel like it sat in 


` a house instead of a jail; it didn't sting him. Then Dad opened his 


fingers like doors, and the bee buzzed into the blue. 

The adults should have made Kong a nice place to stay and let 
him go when he wanted to. But they chased him up the building 
only to shoot him down. Then they stood around, gaping at him. I 
trembled and cried over his death. I wanted him to come back to 
life, though I feared his resurrection. 

His resurrection reeled in this dream: I stood in the Shafford's 
front yard, tossing a ball with my buddy David. We heard a 
distant rumble like thunder; the sound, taking on a purposeful 
stomping rhythm, pounded closer and closer. It could only be 
Kong. David dashed into his grey stone house. I froze. The earth 
shook. I saw only his foot, big as a ranch house, before starting 
awake from nightmare to the night in my room. Why did God 
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will his return? 

“Mom, I can’t sleep anymore ‘cause King Kong’s gonna 
come.” 

“Jacky, why do you think such a horrible thing? King Kong’s 
not real. He’s like the whale in Pinocchio that frightened you.” 

“Isn’t God real, even though we can't see Him yet?" 

“Yes, but what does that have to do with King Kong?” 

“God wants him to come. We treated him mean, so he’s going 
to come back. I feel sorry for Kong, but HE doesn’t know that: 
he will come back mad at EVERYBODY. He might kill me!” 

“Now, son, tell me: where did you get this idea?” 

“YOU taught it to me.” 

“Me?” 

“You taught me the Our Father: ‘Our Father, who are in 
heaven, hollow be Thy name. When King Kong comes, Thy will 
be done—’” 

“Oh, son...” Mom smiled through bright eyes, embracing me. 

—Jack Durkin 
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HEART MOUNTAIN 


When I was a child, going home was as certain as the arrival of 
June. Home was the family homesteads in the heart of 
Nebraska's Platte River Valley where I picked apples in the 
orchard that my great-great-grandfather planted, where I trotted 
under the mulberry trees on my dad's pony and cuddled baby 
pigs in the hayloft above the stanchions where my mother milked 
eighteen Holsteins. Bumping over the alfalfa fields on Grandad's 
hay wagons, my cousins and I looked forward to my aunt 
Rosalie's trip to the field with Grandma's homemade Swedish 
rye bread and fresh-baked cherry pie. 

“Tf you can just keep the land,” my grandmother would say, 
“you can live a good life." And she would talk of the Depression 
and poor folks who lost their farms. 

So when my father returned from World War II, it was no 
surprise that he entered the veteran's lottery to acquire a 
homestead. The result was spending two-years on 160 acres of 
Wyoming salt flats to prove up his claim. 

The night we arrived, a sleepy guard crawled out of his wooden 
shed, swung open the wire gate and motioned us through. The car 
crackled over the rocky path toward a maze of black boxes. 
When we got close enough I saw the boxes were actually black 
paper buildings with steep gray steps. We found ours. I got a 
sliver from the banister, and the screen door didn't have a 
handle. My footsteps sounded funny on the bare wood floor. In 
the corner of the only room, I found an embroidered tablecloth. 
"What's this?" I asked. 

“The people who lived here before must have left it.” 

Ilearned later that the buildings were actually tarpaper-covered 
barracks, and we were to live in the compound until one of them 
could be moved to our farm. 

"We'll turn this land into gold," Daddy would say, and gushed 
ideas for irrigation, alfalfa and beets. 

Mom would roll her eyes and purse her lips. “Two years.” 

I was three years old and living close to so many people was fun. 
A lady gave me lessons on a pretend piano painted on a long 
piece of white paper. When Mom made hot fudge, she would set 
it on the window sill to cool and every passer-by would lick his 
lips. The bathroom was in another barracks, so we had to put on 





coats and horrible leggings to go. Sometimes I didn't make it in 
time, and the leggings got wet. 

I can't remember moving to the homestead. The barracks 
appeared one day in the expanse of sand and sagebrush. Nothing 
was so cold and empty as that one-room barracks. My mother 
carried in buckets and buckets of coal to feed the insatiable 
potbellied stove, and still the water from the kitchen pump froze 
in the dishpan. Sometimes we couldn't go anywhere for days 
because the car wouldn't start. Mom and I would wrap up in a 
quilt, sit on the couch by the stove, hand sew doll clothes and 
embroider dish towels. When a piece was finished, Mom would 
set up the ironing board, heat her iron on the cook stove, heat my 
little iron on hers, and we would iron to stay warm. One cold, 
dark morning we watched out the window as a neighbor's 
barracks burned to the ground. They said it was a candle. 
Kerosene lamps and candles were all we had. 

In the spring, my grandpa came to build an outhouse to replace 
the enamel pot in a curtained closet. I was outside watching the 
digging when I met my first rattler. He was curled up ready to 
give me what for, when our cocker spaniel, Digger, let out a war 
whoop and pounced. Mom always said Digger saved my life. 

Before we left the homestead we got electricity. We had real 
lights on our Christmas tree, listened to the Great Gildersleeve on 
the radio, and cooked coconut cream pudding on the doll-sized 
electric stove I got for my fourth birthday. 

Three years ago I went back to that homestead for the first time. 
After forty years of changing landscapes and fading memories, 
the heart-shaped mountain looked the same. No gatekeeper 
checked us in. The wire gate was not there anymore. But the 
sound of the car crackling over the rocky path was just as I 
remember. Only the tall stone chimney remained where I savored 
Mom's fudge and pounded paper piano keys. In place of the 
splintery steps was a bland marble memorial for the interned 
Japanese families who lived at Heart Mountain before I did. I 
wondered if the Japanese woman who embroidered that delicate 
little tablecloth is still alive. I wondered if she thinks about Heart 
Mountain, about the cold winters, the wind whipping through 
those tarpaper barracks. I wondered if she talks of poor people 
losing their land. I wondered if she comes back to Heart 
Mountain in June. 

— Linda Crandall 
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TALKING TO MOM 


Her voice drops to a whisper. "You weren't supposed to know. He 
told me not to tell anyone." 

“Well, he's just spent the last twenty minutes telling me all about 
it. He's gone into all the details from the blood in the stools to 
what he was thinking of having for breakfast as he shaved, to the 
size of the tumor." 

Silence. 

This isn't the kind that deafens or roars. It just sits down on my 
chest. I think of a straw. I think of an article in Reader's Digest 
about people who have asthma, how an attack feels like trying to 
suck air through a crushed straw. This must be what it's like. 

Breathe, breathe and think of ... 

And it works. I fall back...back...It works. Still. After all these 
years. 

Gently, quietly breathing again. 
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“Are you there?” 

“Yes.” She bites the word off, like she resents having to give it 
to me. 

“Well?” 

Silence. 

I’ve eaten not ten minutes earlier yet, suddenly, I feel raven- 
ous. An apple. No, think of something sweet. Imagine a pie, fruit 
breaking the crust. I could probably put down the phone, look 
through the fridge, do a few dishes and come back without it 
being noticed. How long can the silence last? I begin to 
enumerate the features of the room: ceiling, wallpaper, 
baseboards, chimney wall. 

“Cancer’s a hard one to deal with.” 

“We shouldn’t be talking about it,” she whispers. 

“Why are you whispering?” 

The little girl voice disappears and the anger sputters, “Well... 
you know why.” 

“Uh huh.” And for the first time, I actually feel tender. 

“He told me not to tell anyone.” Her tone is at once protective 
and obedient. 

“Yeah, yeah, I know, and I told you he’s told me all about it.” I 
pause. "Look, he put the extension down when you came on the 
line. You can talk. Talk about how you feel rather than how he's 
dealing with it." 

Nothing. 

"Look, I know you're scared..." 

“T’ve never loved any other man. Only him. “ А 
“Yeah, I know.” My eyes roll and бх оп a crack that seems to 
have suddenly appeared in the chimney wall. “Look,” I say while 
squinting at the crack, "you'll be fine. You've got to be support- 
ive of him though. You're the one who's gotta be stronger now." 

"Yes, yes...I know." 

I expect to hear some director call out, “Cut. That's a keeper." 
Instead, I hear only the fright in her voice. 

“But how will I manage without...” 

"You know, I think you're gonna surprise us all. Look, 
remember when he went in for the hernia operation? Remember 
how scared you were at the prospect of being alone for the 
week?" She's listening. "Well, you were fine. In fact, better than 
that. You flourished. You came alive for God's sake. You looked 
great." 

“Yes, but this is..." 

“Mom, you're stronger than you know. It'll be okay." I'm 
suddenly tired. “Look, it's not that I have to go now but I 
wanna, okay?" 

"Uh-huh." 

"Call me, when you want. Promise." 

"Uh-huh." 

"Look, ГИ call you then." 

"I'm sorry." 

"Look, I thought we had an agreement. No more sorrys. Never 
again. There's never anything to be sorry for. Somewhere inside 
you know that. I know you do." 

Silence. 

“Look,” I lie, “I'll call tomorrow. Goodnight, okay?" 

"Uh-huh, good night." 

I place the phone carefully into its cradle. In my mind's eye I 
see her do the same. 


—Aaron Black 


ARGUING WITH MYSELF 


The train arrives, but I don’t feel the rush. I don't even watch for 
his face to peek out from the sliding silver doors. But now he's 
waving so I turn the key in the ignition, and lean over to open the 
passenger side. He calls to me through the open window. 

"Hey! Looks like we're in for a storm. Maybe a little thunder." 

He in his suit, me in my shorts and flip flops. 

“Yup.” 

The air is pre-rain humid, and bits of dirty blond hair are 
mashed against his temples. He lays his suit jacket over the seat, 
and pinches the material along his thighs to ease the stretch of his 
pants as he sits. 

I work my car among the others in the merge towards the 
station exit. It’s Friday, and everyone wants out. 

“Hiii!” He looks over and smiles. 

“Hi.” A quick glance as I inch the car forward, too close to the 
car ahead. 

"You're not excited to see me." 

“I just want to get out of this traffic.” 

The light at the station exit turns red just as I get there. "Shit." 

“Hey, relax! It's the weekend . . . I’m here!" Well, by the way, 
that's the problem. 

That's one way I could begin. But that would be a surprise to 
him. Because he thinks that I feel what he feels. And I don't 
know how to explain that I don't. So I pull back instead. I pull 
back enough so that he starts wondering. And then he's the one 
to bring it up. And that makes it easier, right? That makes it his 
argument. 

Wrong. Wrong, wrong, wrong. 

"Are we in that much of a hurry to get to your sister’s?” He's 
smiling, teasing. My tires grab pavement as I pull away from the 
light. 

“Sorry.” 

He leans across, running his hand along my thigh, just under my 
shorts. 

“Do we have time to stop by your house and grab a shower? 
Maybe grab you in the shower?” 

“No.” Too harsh. But I have a reason. "T really don’t want to hit 
New Haven traffic. It’s already 4:00.” 

Let it be his argument. 

And we do argue. Not until later that night, but we argue. We 
start talking about insecurities, usually his. I’ve never met 
anyone with so many. I don’t know how to handle them and I 
don’t like to see them. They’re like an X-ray machine I get 
caught behind, and I don’t want to see the evidence. 

But my impatience breeds more. 

So we never get to the problem. Because once I’ve seen the 
light shining clear through him, I'll do or say just about anything 
to shut it off. Anything but talk about what's showing. 

Like that night. We have this long talk in bed, about the tension 
I'm broadcasting. All day I’m doing my best to avoid physical 
and mental contact, and he's finally feeling it loud and clear. So 
he brings it up. 

"What's bothering you?" 

It's his argument. 

And he's feeling it, all right, but not getting it. He's not hearing 
the words I can't make myself say. 

So I take a deep breath, and add a few last-minute stones to the 
wobbly wall that stands up for myself. And I still chicken out. 

“...things have gotten too close, too jumbled,” I say. I tell him 
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I've lost track of my feelings, but not that they're no longer there. 
Even I don’t know where they went. I feel sorry for him. I feel 
sorrier for myself. 

But wait...he’s nodding, he’s nodding his head. The rush of 
adrenaline backs off. He agrees. But to what? What have I told 
him? It doesn’t matter. He agrees. And so I ease away, hoping 
he'll let me, hoping he understands. 

He doesn’t understand at all. 

He begins whimpering—I mean really whimpering. Lips 
quivering, whining, and all. And his feet are running a marathon 
under the thin covers, like a rubber band toy, wound tight and let 
go. He’s not saying anything like, “I can’t imagine being without 
you," or, “I don't think time apart is the answer.” That, I could 
understand and react to. But this whimpering, I don’t know what 
to make of it. And it scares me. 

“What’s wrong?” 

“Notheeengg.” It’s almost a hiss. 

Nothing? I’m lying next to a body so twisted that every muscle 
is tense and he's sucking air through his teeth... but there's 
nothing wrong. I don’t know how to handle this. I just want it to 
stop. I just want him to turn off the X-ray, and cover up what's 
inside. He’s always been emotional. And insecure. But this is too 
much. 

“Notheeengg...” 

“Then go to sleep,” the robot in me says, as if sleep for him will 
come like a cartoon-bonk on the head. 

"I can't." So the marathon under the covers goes on. 

And I want to run, too. 


I can see the train coming now. I haven't had any coffee yet, and 
I've thrown on yesterday's clothes. I didn't even bother with flip 
flops. But he's back in his skin, and a clean suit. 

The humidity of two days ago still hangs in the air. No rain yet 
to wash it away. 

Bye 

“Bye.” 

“ГЇЇ call you later.” 

Kaye 

“Maybe you can come in some night this week...” 

“...T'll check my schedule at the restaurant.” 

“And we always have next weekend at Tom’s to look forward 
LO 

SY up 

“I love you.” 

Empty, empty, empty. Coward, coward, coward. It isn’t his 
argument. It’s mine. 

The commuter train rumbles into the station and stops at the 
platform. I don’t stay to watch him get on, but as I’m leaving the 
station, I listen for the train to pull away. 

—B. Kloman 
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DOLLS AND GUYS 


Do you remember anatomically correct dolls? While I never had 
a doll with a little, pink plastic penis or rosy folds “down there,” I 
never felt deprived. Make-believe did not require dolls to be 
anatomically correct. Must literary canons be gender specific? 
Must role models? 

At a recent conference at Duke University, a discussion about 


the lack of role models for women in science puzzled my 
daughter, a physics major. Her role models are her father and 
great-grandfather, along with Issac Asimov and Carl Sagan. 
Does this mean she is experiencing penis-envy? Hardly. Brains 
think, not genitals. 

I read all about penis-envy in psychology classes and was 
puzzled by Freud. However, since I had no brother and a modest 
father, I thought the lack of a visible penis in my childhood 
might account for my lack of ever wanting one. When my son 
and daughter, twenty-one months apart, were young, Freud had 
prepared me. My husband and I had always used correct 
terminology for body parts. Rob knew that he had a penis. At the 
tender age of two, Amy knew that she had a vagina. In the shared 
bath one evening, Rob stood and proudly proclaimed, "I have a 
penis.” Haughtily, Amy countered, “I have a GIANT.” And that 
was the end of that. 

How about those literary canons? As Adalaide Morris points 
out, America has many women novelists, dramatists, short story 
writers, and poets; but we have been brainwashed into thinking 
only the male writers are great. While literary canons need not be 
gender specific, we are neglecting that GIANT heritage "out 
there." 

— Blythe Schubert 
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MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


We drove up the winding path above Inavale through the oaks 
and pines, past an old saw mill, a Shetland mare and her foal and 
Tom and Huck strolling down from the fishing hole. There it 
was, a redwood A-frame nestled in the woods. What a picture 
perfect introduction to a New England summer! It was the 
barefoot children next door, scrambling in and out of open doors 
and half-inflated plastic wading pools, teetering on bright yellow 
teeter-totters, and crashing tricycles up and over the rocks that 
first tainted my picture. The Dalmatian that lunged toward our 
car until its chain jerked him back was the second. More 
Dalmatians and a large Collie, who all joined the barking chorus 
was the third. Where were Edith Wharton's silent granite 
outcroppings? 

Bruce wasn't exactly the New Hampton executive I'd imagined 
our landlord to be. He had more the Archie Bunker look, with 
locks of grey-streaked black hair dangling over his eyes and 
peeking out between the buttons of the plaid shirt, taut across his 
protruding belly. "I'm really sorry about this crew next door. I 
don't know why he rented it to local yokels. He won't have 
nothing left when they get done. But they're nice people. We 
know her parents real well." 

He introduced his wife and jangled keys toward the door. “We 
rented to local yokels once and that was enough. Plugged up the 
cesspool. Had dogs that stunk things up so bad we backed a truck 
up to the door and heaved everything. Had to get all new stuff. 
Her and I was up here last week and cleaned up the camp for you. 
That's what we call the place, the camp." 

One glance inside and my Better Homes and Gardens expecta- 
tions became a Field and Stream centerfold. The early hunting 
decor featured masonite paneling, grey painted plywood floors 
and a collection of tag sale sofas and chairs. Stacks of yellowed 
magazines tumbled out of corners. Above the well-used pool 
table hung Bambi's daddy, whose slightly-crossed eyes I couldn't 
escape and whose lips mouthed, “Т don't look any sillier than you 
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do.” 

“My uncle said I’d never be able to build this camp here.” Bruce 
guided us to the kitchen. “But we did. Built it right on a rock. Just 
whittled down the point until it was flat enough and set her right 
on top. This here is everything you need to be comfortable. She 
brought up our electric skillet from home, so you can fry eggs 
and bacon. Works real good. Don’t mind the stains on these here 
cupboard curtains. She washed ‘em for you, and they’re clean and 
all.” Marsha followed us about, nodding to each claim. Didn’t 
seem to mind being “She.” 

"We come up here every fall to hunt. That's the biggest buck I 
ever got,” Bruce pointed at Bambi, Sr., hanging between the 
windows. “The numbers is way down now. The moose run ‘em 
out you know. Must be thirty or forty moose around now. And 
then those idiots in Montpelier were giving out doe permits. They 
should know if they kill off the does there ain’t gonna be no 
babies. But the people let ‘em know, and they ain’t doin’ that no 
more. Should be some good huntin’ again.” 

"You're always off somewhere huntin’,” Marsha whined in an 
Irish brogue. 

"Yea, her and I like to fish too. We take the boat out on 
Champlain at night. Catch Walleye.” 

“We haven’t done that for a good long time,” countered Marsha. 

“Those Walleye are good eatin’. Easy to get your limit,” Bruce 
said. 

“Can’t eat more than one a month though. They got mercury in 
“ет.” Marsha stared up at the stuffed deer. 

Bruce babbled on about retiring to the camp someday. He'll put 
in a bigger hot water heater and buy a satellite dish. Marsha's 
never moving up here. There's nothing to do while Bruce is out 
hunting. They talk of an inherited house in California they might 
live in someday. But flying makes Marsha lose her cookies, and 
she's never getting on another airplane. 

Slowly, Bruce and Marsha moved through the room, down the 
steps, across the yard, stopping to explain the oil heater and 
recalling the year they installed the ceiling fan, the time six deer 
hung from the dressing board nailed between the two tall pines, 
how the piece of kitchen carpet on the deck gets soggy when it 
rains, how the kids used to swim in the creek. "Hope you like the 
camp. That's what my dad always called the place, the camp. He 
was up here in November just before he died in '86. March it 
was." 

" April," Marsha countered. 

"Wanted to come up hunting, but never left the camp. Stood 
right in there and did the cookin. Never got to come back." 

We stayed up most of the night cleaning the cupboards, washing 
the dishes and replacing the gun oil and ash trays on the window 
sills with books and potted herbs. Shoved the pool table against 
the wall and buried it under two Macintoshes and an 
ImageWriter. 

The one bedroom turned out to be a loft with five beds lining 
each side. The shower works. The scarcity of hot water enforces 
an environmentally sound two-minute limit. A creek runs behind 
the house, we think. We’ll have to machete the trees and 
undergrowth to see for sure. The deck is lovely. We can sit on the 
redwood-stained cable spools and watch the children play. Lassie, 
Sparky, Spot, Pal and Buck never fail to announce intruders or 
acknowledge our walking past a window, peeking out the door, 
hanging clothes, getting in the car, emptying trash, sitting on the 
deck, flushing the toilet. I have to embrace Bambi, Sr. to shut the 
curtains, so I don’t do that too often. 

Sometimes when I look outside I imagine how Bruce, his dad 


and boys gutted their deer under the pines. When I wash dishes 
in the old aluminum dish pan, I wonder if Bruce’s dad stood on 
the same cold floor, put the dishes on the same paint-chipped 
shelf, thought about the same dreams. I wonder if Marsha would 
like the camp better with a satellite dish—this camp, nestled in 
pristine beauty unlike any I have known, located next to the 
Beans of Egypt, Maine. 

— Linda Crandall 
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ON GUARD 


Twelve years of teaching has me seeing the world as one big, 
potential lesson plan. I scan the comics, checking to see if 
"Calvin and Hobbes" or "Peanuts" contains figurative language. 
Iread Russell Baker and Mike Royko to see if their columns 
illustrate “Mrs. Schubert's rule of 3" in a humorous way. I check 
over advertisements in magazines or watch commercials on 
television for fresh, original images. I correct sportscasters’ and 
local newscasters’ grammar, pronunciation, and mixed meta- 
phors, writing them down to share with my students. I am not 
fun. 

—Blythe Schubert 
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LOOKING AT PHOTOGRAPHS 


I've always had a fascination with photographs, a fascination 
that for some reason has never extended to slides. But, even 
as a child, sit me down with a photo album and I'd rest 
content. 

What may be a little curious is that the photographs I look at 
are never of my own family or myself. I come from a family 
where there's always been the equipment but never the will, it 
seems, to make use of the Brownie, the Pentax or the Yashica. 
We're a family of “We should have taken a picture" and not of 
“Go run and get the camera." So you see, even those brief—for 
the most part—collections of photos that some carry round in 
wallet or purse offer the kind of visual record that I can never 
provide. 

You might think, then, that I'd look through such albums with a 
kind of envy. But envy—as far as I can detect— doesn't enter into 
it. 

What does enter into it, however, is an intense curiosity. I 
want to know who everyone is in a photograph, what the 
relationships are. “Is she the one who was in the huge hat 
standing beside the old Buick?" “What was he like?" “She 
married him?" “Look at his eyes. See how even here, off to 
the edge, he's looking at her and not at the others. God, even 
there he looks so...so lonely." 

And so the narratives develop tentatively— partly recalled, 
partly created. And all the plots and subplots are there, and 
the great and not-so-great themes of the human drama. 

I particularly like photos of dead people—I mean of people 
who were but aren't. I don't mean dead bodies. Recently, in 
an arts magazine, I saw a collection of photos of people who 
had died shortly before the click of the camera. I tried to 
locate the transcendence on the faces that the French 
photographer wrote so breathlessly of in her preface, but I < 
didn’t see it. “That one looks kinda peaceful,” I’d try, but then 
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think, kind of guiltily, "Hell, that person just looks dead and 
about as transcendent as a rock." 

I think I have what I would call a lively interest in the photos of 
the dead. Because when I look at an old photograph, say of a 
young boy sitting on the wooden steps of what seems to be a 
frame house, pulling at his left sock and gazing not into the 
camera but off towards the collie which is already partly out of 
the frame, the photo seems to banish time, space and death. And 
to me that's not bad for transcendence. 

—Scott Baker 
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THE CANONIZATION OF FISH 


( a response to Adalaide Morris' "Dick, Jane, and 
American Literature: Fighting with Canons" 
College English, Sept. 1985: 467-481) 


It's discomforting to know that as I labor to write a response to 
this article, a fellow Bread Loafian will be reading it to four other 
Bread Loafians, who will, silently and politely, decide if it's 
worthy of canonization. Each will dutifully take on the role of the 
ecclesiastical educator and make judgements about my prose. I 
will sit after it is read, thinking of reasons why it isn't holy 
writing: "I really didn't want to write a response to this 
article...the kids playing house disturbed my train of thought... 
the black flies were eating my skin.” I'm not sure whichis . 
worse, being the one who decides what is holy, or the one who 
writes, praying for the blessing. 

It seems to me that this is what we do with our students. The 
students come to our school-church looking for someone who 
will help them to produce literary pieces worthy of "canoniza- 
tion." They are seeking a blessing. What most of us do is ask 
them to submit to a number of rituals—combining sentences, 
grammar lessons, punctuation exercises. A sense of unworthiness 
develops. The students become monastic, finding solitude easier 
and more comfortable. 

But the question still remains: how do we decide what is worthy 
of canonization? What will be the criteria? How do we tell 
students their work isn't worthy of consideration without 
destroying their spirit of trust and willingness? 

First, the student needs to know that his voice is needed in the 
chorus of writers. It doesn't matter if he misses a note, or sings 
off-key at times; his distinctive voice is needed. “Masterpieces 
are never single and solitary births." They are, as Virginia Woolf 
has reminded us, "the outcome of many years of thinking in 
common, of thinking by the body of the people, so that the 
experience of the mass is behind the single voice." Adalaide 
Morris goes on to say, "No writer, no artist of any art, has his or 
her complete meaning alone. To understand the soliloquist, we 
need also to listen to the chorus." 

Second, there are no absolutes. English teachers have to come 
to grips with this idea. True, it's easy to have established rubrics 
to determine whether a writing should be canonized, but the 
problem with standards, rubrics, and grades, is that inherent 
within each of these, is the notion that we teachers possess 
valuable knowledge and superior taste. Admittedly, we do have 
an edge over our students. We probably have read more canon 
than they have, and have a notion of what good writing is. I don't 
dispute this. My contention is that our standards are evolving 
continually: they are elastic, not rigid. What I consider good 


writing today isn't what I considered good writing two years ago, 
and it probably won't be what I consider good writing tomorrow. 

Finally, teachers need to admit that, "students and teachers 
frequently fail to see the canon because they are of it." Morris 
uses the analogy of "fish not being able to see the water because 
they are in it." Maybe I shouldn't worry so much about the 
canonization of my student's writings, but the canonization of 
my own writing. Students need to know that we're in the water 
together . . . swimming and searching. 


——Steve Grundmeier 
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AMY SUE 


Anybody in the teaching business very long has taught a few 
wallflowers. We can spot in a flash those slump-down-in-the- 
seat types, or, more common, the let's-all-pretend-I' m-invisible 
types, who pray like crazy that no one will notice them. 
Occasionally we even remember their names for a few months 
longer than the last report card. 

Amy Sue didn't ever try to hide. She chose a seat in the front 
row, and every time I glanced in her direction she beamed one of 
her blinding horse-toothed smiles, frantically hoping that I'd 
smile back but never, never ask her a question. Questions 
discombobulated Amy, made her appear dull or unprepared. If I 
drummed up the audacity to ask any sort of simple question, 
she'd peer at me through longish brown bangs, mumble that she 
didn't know and then duck, as if someone were going to send a 
kettle of hot oil her way. 

But she did know. Put a piece of paper on her desk, she'd spill 
knowledge like it was free whiskey. Wasn't afraid to have 
opinions either. On paper she'd run any sort of whimsy up the 
pole and ask us to salute. Take a beating for it too. Any kid who 
aimed a potshot at Amy Sue's off-the-wall theories had to 
contend with that beaming smile. And later, when she'd added 
some heavy-duty braces, her beam became almost terrifying, 
made other kids back off, choose easier targets. 

Amy Sue's parents didn't make it to the formal fall conference. 
They sent a sister heavily into her second trimester, an infant 
with smelly diapers, a gap-toothed young male, and Amy. The 
sister waited impatiently while I bragged up Amy's work, and 
when I finally ran out of gas, asked the prepared question, “Does 
she give you any trouble?" When I couldn't remember any 
particular trouble she beamed, Amy beamed, and the male 
nodded knowingly. There was a barely perceptible bow before 
they took the sleeping baby down the line to make the same 
inquiry of the next teacher. 

That was my picture of Amy. Amy the babysitter, Amy the 
flunky. And surely Amy was the family genius, out of place, 
waiting to blossom until she found a better environment. 

А тап came to Amy’s house and shot her father. A domestic 
dispute. Amy's dad sat in the darkened living room, waiting for 
the angry man, who broke down the door without ever knocking. 
And when Amy's dad was dead, the angry man returned to his 
car and shot himself. It was, people said, almost like a double 
suicide. 

Amy didn't come to class for a few days. I wrote her, told her I 
was sorry, asked her friends how she was holding up. No one 
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knew very much. The next Monday after school a girl ran into my 
room and, grabbing my hand, led me downstairs to the front door. 
And there was Amy. She didn’t wait, but tucked her chin and ran, 
hit me like a piledriver, head first, arms around my waist, hugging 
me like everything. 

“How you doing, Amy?” 

"['m doing okay, Mr. Plenty." And then she pulled her head 
from under my arm, looked me full in the face, and beamed for all 
she was worth. 


—B. O. Plenty 
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SUMMER FRIENDS 


I was nine when we moved up Maple Avenue to the brick house. 
My dad created a playhouse for me out of lumber scraps, 
discarded porch screens and love. Soon after, Daniel and Jenny 
scooted across the street to investigate, and we became fast 
friends. 

That time with Jenny and Daniel remains summer in my mind. 
When it was hot, we stayed in the playhouse. On junk collection 
day, we towed my rusty, blue wagon around the block and 
rescued orange crates, cracked china and an old wicker chair to 
furnish it. We had whole histories for each of a family of dolls. 
Jenny and I loved to read the same books. The three of us acted 
out the best scenes from The Boxcar Children, Black Beauty, and 
The Wizard of Oz. Daniel didn't read the books, but he was 
always happy to take any role. His favorite was the Scarecrow, 
maybe because he was just naturally clutzy and silly. 

One June day, when we were twelve, we danced the Highland 
Fling up and down the cement stairs of Jenny's front porch. T 
tripped on the toe of my too-big sneakers, whacked down on the 
edge of a step, and broke my leg. Suddenly, summer changed. 

Daniel went to camp for two months, and Jenny had to attend 
confirmation classes. I spent the days inside. One sunny after- 
noon, Mom settled me on the couch and asked me if I'd rather 
live with her or Dad when they got divorced. I couldn't answer. I 
couldn't cry. I wanted to touch the pain in her face, but I couldn't 
get up to reach her. After a while, she just walked away. I stared 
out the window at the bright, green day and knew what loneliness 
was. 

A few days later, Dad burned down the playhouse. The lumber 
was old to start with, and weather is not kind to wood, he said. 
Some of the boards had rotted clear through. 

That fall, Daniel was sent to a special school, out of state. 
Jenny and I never got to say good-bye to him. Jenny attended St. 
Joseph's Academy across town and I started at the junior high. 
Our friendship grew apart almost as quickly as it had grown 
together. 

Dad went away to work on his doctorate, and the looming 
divorce developed into a long distance detente. I saw Jenny now 
and then, but her friends didn't know my friends. It was three 
years before I saw Daniel again. That summer we were fifteen. 

It was a late September afternoon. I was reading To Kill a 
Mockingbird for College Prep English. Daniel bounced up the 
steps, across the front porch and into the living room, just as he 
used to. Surprise crossed my face. 

"Daniel!" 

*Hi, Beck. Whatcha doin'?" 

“Just homework. How are you? What's going on with you 


these days? It's been a long time." 

"*Hey—let's go out to the playhouse or somethin’.” 

"We burned it down. About three years ago." 

"Well—let's go bike ridin’. You know, we could do circus 
tricks and stuff." I looked hard at Daniel, and there was a blank 
polish to his eyes I had never noticed before. Suddenly, I 
remembered the special school he now attended, and realized 
that special meant mentally retarded. 

“T...I don’t think so, Daniel. I really ought to—” 

“Then let's go in the playhouse and make up a story." 

"Daniel, it burned down. I just told you." 

"Oh yeah...Maybe we could watch cartoons or somethin’. Or 
we could do Scarecrow. Come on!" His voice and eyes insisted 
fearfully now. 

"Daniel, I really don't want to. I—" 

My mom yelled from the kitchen. "Dinner's ready!" 

“T gotta go now, Daniel. Maybe we can get together and talk 
another time." 

“Yeah, yeah. O.K." His voice cracked. Awareness welled like 
sadness in his eyes. Abruptly, Daniel turned and shot out the 
door. 

"Well, see ya!" he yelled. 

"Daniel, wait!" I called after him, but he was almost across 
the street. I never did see him again. My eyes ached as I turned 
away. Pain expanded inside of me like a dormant seed wakening. 
Finally, I was able to cry. 

—Becky Cantrall 
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DRAWING A HEART 


Leaving the other Fall Festival goers behind, we strolled beside 
St. Eugene's Elementary School. To relieve the anxious quiet 
between us, Callie took my left hand into her right. My stomach 
leaped like when Dad raced over sudden rises in the road. 

“When I get older, I'll marry уоп... or Peter Witchell.” She 
stopped, released my hand, and knelt to pick up a piece of chalk 
lying on the road. Then she skipped onto the asphalt walkway 
leading to the red brick building's side entrance. Halfway to the 
door, she scratched a wavy outline of a heart on the sidewalk. 
Within the heart she scraped her marriage prophecy. 

Feeling both delight and jealousy, I said, "Peter's in the eighth 
grade. He's too old for you." 

SO 

“Can’t you scribble over his name?” 

“No.” Her eyes shone like sun-struck stones in Blue Ridge 
brooks. She suddenly skipped away, singing: 

Autumn leaves are now falling, 
Red, yellow, and brown. 
Autumn leaves are now falling; 
See them tumbling down. 

Her voice made me feel how green leaves flutter to red. I tripped 
after her. Joining hands, we bounced along the driveway, the 
school’s wall to our left and a row of fiery maples to our right. 

A familiar voice flew down from above: 

Jack and Callie sitting in a tree, 

K-I-S-S-I-N-G. 

First comes love, then comes marriage; 

Then comes Callie with a baby carriage. 
She and I stopped, then twirled around, looking up for the 
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voice’s source. Callie's cheeks burst cherry bombs. Her eyes 
alighted upon one of the maples, in which my best friend sat, 
giggling down at us. 

She exploded, “Joshua Smith, you're the one sitting in the tree. 
And Jack and me aren’t kissin’.” 

Josh’s giggle turned into a laugh, which almost jolted him out 
of the tree. When his laughter subsided, he impishly smiled at us, 
the leaves dancing brightly around his face. We tumed our backs 
to him and, without holding hands, » alked silently toward the 
front parking lot of the school. Atop its surface families whirled, 
colored clothes and tents flapped. A father stood behind a giant 
rectangular grill, cooking chicken thighs. 

From a whirl of dresses, a voice called out, “Callie!” She 
glanced at me, then dashed toward her classmates. Her flying 
footfalls ran through my eyes and down my throat, then thumped 
into my chest. 

—Jack Durkin 
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JACK AND ALICE 


Fifty years ago this summer, my parents met at Bread Loaf. I've 
been thinking about that since the moment a week or so ago 
when my father told me, in response to this being my senior year, 
that this year was a milestone for them, too. It wasn't their 
meeting itself that caught my attention, though; it was the time. 
This December will be their fiftieth wedding anniversary, and I 
had been anticipating some kind of major celebration. The news 
of this second, more immediate anniversary surprised me. 

I was aware that they had met here. When I first came to Bread 
Loaf in 1984, I took a fiction writing class, and our first assign- 
ment was imagining our parents' meeting. It should have been 
the easiest thing for me to do, sitting yards from the scene, and 
I'd heard the story. My mother's shuttle was the last one up the 
hill from Middlebury. The train had been late. My father was a 
waiter that year, one of those held to serve the last arrivals. So 
when Alice Breme walked into the Inn dining room that first 
night, to Jack Baldwin she was a nuisance— one of those 
stragglers that had kept him overtime. But then what? That was 
the puzzle. I had no idea whether he looked at her or she at him 
and knew immediately et cetera. I tried to imagine the moment 
for the assignment, but I didn't believe what I wrote. 


So this summer when my father told me, as we walked down 
the yard past the strawberries toward the car, that it had been 
exactly fifty years, another piece of the puzzle fit. Because I 
understood the timing better. Six months later they were married. 
Ihave never seen my parents as impulsive people. We never 
went out to eat on a whim. It took them until three years before 
their retirement from teaching to buy a house of their own away 
from the school. Once they passed up a house at the edge of the 
National Seashore on Cape Cod because they couldn't pay cash. 
But six months between meeting and marriage. That says 
something. 

Then very recently I got another glimpse of that summer of 
1940. On Monday just before this year's session, I drove up from 
Cape Cod with my parents to pick up a car in Brattleboro. 
During dinner my mother said something sharp to me, I took 
offense, and after a few moments of awkwardness and anger, she 
left and walked back to the motel next door. My father and I sat 
across from each other in the booth at the restaurant. We have 
never been intimate about feelings. Safe topics like gardening, 
school reunions and the Red Sox make up our vocabulary. Left 
in the middle of this scene, my father was doing his best to love 
both of us: his son and his wife, and so he went back to a kind of 
safety— Bread Loaf—a place that one way or another we all 
shared. He talked especially about the quick courtship. He said 
he knew he'd never find another such vivacious, intelligent, and 
beautiful woman as my mother had been. He added each word 
thoughtfully, as if he were looking at her— as if he were meeting 
her again. "I wish you could have seen her," he said. That 
August he had asked her to marry him. Then came the December 
wedding, and a year later, his first son was born, on the day 
before Pearl Harbor. 

Where does this end? Most couples that I know have not been 
married so long. Almost half of the students I work with, it 
seems, come from broken homes. I am myself once divorced. 
Even in the midst of that crisis, it was very moving to hear my 
father speaking so warmly of this woman, my mother, that he 
had met so long before. I'm a little in awe of them. But more 
than that, it was remarkable to see the family history spinning 
out of a summer at Bread Loaf, and to have a sense of the 
feelings that are often remote to the child. For a moment I could 
see my father as a young man, and understand the wonder and 
the love he first knew fifty years before. I could see much more 
clearly that opening scene. 

—Jim Baldwin 
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A PRAYER FOR PAPER 


“Now I lay me down to sleep I pray the Lord my soul to keep if 
I should die before I wake I pray the Lord my soul to take.” The 
prayer shot me through with terror. I believed that if I went to 
sleep without praying, God would steal souls from the land. I 
added a tag at the end of the prayer: “God bless Mommy and 
Daddy, and Jimmy and Jonny, and Tigger and Gwen, and Betsy, 
and.... 

There I worked hard to solve the problem. There were so 
many people and things for me to cover with the beneficence of 
prayer. I feared that if I did not pray for each, I would be 
responsible for their loss. I arrived at a solution: “and everybody 
and everything in the whole wide world." I squeezed my eyes 
shut, clutched my bear, and tried to visualize everybody and 
everything in the whole wide world. I started in my house, with 
my father, mother, brothers, then worked out to people I knew, 
people I didn't know, including Bogana and Whana, African 
children in my social studies text. Then on to horses, cats and 
dogs I knew, animals I didn't know, plants, objects, discarded 
things. Each night, the last thing I saw was a piece of crumpled 
white paper blowing down an empty street. While darkness and 
wind washed over the big house, I hunkered down under my 
white blanket and waited for the onslaught. 

I no longer pray the same way. I see my words fly up 
toward heaven like vapor into a frigid sky, too soon dissipated, 
too soon gone. Yet looking up at the chilly moon, I imagine that 
somehow I am connected to every other person, every other 
point in the world. And with the cold black of space surrounding 
me, I look on myself, as from above, and see a small white piece 
of paper, blowing down the road. 


— Karen Walker 


SPIT SHINE 


Nobody messed with Uncle Paige. When he was senior 
linebacker for the Gothenburg Swedes, opponents begged for ice 
bags or a place on the bench. Near dusk, when he’d finish 
practice, I’d hear the duals on his maroon and white Crown 
Victoria purr up the long driveway. He’d slip out of the driver’s 
seat, slide his sleeve across the fender and stand back and 
scrutinize the shine. Sometimes he’d pull his cuff down, spit on 
it and rub a particular spot. He’d half run, half skip to the house 
and drop his duffle in the washroom. "I'll be back in a couple of 
hours,” he'd say stuffing down a piece of rye bread. “Gotta get 
the silage cut before it freezes.” 

All during high school Paige worked nights in the field. He 
planned to own half of Dawson County, but Uncle Sam had a 
different idea. The draft notice sent the family into a tailspin, but 
Paige said not to worry. He’d take care of those Koreans in no 
time at all. And sure enough he did. When he came home in his 
crisp Navy bell-bottoms and spit-shined black shoes, Granddad 
bought a new tractor and Paige went back to the field. “Gotta get 
the com in before the fifteenth of May,” he’d say. “Nelson’s got 
half theirs in already.” 

Paige took the Crown Victoria to town on Saturday nights 
and before long brought home a girl. Bonnie was as dark and 
petite as he was rugged and blond. They didn’t take a honey- 
moon. The December snows could be costly if the lots weren’t 
bladed. Bonnie climbed up on the tractor seat and snuggled up 
next to Paige, and they pushed the drifts away from the bunks so 
the hungry steers could eat. 

Granddad remodeled the old house across the road for 
them. I'd often stop on my way home from school. Bonnie had 
coffee ready at 4:00 o’clock for Paige and anyone else who 
stopped by. “Сейіп’ straight A's I bet, ain't ya,” Paige teased. 
He told funny stories until our sides ached, but at 4:30 sharp 
everyone went back to work. 

Sometimes I’d stay and help Bonnie, laughing and 
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chattering as we placed folded clothes into her drawers like the 
pieces of a puzzle. It was sheer artistry pulling weeds in her 
garden which looked like it had been laid out on the lines of 
graph paper. When we butchered the year’s supply of chickens, 
Bonnie choreographed the whole family into an efficient 
assembly line. 

Later I babysat their three children. It was like playing 
house with real babies. As the children got older, Paige bought 
them fine-bred 4-H calves, had the kids out practicing every day. 
“Ya don't get anywhere if ya don't work hard,” Paige told them. 
And they worked. And their calves became grand champions. 

Paige made fields into dreams. They bought a new 
Mercury, hosted Saturday night steak fries at their lake cabin and 
bought a camper to spend a week at the state fair. Once they 
even went to Florida for ten days to visit Paige’s sister. When 
their oldest graduated from high school, Paige rented more 
ground, added fifty cows to the herd and bought new machinery. 

In the spring of '86, Paige and Bonnie arranged their stacks 
of checks and receipts on the kitchen table and struggled over 
the property statements and cash flow forms. Later, when they 
sat across the desk from the loan officer, he didn’t joke about 
financing a new combine to beat the income tax. He adjusted the 
cuffs under his suit coat, twisted his ruby ring and folded his 
translucent hands over the pile of forms. “I’m sorry folks, your 
net worth simply does not support a loan for this year’s crop.” 

“Whatcha mean? We had the highest yields we ever had 
last fall. Gotta fair price too. Calves never were so good.” 

"I'm sorry, Paige, we can’t do it. Land values are less than 
half what they were last year and interest rates are up to sixteen 
percent. You can’t make it.” 

When their attorney suggested bankruptcy, Paige and 
Bonnie pounded the streets looking for someone to finance their 
spring planting. "Give us one more year. We'll work harder. We 
can tighten our belts.” 

No one in the neighborhood knew Paige wouldn’t be in the 
field that spring, or that someone else would take his cows to 
pasture, lead the 4-H club, until the sale bill appeared in the 
paper. The day before the auction, friends and neighbors came. 
They lined up the tractors, trucks and haybalers; the showboxes, 
calf halters, and saddles. Paige showed a tight smile, "Don't you 
worry about ol’ Paige. He'll be all right." 

Bonnie arranged the chicken tubs and garden tools in neat 
rows across the yard, dusted the camper paneling with pine 
scented oil and laid a braided rug in front of the door. “People 
will want to see it.” 

A big crowd showed up for the auction. The tools and 
personal property brought more than expected and most of the 
machinery topped new price. A propane dealer bought the land. 
The banker was there to pick up the checks. The IRS sent a six 
digit bill. 

Paige and Bonnie moved to a rented bungalow in town, 
across the street from the school. Paige is a janitor, Bonnie a 
cook. The hallways of that school gleam and students ooh and 
aah over homemade bread and chicken and dumplings. At 4:00 
o’clock Bonnie has the coffee on for Paige down in the cafeteria 
and anyone else who wants a cup. She’s choosing recipes for 
next week’s menu. Paige slides his arm across the stainless steel 
counter, pulls down his cuff and rubs off a spot. 

—Linda Crandall 


FIRE 


Tim and I lived in a wooden firetrap. The vast complex of wood 
shingle roofs sprouted eruptions of flame more than once in the 
five years we called the apartment home. Still, we carted 
oriental rugs, oil paintings, a Steinway baby grand, projection 
equipment, too much furniture into every room and into packed 
closets. The latest acquisition, a huge wooden English chande- 
lier and two big wooden sconces, blocked easy passage to the 
den. Pieces of the disassembled chandelier were even under the 
electric drafting table in there. Someday we'd get to live in the 
house, someday when we finished building it. 

It wasn’t Tim’s voice that woke me up. But I heard him 
mutter, “Тһе balcony's on fire.” He rolled over and stood up. 
“The floor feels hot. Grab the baby and call the fire depart- 
ment." 

I found my bathrobe and wedding rings, and picked up the 
year old baby sleeping in her crib at the foot of our bed, sleeping 
there because we had no room for her any place else. Everything 
was black except the glowing corner of the balcony. Balancing 
the child on my hip, I moved to the kitchen wall phone. 

“The line’s dead,” I called back to him. I heard a knock on 
our front door. A neighbor wanted to know we were awake. 

I walked out into the night and down the steps to the 
ground floor, across the parking lot to watch. Safe on the 
ground, I thought to myself how stupid I'd been to neglect 
picking up my purse on my way out. I kept waiting for Tim, 
watching for him to appear in the doorway. Onlookers began to 
collect near us. “What time is it?” I asked one of them. He 
looked at his watch, squinting to see by the light of the carport 
some distance off. “Two fifteen.” 

Three fire trucks arrived, but parked cars blocked the 
firelane. They couldn’t hook up the hoses. By this time I could 
see bits of orange above the roof. Minutes passed. More 
minutes. Tim stumbled out into the September air. 

“God, he’s out.” 

For what I remember to be thirty minutes, the fire raged 
uncontrolled. Finally a spray above the back side of the roof. 
The hoses were hooked up. Flames popped up against the night. 
Water silenced their fury, and they attacked again. The battle 
continued. 

A newspaper reporter snapped a picture of the three of us 
huddled together. “Get the hell away from us. Use that picture 
and I'll kill ya. Gimme that camera!" Tim took out after the 
photographer. “Тіт!” I shouted, helpless. 

The fire chief sought us out and said that the fire had 


spread to the rafters in the roof. That was harder to contain. Five 


or six firefighters went into the apartment with hoses and 
tarpaulins. We kept watching, waiting. More entered and left. At 
last all went down the outside stairs. 

With the fire out, the manager opened an empty apartment 
for us. The baby went back to sleep. Tim fell apart. His body 
went into chills of shock, and his teeth chattered until I feared 
he'd bite his tongue. I stuffed a towel in his mouth. 

Around six, when black dissolved into light, I walked back 
in our home, viewing what remained of the possessions. Fire 
had danced through doors and down edges of clothes, down 
walls on to canvas, scorching everything in its path. Thrown out 
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on the balcony, the baby bed looked like burned kindling. Vases 
had exploded from the heat. What the dance had not destroyed, 
billows of smoke had. Everything metal, including the grandfa- 
ther clock works, rusted up from the smoke. Tarpaulins were 
thrown over the living room couch, chairs, and the Steinway. 
The butterfly tree and Hummels were crushed on the floor. 

I closed the door and went back to the sleeping child. 


—Margie Kleinneiur 


JUST DO IT 


*Come on ! You're just like a damn cow on a rope!" 

I am clinging to the side of the mountain looking down on 
Zermatt several thousand feet below. Across the valley the sun 
has risen over the Alps, warming the rock face on which I am 
standing. 

Ricky, my guide, is safely tied in above me on the ledge 
over which I am struggling to climb. My husband is tied into the 
mountain below me, patiently waiting for me to move on up. 

The problem is I can't move. The rock curves out over me 
and my legs are too short to reach the toehold Ricky has just 
used. I reach around the ledge to feel for another handhold. 
There is none. I stretch my legs and rub the toes of my boots up 
the ledge searching for a closer toehold. I can't feel any. 

I remember Ricky telling me about a woman who hired 
him to guide her up the Matterhom. They were about halfway 
up the mountain when she froze. He pleaded with her; he 
begged her; he even threatened her. Nothing helped. They stood 
on the side of the mountain for hours until she finally realized 
that she had two choices. They could spend the night on the side 
of a very dangerous mountain, or they could go down. She 
decided to go down. 

I remember Ricky telling me that I was never to go down a 
mountain "on the seat of the pants." That was cowardly and 
weak and I was never to disgrace him like that. [remember him 
coaxing me over dangerous places and praising me for my 
courage. But mostly, I remember him saying, “I won't let you 
fall. You must always remember that." 

Iremember that my husband did fall off the Eiger on a 
previous climb. He swung out over the abyss and slammed into 
the rock wall. His guide was tied in and the rope held. 

I look up. Ricky is getting impatient. I look down. Denny is 
giving me a smile and "thumbs up." I think about the lives of 
these two men being tied to mine on the side of this mountain. I 
look up again. Ricky shouts, “Соте on. Just do it!" 

I take a deep breath, turn loose of my handholds, push 
away from the mountain with my feet, swing out over the 
valley, and Ricky pulls me over the ledge. 


—Rebecca Mobbs 


INTENSIVE CARE 


I looked in on you this afternoon while you slept. You didn't 
hear me, and I just leaned on the doorframe because I didn't 
want to wake you. You seemed to need your rest. 

It seems to me that I've watched you sleep, watched you lie 
in bed a great deal in the last few years. I’m ambivalent about 
sleep now. It calls to mind the horror time, when you were in 
ICU after the surgery that saved your life as it lost the baby's. 
It's odd, but I remember some of the marginal things best. 
Scenes from the waiting room. Conversations in the cafeteria or 
the elevator. I remember in the bed nearest yours was the little 
black boy maybe five years old who'd been shot in the head in a 
car-chase shooting incident. Just lying on the pillow with a huge 
padded wrap around his head, like a turban. So small. A sleeping 
sultan. Two days later he was dead. He never woke up. An 
empty bed the third day when I came to see you. 

How easily that all comes back. It's an awful story, but the 
pain isn't immediate. But being there with you was like looking 
right into the sun. I had to close my eyes, or work in from the 
edges, like with the little boy. But now that it's been two years, I 
want to try to see it all. 

We've talked about how it started: about five-thirty, the 
phone calls from the office, first Suzie on one line, and then 
Mari on another. “Dawn fainted,” they said. "She's on her way 
to Marin General. The ambulance just left.” Fainted. Maybe I 
was already numb, wondering what fainting meant. Six months 
pregnant, it could be a lot of things. But I was calm as I got into 
the car to drive to the hospital. 

You had beaten me there. We've said many times since 
how thirteen minutes from Mill Valley to the emergency room 
was probably what saved you. At the time I didn't know. A half 
an hour or more of registering for you, and waiting through 
dumb TV in the lobby. Will and Anne came from your meeting. 
They were scared but they couldn't tell me much, except how 
pale you got when you collapsed. Then about seven o'clock a 
doctor came down. There were so many doctors after that I don't 
even remember who this was. Wilner I think. He said that you 
were a very sick woman and that they were going to do 
everything they could to try to save you. Save you. They were 
having trouble stabilizing your blood-pressure. There was 
internal bleeding. He didn't know what chances the baby had. 
Then he hurried back to surgery. This was far, far beyond 
fainting. 

The evening wore on. It got dark. Now and then we'd get a 
little news from a nurse, who could tell us nothing very much, 
and nothing official. The chaplain on duty stopped by the 
waiting room to see if he could do anything. He gave me his 
card. 

Toward ten o'clock it looked as if both you and the baby 
might make it. Then came the doctor—it was Wilner this time— 
still dressed in his surgery smock, taking off his gloves, or 
drying his hands, I don't remember which. They were bringing 
you up to ICU from surgery. You had had an aneurysm of the 
splenic artery—a freak thing, probably congenital and not 
related to your pregnancy. They had had trouble finding the 
source of the bleeding, but had stopped it eventually, and 
removed your spleen. I could see you soon, after your blood- 
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pressure stabilized. “Unfortunately,” Wilner said, “the baby 
didn’t make it.” Once they had you under control they looked 
for the fetal pulse and there was none. “I’m sorry,” he said. “It 
was a girl.” 

A few minutes later I was told I could see you. It was 
longer than I expected, and I thought they were probably having 
some trouble getting you stable. The chaplain had reappeared 
and offered to go in with me. I said I'd be okay. I was led 
through the electric doors into the ICU ward, past the duty desk, 
to the last room on the right. It's small. Closed in by real walls, 
not curtains like in some parts of the hospital. It's busy with 
nurses and objects I don't see clearly at first. 

I see you. But I can't believe it is you. Only your forehead 
looks familiar. Your hair is pulled back off your face somehow, 
and tied behind. There's a tube running from your mouth, taped 
to it, another looping under your nose, and a third in your throat. 
Your eyes are swollen so there's no socket—just a bulge from 
your cheekbone to your eyebrow, and in a liquid slit there, I see 
a little bit of your eye, very dark, and very far away. You look so 
damaged. Machines are everywhere. The clatter and the bells, 
the green digital graphs and numbers that tell me nothing at first. 
You’re connected to so many. One seems to be helping you 
breathe, and there’s a click and a sucking sound every few 
seconds, and your head moves ever so slightly, as your chest 
rises. An alarm rings when your breathing gets too shallow. 
Even now certain telephones give me chills. 

I spoke to you then, and I don’t think you heard me, ouch 
they told me you could. I think I talked too loud, the way people 
do with foreigners, as if they’re deaf. I just wanted you to know 
that I was there, and that you were there. That seemed miracle 
enough. There would be time to talk about the baby. 


—Jim Baldwin 


SETTING FIRES 


Our special place for pyromania was an enclosure behind a 
fence that bordered the back yard of my neighbors, the Smiths. 
In our hiding place Davie Brown and I had accumulated scraps 
of paper and pieces of wood. We'd construct miniature houses 
or forts and burn them down. 

Davie held up one of the matches. "Why don't we light 
some of these leaves? We could start a forest fire." 

I thought of Smokey the Bear, of nuns saying, "Never play 
with matches." For some reason I wanted to do the opposite of 
what they wanted. A six-year-old, I'd never felt this way before. 
My eyes alighted upon Davie's. He smiled. We shared a burning 
desire. 

He struck a match, then held it below a green leaf, which 
burned briefly but ended up merely smouldering. I lit another 
green leaf—its flame died also. Disappointed, we lit a Dixie cup 
lying atop some sticks. We left the enclosure. 

“Maybe the fire will spread,” Davie said without convic- 
tion. 

“Yeah.” But I knew nothing would happen. 


Deciding to play with some toys, we went to the playroom 
in my house. From my cabinet I got my new Matchbox MG. It 
rolled far across hard, smooth surfaces. After leaving my house, 
we headed for the Brown’s to pick up Davie’s Tonka truck. 

Ted stepped down from the back porch and stood before us. 
I wondered how Davie could live with such a brother. He used 
the word "shit" in front of his mother, and once he’d even thrust 
his fist through the Brown’s second-story bathroom window. 

*What're y'all doin’?” 

“Just playin’,” Davie mumbled. I never said anything to 
Ted unless I had to. 

“Really?” Ted asked. He smiled, but it made me feel sick to 
my stomach. 

“Let me see your car, Jack.” I knew what he'd do. He'd 
press it real hard on the pavement, bending the wheels so that it 
wouldn't roll anymore. Then he'd say, "Cheap. It was probably 
made in Japan." 

I didn't hand him the car. 

“If you don't give me the car, I'll tell your mom that you 
play with matches. I saw you two fire starters today. You're bad 
little boys." 

I handed him the car. 

“Thanks. Now I'm going to tell your mom anyway. It’s for 
your own good." He walked across my back yard with a smirk 
on his face. From the kitchen window facing the yard I heard 
mom call out, "Hey, Ted!" He always said, "Yes ma'am" and 
“Yes sir” to the parents whose kids he picked on. ("What nice 
manners," they'd say.) 

“Hello, ma’am,” he responded as he walked to the window 
to talk with her. After a minute, he closed the exchange with an 
obedient and polite “Yes ma’am.” 

His smile spread out like crows wings as he retumed to us. 
“She wants to see you, JACKY.” He knew I preferred the older- 
sounding name Jack. 

A black hole opened in my chest. My heart squeezed angry, 
guilty tears from me. As I walked toward my house, I felt Ted’s 
eyes ride my back in dark delight: "Ah, take it like a man.” 

I approached my mother in the kitchen, hardly able to see 
her. I felt like I was at the bottom of Beaver Lake. 

“What’s wrong?” Her face shone concern. 

“I know it was wrong but I did it anyway. I don’t know 
why but I did and I'll never do it again I’m sorry.” 

“What are you talking about?” 

* About the matches and what Ted told you.” 

“Ted didn't tell me anything. I told him to get you for 
lunch." 

“Oh.” 

“Honey, you know you shouldn’t play with matches. 
Promise me you won’t play with them again.” 

“Okay, mom. Really, I’m sorry. I won’t do it again.” Our 
eye contact nailed the covenant to my heart. 

*What'll it be, Jacky? Peanut butter and jelly or Swiss 
cheese?” 

“Swiss cheese. And, mom, would you call me Jack from 
now on?” 


—Jack Durkin 
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LATE AGAIN 


My parents went out a lot, and they were always late. If they had 
to be somewhere at six, Mom would still be gardening in her 
jungle print bikini until half past five. She kneeled by the edge of 
the garden tugging at weeds. Dad shouted to Mom that he was 
going to get ready, she should get going. When I heard the water 
stop, I ran outside. “Daddy’s out of the shower! You better hurry 


up.” 

Minutes passed before Mom came inside begging orders. 
“Would one of you run and get my dress? I think it’s hanging in 
the front door. Someone set up the ironing board. Where’s 
Kathryn? Go find your little sister.” Her face was smeared with 
dirt. Bits of hair popped out from under a scarf that kept her 
short auburn hair from her face. 

“Mom, do you want me to iron it?” 

“Oh, thank you Mimi,” she said gently, “but that material is 
hard to iron. ГЇЇ have time.” 

My older sister and I looked knowingly at each other. She 
wouldn't have time. Carefully, we took turns pressing the seams 
of her dress, forcing the wrinkles away until it looked pretty 
smooth. 

While Mom was showering, Dad came into the kitchen 
looking so tall and handsome. “Tell your mother I'll be in the 
car.” Our eyes widened. Oh, oh. Mom wasn’t even dressed yet. 
We shot upstairs. 

“Mom. Hurry! Get dressed. Daddy’s waiting for you in the 
car.” She threw her arms up in disgust. She thanked us for 
ironing the dress, and hurried us from the room. “Go down and 
tell him ГЇЇ be a minute.” 

“Dad, she’s almost ready,” I shouted out the door. Turning 
back toward the stairs, I yelled up to Mom, "Come on Mom. 
You're going to be late.” Dad started honking the hom and Mom 
started swearing as she ran down the stairs, hair wrapped in pink 
rollers, a shoe in one hand. “Shit, why does he always do this to 
me.” 

“Oh Mommy, you look beautiful.” Andrea’s eyes beamed 
up at mother. A backless dress hugged her long dark tanned 
figure. 

“Now remember to be good to each other. You can watch 
TV until ten. Mind Kristen when she tells you to go to bed. I 
love you all,” she said as she walked out the door. 

“Bye mommy, have a good time,” we said in chorus. 

We stood at the front door waving goodbye, our noses 
pressed up against the glass watching them argue as Dad backed 
out of the driveway. We knew they were going to be late. 


—A. Stone 


THE ACCIDENT 


Lane markers tick past, streetlights and overpasses arc shadow 
and light across the windshield. Music from the radio pours past 
to join the cool ocean of night air. The tires sing on the road as 
it winds underneath. Ahead a few red tail lights glow dimly; a 
cluster of headlights gleams far behind. Rush hour is long past. 


Another overpass swallows us in deeper shadow. A flicker 
to the right just as we emerge catches my eye enough to make 
me turn and look. 

Floating like a piece of lace on the night wind, the truck 
drifts down, then thunders across all three lanes. Sparking, 
tearing, grinding, it smashes into the cement wall separating 
north and southbound traffic. 

Dear God. 


Traffic sounds filter down into roaring darkness. I twist in 
the seat. Broken glass spatters down, grates on the seat, crunches 
underfoot. I spit some out of my mouth. My head echoes with 
pain. I dare to open an eye. Instantly, it fills with sticky wetness. 
I wipe the eye. 

“Peg?” 

Her door hangs open at a weird angle. 

...She's dead out there, smashed on the road. 

Can’t look. 

Couldn’t stop 

I couldn’t stop in time. 

I can’t move my leg. 

The door won’t open. 


Blackness again, until somebody pulls at me, screams at me 
to get out. 

“I’m not getting out. She's dead out there. Get the hell 
away—” 

“Beck—can you move? Can you get out on this side? Talk 
to me, Becky, come on!” 

“Peg? Really, you?” 

“Yeah! Can you move?” 

“I don’t—yeah, I think so. Jesus, the truck is right where 
the rear-view mirror used to be.” 

“I know. Let's get out of here. There's gas all over the 
road. 

“I can't see where I’m going." 

“Give me your hand.” 

We struggle out onto the highway, now a stage spotlighted 
by a hundred headlights. Ambulances scream in the distance. 
Steaming like a dying dragon, the truck stretches behind as 
people gather out of nowhere to stare. 


—Becky Cantrall 


WHEN FISHING FOR CRAPPIES 


“You may choose to fish from the bottom or top,” my grandfa- 
ther would say in a omniscient voice. He felt fishing the bottom 
was most productive on a still day when the weather has been 
consistently good over a period of time. The food the fish were 
in search of is on the floor of the stream or river. Fishing with 
floating bait is a good idea for days when the weather is bad— 
rainy, windy. Crappies tend to come near the surface during this 
time to feed on the floating insects. To use any other technique 
is ludicrous when trying to catch the elusive crappie. 
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It was a still hot day in the middle of July. My grandfather 
and I were fishing a run off of the Mammee river. My grandfa- 
ther set his tackle with the hook dangling on the bottom. I 
changed tactics and floated my bait about two feet below the 
surface. We both cast our rods in different directions. My 
grandfather didn’t notice what I had done. He was busy baiting 
his second rod with a special catfish dough. This rod he used to 
fish a short distance away. He has been doing this since the day 
he threw his line out and because of a tangle it didn’t go very far. 
He left the rod there to get more line from his tackle box. When 
he tried to reel the line in, he thought he was caught on a log. He 
started to cut the line, but just as he opened a Schaefer jack- 
knife, the line began to move: right, left, then went slack, and 
finally took off up stream. Ten minutes later, he banked the fish. 
It was the largest catfish caught in Swanton, Ohio in over 20 
years; I guess that would be 30 years now. 

I must have heard that story about every fifth time we went 
fishing. As he threw his line in the water a short distance from 
him, he said, “You know, I have been more lucky fishing close 
to bank than way out there where you are." To respond to this 
always brought the catfish story, which took all of twenty 
minutes. I said, “Really.” “Yes son, I remember when..." he 
would began the story with descriptive details and unusual 
sound effects. While he was telling the story, I caught about five 
crappies. He managed to pull in one. I warned him that if he lost 
our permanent fishing bet, the German beer I wanted was very 
expensive. He doesn't drink, so any beer is expensive to him. 

When I was up about ten fish to five, he made a comment 
about how I was fishing. This time I recited his rules on fishing 
for crappies. However, I added that one could fish near fallen 
trees during hot days and find crappies. They use these trees for 
shade. He did not respond; he only looked out towards my line 
which had a bobber attached to it. As he began to reel in his line, 
he said, “Son, I have been fishing for 50 years, and I know more 
about fishing for more types of fish than any man in these parts. 
I don't think there is one thing that you can tell me from your 
Field and Stream magazines that I don't know." He began to 
recite his rules on fishing for crappies. As he finished, I saw his 
larger bobber and bait splash near my line. Now he added, “If 
that don't work for you, go find a fallen tree and drop your bait 
about two feet below the surface and wait." 


—James Thompson 


DIESEL: A PROFILE 


On Sundays, Douglas “Diesel” Smith would bring his softball 
team up the mountain to play students at Bread Loaf. That's how 
we met. We had gotten to know each other a little bit after 
games when we sat around having a cold drink, rehashing the 
great plays, the crazy plays, the ones that never got made. One 
weekend he invited me back to his house after the game. We 
talked a lot on our drive down the mountain. Diesel struck me as 
a man unencumbered by the desire to accumulate what one 
might call material goods. He showed me where he lived, about 


two miles up into the mountains, behind his sister's trailer. 
Faded ceramic frogs sat atop a small wishing well that marked 
the beginning to his driveway. From the clothesline, towels 
heavy with rain dipped like wicks into water and mud. He's 
been living out here for two years now,” his sister Bonnie said 
proudly. “I’m trying to teach him to grow up and have a sense 
of responsibility. I've had to be a mother to him ever since he 
was little. He couldn't make it without me." 

At the entrance to his home, a six by ten foot plywood 
shack, flies buzzed around the remains of legless frogs scattered 
in a drainage ditch. The walls of his home were bare except for 
a picture of his part-time girlfriend that she had tacked up 
beside his bed. Beneath the one small window there was a 
microwave oven and a small refrigerator with a yellow tag 
describing how much energy it saved. A frying pan still 
contained the burned outlines of small webbed feet from a 
previous supper. The man from the Country Store had given 
Diesel the McKenzie Pickled Polish Sausage jar, now filled 
with hard-boiled eggs, that he kept next to the bed in case he 
got hungry at night. “They used to throw away the juice. Now I 
get it. I cure sometimes two batches before the flavor's gone." 
A small black and white TV sat on a box at an angle so it could 
be seen from the bed. Its broken antenna didn't bother him. “I 
don't watch it much anyhow. The last movie I saw was 'Hang 
*Em High.' I love the westerns." Diesel told me a lot of things 
about himself, how at night in his dreams he'd ride into Dodge 
City with Jesse James and Billy the Kid, high on a black saddle 
above a horse glistening and powerful. 

By day he'd mow lawns, paint, and cut firewood. He said 
he used to chop a cord of wood a day for an old man his sister 
let live out back in a small house on her property. “I used to get 
up every morning to go see how he was, if he needed anything. 
One morning it was so cold I got up early 'cause I couldn't 
stand to sleep anymore." I watched Diesel turn his head in the 
direction of the man's small house. “When I looked over and I 
couldn't see any smoke coming out of the chimney, I knew that 
death had taken him." 

Diesel used to do some logging before an I-beam fell on 
him at the Johnson Lumber Yard in Bristol. "It squashed me 
good. The doctor told me I oughta be dead. But I'm not, am I?" 
He opened another Bud and lit another Marlboro." I been 
smoking since fifth grade. That's why they call me Diesel, 
because I smoke so much." 

Diesel stayed in school more or less until tenth grade, 
although he never really enjoyed it. He was always small for his 
age and the other kids used to stuff him into garbage cans. His 
mother admitted, “I could never send him from home to school 
and figure he'd get there. He was no good for school." 

He was expelled that year for smoking pot and never 
returned. His counselor wanted him to go to what was then the 
Weeks School for Intransigent Youth in Vergennes. Instead, 
Diesel traveled to North Carolina to be with his sister, who had 
moved there with her husband the year before. "I knew when he 
got throwed out that I could never be away from him again," 
she said. "Mom and Dad worked all the time when we was kids 
and I always looked after him. Our folks live just up the road, 
but he still acts like I'm his mama." Together they moved back 
to the mountains. She knew how much Diesel missed the woods 
and meadows and streams. “The sun was so hot down there . 
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even Diesel couldn’t walk barefoot.” 

His former high school principal remembered Diesel as a 
fine, personable kid, capable of doing good work in his classes. 
“He was no slouch. But in class he’d just sit there and look at the 
teachers. I guess he was bored. The scenic woods probably 
looked better to him.” 

Diesel told me that the principal was one of the few people 
he liked in school. “He got me a job making cookies and stuffin 
the cafeteria. Even when I quit he said, ‘You still got your job if 
you want it.” 

Diesel's body maps the story of the hard-lived and some- 
times painful life that he and his sister talked about and shared 
with me in such a matter-of-fact way that it sometimes made me 
feel uncomfortable about what to say. To a stranger, he looks 
about thirty-eight. Last August he turned twenty-six. By his own 
guess he's had hundreds of stitches. He cut off his finger trying 
to make a go-cart out of a lawn mower. A year later, while 
dragging his feet along the road from the back of a pickup truck, 
a foot got stuck in a pothole. His sister, who followed in her own 
car, said she saw his leg "snap almost clean off." And he went 
through about a dozen casts, Bonnie told me, “because we just 
couldn't keep him still long enough to heal." 

At night in his dreams he rides into Dodge City with Jesse 
James and Billy the Kid, high on a black saddle above a horse 
glistening and powerful. 

Or he has a nightmare. In it he sees himself shoot his 
brother Chris in the face. “I was just little. I didn't know the 
bullet was in it. It went off. It's always on my mind. It wasn't 
right. I can never forget it. I was getting him to show me how to 
cock the gun. The bullet in it went off. He's okay now. The 
bullet was too close to his brain. They left it in there. It just 
grizzled over. "Diesel opened another Bud, lit another cigarette. 
Ashes piled up on his Spuds McKenzie tee-shirt. “I just can't 
never forget it." 

While he pitches softball he has a can of Bud next to him on 
the mound and a cigarette hanging out the side of his mouth. 
Friends and family cheer him and his teammates on from the 
sidelines. And losing a game never seems to bother him. Once, 
after a game that his team lost, he told me, "You know, I can't 
swim too good, but I can make it from one side of the brook to 
the other. And that's what counts." 

—Daniel Sharkovitz 


COUSIN TOM 


Cousin Tom never finished his first grade reader. For the nine 
years he went to country school the teachers spent a good part of 
their afternoons tutoring him. The other kids, lessons done, 
played outside or drew pictures at their desks, while Cousin 
Tom, brow knotted, fought with the mysteries of his thin little 
book. He could see Spot or Dick or Jane, he just couldn’t figure 
out what they were up to, couldn’t unriddle the verbs, couldn’t 
tell if they were running or walking or standing still. Tom left his 
book behind after eighth grade graduation, a good part of it 
undisturbed. 


Cousin Tom loved high school. He was big. All the coaches 
saw that right off. And he was ungodly strong, could carry half a 
dozen tacklers twenty yards or more. Girls liked his easy ways 
and sense of humor, and sometimes asked him for dates, a rare 
practice in those simple days. 

Tom’s high school teachers didn’t bother him, didn’t pester 
him to read about Spot and Jane. Usually they passed him. He 
was respectful and made them laugh. Even if he hadn’t been the 
greatest athlete in recent memory it would have been difficult to 
hold him to a standard. 

Outside of school Tom’s fights were legendary. Every rival 
town had a tough bully or two. Inevitably, the bullies picked on 
one of Tom’s buddies, and Tom evened the score. He lost only 
once, to a bunch of Omaha wiseguys with knives and chains. 
And he didn’t really lose, so much as run. Knives were bad form 
in the neighborhood, were regarded as unmanly. Running 
scarcely scratched his reputation. 

Watching Tom beat the living crap out of other human 
beings was a lesson in animal ferocity. He'd draw a line in the 
dirt with his boot, call them obnoxious names. If they stepped 
over the line he hit them. If they didn’t, he hit them anyway. 
Usually they went down, pole-axed. Those were the fortunate 
ones, the only slightly wounded, who woke up with sore jaws 
and stunning headaches. The really tough guys, the ones that 
took the first shot and fought back, always got hurt. Hospital 
hurt. 

Yet none of Tom’s friends were afraid of him. They teased 
him in the normal merciless manner of school kids everywhere. 
He was good-hearted, gave them money when he had it, hauled 
kids he barely knew half-way across the county. And he didn’t 
pick on the weak kids. He’d go out of his way to be buddies 
with any social leper that crossed his path. But no bully was safe 
when Tom was around, that was the thing. Any friend of Tom’s 
felt ten feet tall and bulletproof. 

The night Tom got hurt was a Saturday night, a Fourth of 
July Saturday night, a dance at the Starlight Ballroom Saturday 
night. Friend Wally had temporarily lost his girl to a tough kid 
home from the Navy. The Navy kid had two Navy buddies along 
for support. Enter Cousin Tom. 

Wally had a half-baked plan and a quarter stick of 
dynamite. They’d throw this dynamite close to the ballroom and 
the explosion would make the Navy guys curious, so curious 
they’d come out to investigate. That’s when Wally would jump 
the guy who'd stolen his girl. All Tom had to do was keep the 
other two clear. To Tom, pleasantly drunk on cherry vodka, it 
promised to be a piece of cake. 

` There was no debate about who was going to throw the 
dynamite. Tom was state champion in both the shot and discus 
that year. Could be he’d throw it so high it would go off in the 
air. Folks would hear it for miles around. Those Navy jerks 
would never know what hit them, be standing in the doorway 
with their stupid mouths open and then POW! Teach them to 
mess with a guy’s best girl. 

Tom held the dynamite out to Wally’s lighter, his feet wide 
apart, shoulders ready to roll skyward. Wally lit the fuse. The 
dynamite went off. The explosion blew in the side of a nearby 
car. Wally found himself in a ditch thirty feet away. Tom was 
still standing in the same spot, feet wide apart, yelling something 
about his hand. The blast, which woke Tom’s mother five miles 
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away, hadn’t even knocked him down. 

The doctors gave him a hook, and in time he could light 
his own cigarettes. He drifted out to Oregon, lived in a 
commune, sang in a rock band, let his flat-top grow long. He 
switched from marijuana back to whiskey, took up pool. Now 
he and a buddy hustle pool all over the west coast. 

Tom discovered that a big man with a hook doesn’t have 
to fight very often, that the sight of that cold stainless steel 
makes tough guys back away. He’s been able to relax, become 
almost gentle. “I sometimes wish," he told me recently, “that 
T'd had this hook all along. Wouldn't I have been something?" 


—B. Plenty 


INCIDENT AT BOTTLE NECK 


“Y’know, he's really just a good kid trying to be bad." 

We sat around and discussed him, after the hysteria died 
down. Westwood had sent out a progress report just last week. 
“Rod’s doing better. About C work in English." For Rod, that 
was great. 

“I got along fine with him,” said Johnson. "Didn't do the 
work—but he was funny." 

He liked to spend the lapse between classes telling tales of 
Mom—28 years old—who had a big party last Friday, took his 
stereo and the car up to Crater Lake, and didn't even bother to 
tell him about it till she dragged in the next morning, so he 
missed out. “Мап,” he shook his head in mock disgust and 
grinned with wide-spaced teeth. “My mom is crazy!” 

Tom black jeans. Sleeveless Levi jacket with a hand- 
painted “Motley Crue” emblazoning the back. Hidden pockets 
belied by tempting bulges hinted of oh, maybe a pack today, 
magazines tomorrow—a string of firecrackers once. No one 
bothered about the bulges much, preferring not to look too 
close. Long ratty-yellow hair sweeping his eyes, he grinned at 
comrades and teachers alike. Kind of vacant, no malice. "Man, I 
wouldn't teach for nothin," he responded to Hansen's jibes 
about growing up to become a working man. "I wouldn't put up 
with all the shi—I mean crap you guys hafta take. Man, that'd 
just piss me off." 

He started a fight and lost and had to do DT. While there, 
he just sat until I tossed him a book. After two hours of silence, 
he waved it in my face. "Man, this is good. I've never read this 
much of a whole book before. Can I borrow it overnight?" 

What, my personal copy of Tex? Well, gee, I guess you 
can. 

"Tomorrow I won't be in school," he told me in art class 
on Monday. "See, I gotta go to court for my friend. They been 
sayin' he stoled all this stuff from the Skate Shop, but really, no 
way he could've. He was stoned sick at my house that whole 
weekend. By the way, here's my drawing. I don't like how it 
turned out so good, but the guitar looks neat. I guess it'll have to 
do." It ended up on display. 


The rumor took three days to reach the administration. The 
locker was opened, the fully-loaded 22-caliber pistol located 
and safely handed over to the cops. Confronted with the 
evidence in the hall after third period, tough Rod turned 
marshmallow. “Oh man, what’ve I done, what've I done,” he 
bawled into the front of the principal's shirt. "Man, I wouldn't 
kill nobody, I wouldn’t kill nobody.” 

Channel six news, at five-thirty and ten: “Boy in rural 
school suspended after being caught with firearms he was 
carrying for protection.” 

“Damn, makes us look like a bunch of jerks out here,” 
complained Smith. "Like we're a bunch of gangsters shooting 
at each other. Nobody even bothered to call and ask us for 
details.” 

“Too bad it had to be Rod,” said Burdick. “Why couldn't 
it have been Marc Stills? I'd love to see him in trouble.” 

Turned out Rod wasn't carrying the gun for protection 
from anyone at school. He thought his mother's boyfriend was 
after him. He carried it when he walked home at night. 

His check-out sheet said he'd go to Wyoming to live with 
dad. No reason. The departing mid-term report was the best 
he'd had so far, grades one through nine: a 2.63 average—high 
enough to run for office or be an athlete. No fines, no overdue 
materials. A book called Tex had never been returned, but I 
didn't mention it. 

—Suzanne Weston 


BIRD SONG WOMAN 


Her name is Bird Song Woman and she knows the songs of 
every season. She can answer the burrowing owl, the chickadee 
and the snow geese, but her favorite song and the one I love to 
hear is that of the meadowlark. When I was a little girl she 
taught me to ride her Appaloosa gelding with just a hackamore 
and his warm, hairy muscles rippling beneath me. I stood on an 
old wooden dynamite crate so I could knead the dough beside 
her when she taught me how to make bread. Knead it till it 
speaks to you she would always say to me, and the freckled, 
mound of stone ground would squeak and pop in her hands. 

Once when we were making bread at the kitchen table, I 
asked, “Grandma, did my Grandpa ever live here?” She paused 
and looked deep inside me for what seemed like a long time. 

She sprinkled more flour on the dark walnut grease stain in 
the middle of the oak table where the sticky dough held fast. 
She was a twilight worker, quiet and slow. Her whole body 
gently swayed back and forth to the rhythm of her hands taking 
turns disappearing in and out of the dough. 

“We used to live on the river bottom,” she answered in her 
soft, lilting voice. “ All of us Shepherds.” The stubbom sticky 
dough slowly began pulling itself into one breathing heap. 
“That was before the dam.” 

I knew she was working herself up like the dough to tell 
me something special. She was a woman of many songs but few 
words and I was ready to hear what she said. 

“Your Grandpa could swim like a turtle,” she began with a 
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smile. "He'd take his little wild ones and his old bamboo pole 
standing out there in the lean-to, and the pack of them would 
spend the whole day down on the river. Just swimming and 
fishing and chasing each other through the cottonwoods, 
forgetting all about the sun.” Her right hand disappeared into the 
speckled dough belly and a big bubble rose up with a sigh. 

“Just about when Га start to light the kerosene lamps," she 
and her smile continued, "I'd hear Grandpa’s hoot out there in 
the dark. I'd answer him and wait. Listening. Sure enough, your 
daddy and the rest of them would all try it. Then one would 
giggle and after a while they’d be all broken up, laughing. They 
sounded more like a pack of coyote pups, but your Grandpa 
didn’t scold. He’d let them carry on their barking and yipping 
like that till they got to the hitching post.” She paused and shook 
her head, her eyes dancing off her smile. I abandoned my post 
and my little mound of dough, climbed up on Jimmy's tall stool 
and sat with my elbows riveted to the flour dust on the edge of 
the table. 

“Then your Grandpa would make them take tums washing 
the sand off their feet. They’d all sit down around this table, all 
yipped out and quiet. They slept like bears in the winter after 
your Grandpa took them to the river.” 

For a time just the dough spoke above the quiet shuffling 
about on the table as Big Ben ticked on from the windowsill in 
the background. Another bubble swelled up from the freckled 
dough belly, broke, and shrank back into the rubbery, moving ' 
mushroom. I watched her like a rock as she picked up the shiny 
glutinous lump, set it to one side and sprinkled some flour on 
the big slab of soapstone on the reservoir of the stove. 

Then she lifted the heavy dough ball into her speckled blue 
dishpan, hauled the dishpan to the stove and coaxed the dough 
out onto the soapstone. Reaching into the warming oven, she 
pulled out a clean, flour sack dishtowel and covered the resting 
dough. With one hand she opened the side door of the stove, 
stoked the bed of glowing sticks with the lid lifter in the other 
hand, then slid in an arm of dry ash. She filled her white enamel 
cup that she kept on top of the warming oven with coffee, took a 
quick peck through the steam and put the cup back where it was. 





“Days and nights were like that on the river until a man in 
a Government car came around and told us we had to move. 
Some men in Washington had made a deal with some of those 
on the tribal council to build a dam. He told us that the Govern- 
ment would move our houses up to the butte half-way across the 
reservation. Or we didn’t have to move them and they would 
pay us or we could move into this Government housing camp. 
We listened to what he said, but none of us wanted to move. 
Wilson Young Bear went to visit his brother over by Red 
Scaffold and he told everyone there were no trees where they 
wanted us to move. There was no river, either. All of the old- 
timers were angry about the whole thing. Your Grandpa said 
he’d live with the fishes before he would move to that 
“wasichu” town. It was a crazy time. Some of us put in a garden 
and made pretend the Government man hadn’t told us anything. 
Some people went to the tribal council and begged them to 
change their minds. A few of the older ones got all confused 
because they thought we were moving out to the Black Hills and 
they couldn’t understand what the fuss was all about. Well, they 
moved us up here before the winter set in and Grandpa came 
along too. Then one sunny quiet day, after about three days of 
howling wind and blowing snow, Grandpa said he was going to 
go see his cousin Joe. The sun went down and it began to get 
real cold, like it does when you can see tiny little stars sparkling 
on the snow. Some men found Grandpa the next morning on 
Virgin Creek Trail south of LaPlant. He was almost home by 
the shortcut,” she said softly, picking dough skin from her 
hands. 

For a long time I had trouble trying to swallow. In the 
meantime Grandma had moved from her chair at the table, lifted 
the dough from the stove to the table and was working the soft, 
brown mounds for the oven tins. I watched her as she gently 
fitted the loaves into the tins. I understood then why she still 
takes her coffee cup out to the clothes line on warm summer 
evenings; and why listening to the birds as they settled down to 
sleep was so important to her. I realized then she would have 
gone with Grandpa, but instead she chose to stay. 


—Lanniko L. Lee 


























BEYOND THE FALL 


Beyond the fall, the water is deep and blackish-green; cliffs 
hang out over the river, and a canopy of trees obliterates the sky. 
Twenty feet above us, we see the outline of the humans shaking 
their heads, staring down. Those we knew before wave as we 
start down the river in a splash of glowing fins. 

In the strong current our bodies roll and bump dully against 
boulders. The river sinks through stone eons of morphology, and 
we descend, sliding between layers of black and green. With 
fingers, toes, we grasp at the stones tumbled along the bottom to 
steer. Only eyes show above the surface as we slither through 
chutes and drift through deep calms. The river goes deeper into 
the earth. 

Lizard cold, we drag ourselves onto grey stone and seek the 
smooth heat from the far away sky. The dark water flows ever 
down, ever back, but we remain immobile, touch the rock with 
bulb-tipped fingers; soft white bellies soak the heat into our 
blood. Identical, we lie on the rocks. We don't speak. A 
transparent membrane slides side to side across our golden eyes. 
That's how we know éach other. 


—Karen Walker 
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BACK TO BASICS 


Mrs. McKee had a temper. When she lost control, as she usually 
did if one of her sixth grade students mistook a verb for an 
adjective, she didn't fight it. She didn't take a deep breath, didn't 
grit her teeth and try a different tack. She shrieked. Shrieked 
long ear-splitting one-note screeches so high up the scale they 
threatened every window in the room. 
"Eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeyoooooooooooooostoooooocopid idjitt" Her 
face, blood-puffed and twitchy, radiated a physical, searing heat. 
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She always threw her grammar book. Usually it knocked over 
the trash can, spilling papers and wet gum. 
"Eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeyoooooooooooooooooooomorrrrrrrrron! 
Pick that up!" And the poor wretch who'd started the whole 
fuss, knees banging together like cymbals, had to clean up the 
mess. Had to clean up the mess while she stormed back and 
forth across the room shrieking and kicking the walls, stopping 
only to hurl erasers and odd bits of chalk. Long white strings of 
drool flew out of her mouth onto our faces and notebooks. We 
sat, frozen and witless as a stack of dead guppies, too scared to 
wipe off the spit. 

Mrs. McKee did what she wanted. We never knew when 
she'd blow, or for how long. She could scream for an hour one 
day and smile for an hour the next. No one had a clue to what 
she'd do to us if we mis-diagrammed a sentence. We just knew 
it would be awful. 

New McKee horror stories floated around school every 
week. She slapped kids, grabbed ears and hair, banged their 
heads against the blackboard. When a big eighth grade boy said, 
"We was" twice in one class period, she raked his cheeks with 
her red nails, leaving long welts that branded him for days. 

But after Mrs. McKee hit the Swartz boy with the un- 
abridged dictionary, some kids started missing school. I think it 
was because she tricked him that frightened us most. 

Elmo Swartz was a nice kid, dumber than a box of rocks, 
but nice. Minded his own business. He plugged away, did the 
best he could. Too bad he couldn't read French. Our reading 
book had a long story about a young French war widow raising a 
couple of earnest, completely trustworthy children in the harsh 
situation of post-war Europe. On one special occasion the 
widow scraped up a few francs to buy enough eggs and milk to 
make crepes. 

Mrs. McKee had us reading aloud, taking turns. The 
Pokorny girl was batting along in good shape. 

"Monique opened the apartment door. She placed her 
packages on the table. 'Simone. Jean Claude. Come quick. I 
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Mrs. McKee interrupted, “Elmo, see if you can read today. 
Start where Monique calls the children. What? You weren’t 
paying attention? Someone help him find his place.What were 
you doing, Elmo? Picking your nose again? Find it? Hurry up— 
we're waiting. Help him, someone. That's right, the fourth 
paragraph where it says ‘Come quick.’ Do you have it, Elmo? 
Good, it's about time." 

And Elmo, bless his heart, started out strong, like the 
trooper he was, stumbling only a little. 

"C-c-come quick. I ha-have a su-uh-prise for y-y-you." 

*Wha-What is it? the ch-children ah-asked.” 

Right there, most of us started holding our breath. Our eyes 
had skipped ahead to the next sentence. There was no way Elmo 
was going to get through it. 

“I ha-have eggs and m-milk. Tonight we will make ca-ca- 
стееріеѕ.’ 

“C-reepies? Car-eepies?” Mrs. McKee threw her book. 
Elmo ducked. “Eeeeeeeeeee yoooooooooooooo stooooooooo0- 
ооооооорій idjit! “ Then she stopped. Maybe it was over. I 
peeked. She was in the back row, standing over poor Elmo, 
hands on hips, her face scarlet and jumpy. Elmo had his book 
straight out in official reading position, gripping it for all he was 
worth. She tore the book out of his hands and slammed it to the 
fioor. 

"Pick up the book, Elmo." Elmo never blinked. And when 
he leaned over, Mrs. McKee hoisted the big yellow unabridged 
dictionary off the stand and lifted it high above her head. 

Nobody said, “Look out, Elmo!" or “Watch out!" or 
“Duck!” We just sat, quiet as thieves, watching that huge book 
take its terrible ride downward. It hit him smack behind the 
head, drove him straight onto the floor. He lay on his side 
unmoving, except for one leg, which stuck out at an odd angle, 
quivering. His eyes were open. A little blood welled up in his 
ear, until it was full, then rolled down his neck in a steady 
stream. Some girl started crying. 

Then he was gone, snatched from the floor and carried out 
in a blur of red fingernails, overalls, a dragging foot, a white 
shirt, a tie. Somebody said the principal was there. Someone else 
wondered what he’d do. Then Mrs. McKee was back, white- 
faced. I remember that. The Pokorny girl started reading again. 
She read for a long time, and when she was done, Mrs. McKee 
smiled and said she was proud of us all. 

When we left school, Elmo’s parents were getting out of 
their pickup truck. We stepped off the walk to let them by. Mrs. 
Swartz didn’t look up, but Elmo’s dad was angry. He stared at 
us. We looked at our feet. 

My sister, who was in high school and knew everything, 
came-home with the story that Mrs. McKee had denied any 
crime, had said Elmo was an epileptic, said he was always 
having fits. They asked the Pokorny girl, in front of Mrs. 
McKee. She couldn’t remember any other fits, but sort of 
remembered this last one. Mrs. McKee was back in class the 
next day, just like usual. 

Elmo stayed out of school for a few days. On Monday he 
returned. Mrs. McKee screamed at the rest of us, made the 
windows rattle. But she never screamed at Elmo. He was safe. 


—B. Plenty 





HIDING 


Tonight when you came home from work I hid behind the front 
door like I always do. Pressed close to the wall, hardly 
breathing. You pretended you didn’t know I was there, like 
always. Then you closed the door and were surprised to find 
me. And I laughed and laughed. Like always. 

Then you went to see Mom in the kitchen, to ask about 
dinner. Alex was watching Sarah wiggle around on a blanket. 
Edward was watching television. I watched you in the kitchen, 
with Mom. 

Mom said something about a crack in a light. The one on 
the stairwell landing that dropped out of the ceiling like an 
upside-down mushroom . 

I snuck away to look at the light. Halfway between 
downstairs and upstairs, I hung my head back and stared up to 
look for a crack in the glass. I couldn’t see one. 

Then I heard your voice get loud. I heard you say, 
“Goddammit.” I hurried upstairs and climbed onto my bed, 
wrapping legs and arms around me. The house shook as you 
walked, especially through the dining room where the glass case 
jiggled. I felt in trouble already. 

“All right! All three of you out here, now!” 

I didn’t want to be the first so I waited for them to go. I 
held onto a box of Lincoln Logs. Then you yelled again, and 
they called me too. So I came out. I hadn't seen any crack, but 
you had found one. 

Now you stand three steps below me on the landing where 
I just was. Three steps below me, so our eyes are level. Edward 
and Alex are here too, but you’re not looking at them. You only 
stare at me. I want to hide behind the door and make you laugh, 
but your lips are curled down now, and you are yelling. 

“Who's going to tell me what happened?" 

The other two don’t say a word. You look at me for an 
answer. I want to say “I don’t know anything,” but I’m too 
scared to talk. "I don’t know, I don’t know,” I shout in my head. 
But you can’t hear me. The other two don’t say a word. 

So you tell us that somebody has to be punished. Some- 
body. You still look at me. 

“I don’t know anything!” The cry leaps out of my mouth. I 
don’t want to cry. I’m not the right somebody. 

But somebody has to be punished. So you send me upstairs 
and go down to dinner. And the others go down with you. 

I climb onto my bed, wrapping legs and arms around me. 
My face swells with tears only your fingers can cool. But you 
are downstairs, and soon you'll forget. And I am upstairs alone. 

Tomorrow I'll still hide behind the door, pressed close to 
the wall, hardly breathing. And you'll still be surprised to find 
me there, when you come home from work. And I'll still laugh, 
but not as hard. 


—B. Kloman 














SCHOOL WORDS 


If you know my Unci, you know she is a clean woman. 

She wipes her cupboards down when she’s finished with her 
Flours and bowls, raisins and pans. And her 

Stove is just as clean inside and out as her flour bin. 

She never stores up grudges. And like moldy 

Apples that go bad and smell, she throws out gossip and 

Lies and never lets angry words take up a home in her head. 
“What is in your head will soon be on your tongue,” she'd say, 
With the same stubbornness as pulling out a 

Cactus with your bare hands. 


Not me, or at least, not one time, when I tried to bring 

Home something else I had learned at school. 

Words I learned I found so much fun and the 

Power they had in themselves amazed me. 

So much so was I caught up in this game that it was 
Contagious it seemed. 

I'd say a new word like “baffle” and ask Unci 

What she thought it meant. 

“It sounds like an oilcloth or a thick piece of hide 

Flapping in the wind." I shook my head and she would 
Guess more. “A ewe heavy with lambs,” she said in the 
Words she knew as English. 

I giggled and hid behind my hands and tried not to 

Fall out of the game and into shame. Then when I could 

See I was close to the edge, I'd tell her the word and 

What it would mean and we'd both break up and have a good 
Laugh. 

Except one day when I learned my Unci knew more than I did. 


“Shit,” I said. "Damn." I had burned a pan of sweet rolls. 
“When are you moving?” she asked, looking up from her 
quilting. "Going away to live with them?" 
“I'm not going anywhere, Unci.” 
"But you can't live here," she said. "It will draw 
Flies and the stench will be so bad no one could 
Eator enjoy their food." 
I was already lost in what she was saying. 
“What do you mean?" I wanted to know. This was 
Not how we played the game. 
“When people use those kinds of words, words like you 
Said, they stir up a pit, a dam like you said, and fill up the 
Air with bad smell. It goes up their noses and 
Spoils their minds. They can't think to 
Speak right. The words usually come from that big pit of 
Anger; the stench flaps off their tongues and the 
Sense of those words nobody knows. So you see, 
We don't say them here; and if you think that 
You can, you'll have to move." 
Ashamed, I stared at the cupboard and did not see Unci 
Smile. 
—Lanniko L. Lee 
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WISHING 


I faced the mirror above the sink and smashed my wet bangs 
back across the top of my head with my hand. Then I wet them 
some more so they would stay put. I took a deep breath and 
marched to the laundry room. 

"Mom!" 

She finished pulling a load of linen from the dryer, 
dropping it into a wicker basket before turning around. I was 
barefoot, clad only in my favorite ragged cutoffs. She sighed. 
“What is it, Ellen?” 

“Mom, I’ve been thinkin’. I really don’t like bein’ a girl.” 

She smiled. “Yes, I know.” 

“But, I mean, I really don't like bein’ a girl." I paused to let 
the significance of the announcement sink in, then launched into 
the plan. “So I've been thinkin’, maybe I could just be a boy.” 

She bent and started folding the washcloths. 

“See, you could cut my hair off short and throw all my 
dresses away an' just let me wear pants all the time, an' call me 
Allen instead of Ellen, and nobody would know." I smiled and 
shrugged my arms out, slapping them back against my bare legs. 

"Ellen, you just finished first grade. What would all your 
friends think if you showed up next year dressing and talking 
like a boy? Wouldn't they know?" 

“Oh hell..." Mom twisted her mouth but much to my 
encouragement didn't follow up with a reprimand. I continued in 
dramatic exasperation. "Don't you see? That would be easy, all 
you'd have to do is let me go to a different school. I could walk 
to Adams instead of Kennedy, it's not that far, an' —" 

“Yes, and what about church, Ellen? We can’t just switch 
wards, everyone would—” 

“Mo—ther, that’s еаѕу.1 just won't go. See, if I don’t go to 
church for about a year, everyone will forget who I am, so when 
I come back they’ ll just think I’m your little boy and—" 

“Honey, it won’t work.” 

“But Mo-om....” 

“That’s enough, Ellen. I mean it.” She moved past me with 
the laundry into the rec room. She bent to plug the iron in and 
slammed it onto the board. Then she pulled a white sheet from 
the basket, folded it in half, sprayed it down, and attacked the 
wrinkled cloth. The fabric steamed when she placed the hot steel 
against it, and a sterile earthy scent rose from the thick linen. 
Arms folded across my bare chest, I watched, trying hard to 
keep the anger inside. A tangle of damp hair let loose and fell 
into my eyes. Impatiently I swept it back in place, and when it 
wouldn’t stay, pounded it several times, hard, back onto my 
head. Mom glanced over. “Ellen, put your shirt on and go out to 
play.” 

I pivoted away and stomped across the room, back rigid, 
eyes squinting straight ahead. I clomped up the stairs and 
banged the front door, loud. I hated her. Why couldn’t she take 
my plan seriously? Why couldn’t she understand that I wasn’t 
just wishing, that I'd thought this through, that I really did hate 
being a girl? 

I smashed several marigolds growing next to the front 
porch with my feet. Then I yanked one from the ground and 
began plucking at its convoluted petals. In time to the ripping of 
each red-striped fold, I spit out words to a rhythmic chant. “I 
hate bein’ a girl-one, I hate bein’ a girl-two, I hate bein’ a girl- 
three, I hate—” 


ج ا ي س س ا ا ا س ےم و ع د س ا وتاه سات | 
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“Hi, whatcha doin?” 

It was my best friend, Steve, taller than me by a head, with 
straggly blonde hair, barefoot and shirtless, just like me. I threw 
the flower down and turned to him, taking his hand. “Steve, let’s 
fight.” 

He grinned. “Мо, Ellen...I don’t really feel like fightin’ 
today, not you anyway.” 

“Oh come on, Steve! What's wrong with you, are you a 
sissy?" 

*No, but—" 

I shoved him hard as I could in the chest. "Yes you are, 
you're just a sissy. I know you are an’ I’m gonna tell!" 

*No I'm not!" He shoved me back and then we were rolling 
on the front lawn, punching and scratching. 

I was on my back, Steve straddling me, but tickling instead 
of hitting while I giggled, when mom descended. She hauled 
Steve off by the hair and he ran away. She yanked me to my feet 
and dragged me, kicking, into the house, down the stairs and into 
the rec room. She set me on the sofa. “I don't know what's the 
matter with you, playing with a boy in the front yard like that. 
What if someone saw!" She snapped on the TV. "Now, you just 
stay right where you are until you can behave. I'm ashamed!" 
And she went back to her ironing. 

I breathed hard for a long time before I recognized that it 
was Andy Griffith on the screen, my favorite show. But when I 
curled against the cushions to watch, I couldn’t concentrate. 
When the tears started, I was embarrassed and tried to make 
them stop, but they just came harder and harder. Mom sat down 
and cradled my head under her arm, against her breast. She 
played with my crazied bangs. 

“You think I don’t understand,” she crooned. “But I know 
how bad you want this. There are things I want very much too, 
but they won’t work.” 

“But Mom—” 

“Ellen, it just won't work.” 

—Ellen Pearson 


JASMINE 


I had been trying to break the ice with Becky Nodiff most of 
spring quarter. We had had a number of private times in her 
room, talking and listening to Buffalo Springfield’s “Last Time 
Around,” which was big that spring. But she was a smoker, a 
chain ‘smoker, in fact. And whenever I thought I had gauged the 
time to be right to move in a little closer, she lit another 
Marlboro. I didn’t mind the smoke so much; it was that little 
ember that seemed to stay between us. 

So my plan was to surprise her when she wasn’t smoking: 
a little romantic visitation. At 6:00 a.m. 

The moming had begun smoothly. My alarm went off at 
5:30, and I got out of the room with only a few moans from my 
roommate about the noise and the hour. Walking across campus 
was great. Nobody was around. This was in the pre-jogging era, 
and the only company I had was a garbage truck growling away 
behind the student union. 

A key part of the plan was the fresh flowers I envisioned 








strewn across her floor and on her bed, and to my good fortune, 
there seemed to be flowers everywhere. It didn't take me very 
long to fill my linen service pillowcase with at least three or 
four inches of mixed blossoms. I took whatever I found on my 
way: pink and white oleander from hedges near the dorms, 
yellow daisies from near the library, purple periwinkle and a 
few rock roses, pink with the yellow center, from somebody's 
garden, and a big haul of star jasmine—pure white. I didn't even 
know what it was at the time, it just smelled so good. Something 
like gardenias, but a little more subtle. So many of my blooms 
were pretty but odorless, I thought it would be good to get a 
bunch of the jasmine. As I reached Becky's dorm and opened 
the sack one more time, I had to admit it was pretty impressive. 

The front door was locked at that hour, but I'd foreseen 
that difficulty. A few days before, while a few of us were 
clowning around, I had discovered that I could climb up from 
the parking lot behind second center, where Becky lived. That 
was really the inspiration for the plan. The round bay of the 
dining room nearly abutted the square outcrop of the kitchen. 
There was a narrow shaft about three feet across where they 
almost joined, and a rain gutter ran down from the kitchen roof 
right there. By chimneying up between the two walls and using 
the gutter, I could easily gain the flat gravel roof over the 
kitchen, and then there was only a low wall about shoulder 
height between me and the balcony. It would be easy to hoist 
myself over, then walk the ten steps to Becky’s window. 

There was nobody in the parking lot, so I took the 
pillowcase in my teeth and stepped up onto the gas meter, then 
the window ledge, and began the climb. Just as I had rehearsed 
it. I was on the balcony in less than a minute, only a few steps 
from her window. 

But what was this? Her light was on. I walked over with 
my Santa sack and peered in the open window. Becky was 
sitting fully dressed on the bed, smoking and listening to the 
radio. But not music. I knocked on the frame. “Hi.” 

She didn’t seem surprised, glad, or outraged, she just 
motioned me in. It was as if I always came in that way. I 
climbed over the ledge. 

“Somebody shot Bobby Kennedy,” she said. She went on 
listening to the voice on the radio. 

I sat on the end of the bed. How could this be? Martin 
Luther King’s assassination was still news. A Kennedy was 
already dead. What kind of a world was this? I put the pillow- 
case down on the floor beside the bed, out of sight. We listened 
to the radio for an hour or so. What didn’t come over the air 
during that time, she filled in for me: just after midnight...after 
the victory speech at the headquarters in Los Angeles...a 
shortcut through a kitchen galley to his next destination... three 
shots fired at close range... a man with a strange, soon-to-be- 
familiar name, Sirhan Sirhan, arrested in the shooting...the latest 
from the hospital.... Becky smoked and cried. At 7:15 we went 
down to the cafeteria. 

Under other circumstances, I might have felt some 
notoriety having breakfast in the freshman girls’ dorm, even if 
that’s all it was. Of course anyone who noticed assumed the 
obvious. But with the news going around that moming, nobody 
cared about some stupid fuck from across campus. I felt I 
should apologize, but I just ate my toast and eggs, and talked 
about Bobby. After breakfast I left by the front door. 

I never did get anywhere with Becky. We remained friends 
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for awhile, then drifted into other circles, as will happen at big 
schools. As for the pillowcase, I don’t remember what happened 
to it. Obviously there was no flower strewing. Whenever I smell 
jasmine, I think of Becky, and a host of conflicting feelings 
troop in. But there were no more balcony scenes. I had been 
forever cured of that. 


—Jim Baldwin 


FIFTEEN 


“оппа drive my car?” 

“Sure, I guess so.” 

Ann had picked me up to go to a summer picnic. Two 
weeks before on her sixteenth birthday, she had passed her 
driver’s test. I was still fifteen and had never driven a car. 

She headed over to a residential area with huge homes. 
Less traffic. I didn’t know the first thing about functioning in 
the driver’s seat, but driving slowly by houses seemed harmless. 

Ann stopped the car on a wide street with a landscaped 
island of trees, and I moved into the driver’s seat. Both the 
brakes and the accelerator held me in their power. I turned the 
ignition and crept fearful as a child towards the comer of the 
block. The speedometer registered five miles per hour. I 
lessened the grip on the steering wheel. I started to feel more 
comfortable. 

The car possessed me as I maneuvered a turn at the 
intersection. Driving too slowly, I went out, way out into the 
opposite driving lane. A car approached directly in my path. 

“Tum the steering wheel!” I barely heard Ann’s voice. 

I jerked the wheel to my right. I lost any control. My eyes 
shot to the floor, and I pushed one of the floor pedals. Smashed. 
Stopped by the force of a sturdy elm. 

“Апп, why did you make me do it? Why did you make me 
do it?” I muttered at the nearest front door. 

Pain throbbed in my mouth, my head. I looked back at the 
car. A woman answered the door. 

“Ann, why did you make me do it?” I blacked out. 

I woke up seated at a breakfast room table. If only I could 
relive those last few moments, change the course of time, get 
another chance. I couldn't let anyone know I hurt. My parents 
were going to kill me. Ann and I were supposed to be at a 
family picnic. I straightened up. 

"I'm feeling much better, really I am.” 

Ann called her mother and reported that she had acciden- 
tally hit a tree. We were fine, just a little shaken. 

Shortly, Ann's mother picked us up. She was calm. 

“Margie was adjusting the radio. Her face hit the dash- 
board," she lied to her mother. 

"I'm not hurt. Really." 

We assured her. She drove us on to the picnic. I secretly 
stuffed Kleenex into my mouth above my front teeth. I had been 
swallowing blood and figured the Kleenex would stop the hurt. 

The pain increased over the next two hours. Everybody 
was having a great time, in a holiday mood because the next day 
was the Fourth, and I hated to interrupt my mother's fun, but 
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finally I confessed. 

Mom and I went to my uncle's office. He lifted the lip 
from my front teeth. A hole above them. No gum. The roots of 
those teeth were exposed. He put me up on his operating table 
and made eleven sutures. 

“I hit the dash board on impact. I was adjusting the radio,” 
Itold him when he asked about the accident. 

The next morning my brother teased, "You look like a 
Ubangi who's been slugged in both eyes." 

Mom didn't dole out much sympathy. She busied herself in 
preparation for the neighborhood Fourth of July parade. Our 
front lawn hosted sawhorses and an enormous piece of plywood 
to hold cakes, cookies, and pies for the celebration. 

I was across the street in a neighbor's house retelling the 
mishap when I saw Ann riding her bike down our block. I 
excused myself to see what she wanted. She lived over a mile 
away. 

"My mom knows you were driving the car. The lady at that 
house called her last night and told her she heard, ‘Why did you 
make me do it?’” 

Panic! I thought of Mom. Fear set in. I'd have to tell my 
dad. I hunted for him in the crowd and asked him to come to the 
living room; I had to talk. 

The house was silent. Ann and I sat on the couch. He stood 
at the fireplace. I couldn't find the words. 

“What is it? What is it?” 

I paused. Overcome, I started to bawl. 

“I..I was driving that car.” 

"Oh, my God!" There was almost a sense of relief in those 
words. 

Years later my mother told me he had expected a father's 
worst fear. He thought I was going to confess I was pregnant! 


—Margie Kleinneiur 


AT A GREAT DISTANCE 


My older brother died in August that year while I was at camp. 
He had another of his asthma attacks, went into the hospital, and 
died. It was all over in a few hours. He'd gone in around 7:00 
p.m. to the Emergency. They'd kept him overnight for routine 
observation, and he died, asphyxiated, in the early morning 
hours. They called my parents around 3:00 a.m. to tell them. My 
folks got dressed, went down to the hospital and, from what I 
can piece together, were pretty stoical about it. Although it must 
be hard to be philosophical about the death of your first born, a 
son who was to have started law school in three weeks time. 

They left the hospital just after 6:00. My dad still remem- 
bers the weather forecast on the radio as they drove out of the 
lot: *A beautiful day, going into the weekend with a high of 79, 
no humidity." And they drove the three hours directly up to 
camp to get me. They pulled in around 9:00. 

One minute I'm washing up some dishes, and the next, I 
hear my dad's voice and turn around to see him, standing in the 
kitchen doorway, dressed suit, tie, like he somehow took a 
wrong turn on his way to the office that morning and arrived at a 
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camp kitchen instead. I hardly get out my ‘What’s going on?’ 
and he’s saying, "David's dead.” And I stand there, soap and 
water dripping down my arms, thinking, “What kind of a joke is 
this?” when he turns to this stainless steel counter at his side to 
support himself and begins a slide to the floor. He then lets out a 
cry, this holy wail, like he’s grabbing and strangling some thing 
inside himself and ripping it out. And, goddamn, I’m there 
looking, water dripping, and then, the next thing I know, jeeze 
I'm 14 years old, and I'm rocking my father like he’s my son 
and telling him, ‘It’s all right, it’s all right.’ I can see people 
now, frozen about us. Just looking. And then feel someone's 
hand gently pulling me up and away. 

I never saw my dad cry again. Oh, there'd be the slight 
quaver in his voice, but nothing like tears or even watery eyes. 
You know, where your bottom lids are suddenly troughs for the 
tears welling up inside. On the other hand, my mother took to 
wearing sunglasses most of the time. I used to think ‘Christ, I 
can't believe she's wearing them at the dinner table,' but, out of 
fear or charity, my dad and I would pretend we didn't notice it, 
or the manic bouncing of her foot. Partway through the meal, 
she'd pull back from the table, cross her legs and, then, this one 
foot would just start moving—up, down, up, down. It would 
drive me nuts. I told her one night that I was going to damn well 
amputate the foot if she didn't stop the bounce. She turned to 
me, took what seemed like all the time in the world to register 
who I was, why I was there, and what I'd said, and replied, "I'm 
sorry if it bothers you." And then, having held on as long as she 
could to my existence, began to slip off to wherever she went 
inside her head . . .and the bouncing of the foot began again. 
Funny, that—because the rest of her would be perfectly still. 

She had started drinking then, too, in a serious way. Mind 
you, I never saw her actually take more than the ritual cocktail 
before dinner. But her "I'm getting a ginger ale. Can I get 
anyone else anything?" soon came to have an uneasy ring to it. 
And I'd listen to what would often be the somewhat muffled 
sounds as she opened a second cupboard and a second bottle. 

She'd generally make it about halfway through the meal 
before the first tear would slide below the sunglasses and down 
the cheek. We stopped having dessert because our appetites 
would die before we'd ever get to it. By the end of September, I 
had started keeping track on my desk calendar of the nights 
she'd cried. It was kind of like a Guinness Book of World 
Records test and I laughed at the thought of them, Monty Python 
style, having to puzzle out a new category: “ Ah, I know, we'll 
have a ‘Grief’ category. That’s it. Anyone think of any subsec- 
tions? You know, ‘Massive Grief,’ ‘Smallest’?” 

She cried every evening at dinner for 71 days. 

- That year my brother died marked an end to something in 
our family. It was as if nobody was ever going to love again, 
ever going to trust again. I’m sure that in some families an event 
like this pulls everyone together. I’m sure people say things like, 
“Let’s not argue anymore,” or “I just want to tell you how much 
I love you," or “From now on we're going to..." But with us, 
God, it was so different. We just seemed to split apart, move 
farther and farther away from each other. Even now, years later, 
we seem to be able to see each other only as if at a great 
distance. 


—Aaron Black 











MY PAPA'SWALTZ 


One thing that wasn't in my plan that summer of '61 was 
moving. I'd been uprooted a dozen times during my 16 years, 
and this was the first summer I would be with friends I'd made 
during the school year. We had made plans to dance on the 
boardwalk in Santa Cruz and to shop for dyed-to-match skirts 
and sweaters in San Francisco. 

Then the all too familar decree came down from my dad. 
"We're moving." 

"Where?" 

"Canada." 

My brother always seemed to accept the moves, but I cried, 
begged to be left behind. And this time envisioned myself 
roaming alone in dust-laden Alberta wheat fields while my 
bikini-clad friends lavished their bodies with Coppertone and 
made new friends at the beach. 

"I'm doing this for you," my dad thundered. “If I make 
enough money you won't have to move all over the country." 

"But what about now?" And I ran to my room, hurling the 
door shut behind me. As I lay curled up on my bed, I wished my 
dad would come in. But he didn't. 

In a few days the movers came as they always did. I went 
through the parting ritual I had invented years before when I had 
to leave my very first school. I walked through the house and 
yard, telling each door, window, fence board and dandelion 
good-bye, something I hoped would someday ensure my return. 

There were no wheat fields in Waterton. In fact, the alpine 
hamlet in Glacier National Park bustled with tourist activities 
and handsome young tourists. Our house was next to the lake. 
The swimming pool was a block down the street. And two doors 
down was a wonderful old dance pavilion where big bands 
played three nights a week. 

I sat alone at the kitchen window watching the stream of 
couples grab hands and disappear into the pavilion, skipping 
and swaying to the music. One night as I was watching the 
crowds arrive, my dad appeared in the kitchen. 

"Want to go?" he asked. 

“No. You have to have a date.” 

“What if I take you?” 

I made lame excuses, but he persisted. "Come on. Let's 


» 


go. 

As we walked down the stone path to the pavilion, neither 
of us spoke. Dad hummed and snapped his fingers in time to the 
music. 

We stood awkwardly in the doorway; a couple of songs 
came and went. Dad sang and tapped out the beat while I tried 
to slump out of sight. 

When the band struck up “Маск the Knife,” it was as if he 
could no longer contain the rhythms bubbling in his limbs. He 
gathered my hand in his and swung me onto the carousel of 
swirling dancers. 

My dad guided me across that smooth oaken floor with his 
head high and his left hand majestically directing our moves. 
"Oh the shark bites with his teeth dear; scarlet billows start to 
grow. 
I stumbled over his right foot and threw in a half step to 
catch up, but he held his hand firmly on the small of my back, 
coaxing me left, left, around and back. 

"Miss Lotte Lenje and a Lucy Brown...” He dipped and I 
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bobbed; Daddy steadied my step. 

"Oh the line forms on the right now .. ." He released my 
back, pushed me away, pulled me back again and around and 
around we moved through the crowd. 

I didn’t want our dance to end. 

—Linda Crandall 
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THE CLIMB FROM FETE 


At 18,000 feet above sea level, a cut of land between the 
Himalayas connects travelers from the lush Marsayndi River 
Valley to the Kali Gandaki, the black water river valley. This 
pass, Thorong Lo, is our destination. 

After hiking through terraced rice fields escalating their 
way up mountain sides, tall pine and fir forests, and remote, 
stone-housed villages, we reach our campsite at Fete. All hikers 
stop here before attempting the six hour climb to the pass. There 
are no other outposts; once they begin their ascent, there is no 
going back. They must reach the pass in the early morning and 
complete the 4,000 foot descent to the village of Muktinath 
before nightfall. A single stone hut remains among walled ruins 
and stone falls on a small tract of land. Inside the smoke filled 
refuge, travelers huddle together, gulp down tea and eat dal 
bhat, a rice and lentil dish. The many languages combine to 
create exotic melodies. Hosting a peculiar group of residents, 
this mountain ghost town reminds me of the bar scene in Star 
Wars where aliens from far away galaxies tell of their adven- 
tures. We are aliens of our own planet. 

Outside, hikers vie for the limited camping space. Fortu- 
nately, Our Sidar, group leader, sent a Sherpa guide ahead 
earlier in the day to reserve a space. In the dimness of night, our 
porters beat toy-like drums and make strange trilling noises on 
handmade flutes to keep the spirits away. They are afraid to 
sleep in the mountains, the home of their gods. 

At 2:30 a.m., Gandgi wakes us up. “Теа,” he sings in his 
high-pitched voice, “ shu..gar?" and rolling his “‘l’s”...“‘milllk?” 

"No milk, no sugar, just plain tea,” I reply for the tenth 
morning in a row. I think he knows I take it black, but it’s his 
job to ask. Tired and chilled, we wake ourselves up with now 
lukewarm tea and a cold washcloth. 

Clad in many layers—silk long underwear, expedition 
weight long johns, a turtle neck, fleece jacket, Gortex jacket and 
pants, polypro hat and gloves, and down mittens, coat, and 
cap—lI begin to climb. Trekkers inch along into the unknown. 
Light cast from our flashlights can't penetrate the night. Our 
breathing is slow and rhythmic: step...inhale...step...exhale. A 
line from Sting echoes in my mind: "Walking on, walking on 
the móon." 

The walk is grueling. My head is pounding. I can't eat 
although I am hungry. I sip on iodine-treated water and suck on 
squares of Cadbury chocolate. I keep one thing in mind. I will 
make it to the pass. 

I scramble up over a rise and immediately...it's dawn. 
Back lit mountain peaks surround a patchwork of shadowed and 
sunlit snow fields. In the distance, the pass. Four hours later, I 
reach the ‘chorten,’ a stone cairn that marks the crest. Trekkers 
cheer and hug. Tears fall freely. We pose for a group photo- 
graph: Sidar, sherpas, cook boys, porters, and trekkers. But we 
must move on. It may be all downhill from here, but we still 
have hours to go before we sleep. 

—A. Stone 


ROSE HILL CEMETERY 


Our friends thought a first tryst at Rose Hill Cemetery a 
morbid idea. But we held hands on a blue, sunrise June day, 
stepping past crumbling, moss-covered statues, angels, and 
stones. Along the white road—the train tracks and the Ocmulgee 
to our left, rows of Confederate tombs rising to our right—the 
live silence between us spoke through sparrows and glistened on 
the grass. After we crested a hill, I sat on a cement ledge, facing 
you. 

Breeze-happy daffodil hair hello-goodbyed your brown 
eyes. 

I focused wrongly; my eyes reeled forward falsely in you. 
My lips listened to yours, but the Confederate tombs—grey 
tongues sticking from the green hill—whispered deeper truth; 
the hello in your eyes lasted shorter than the muddy, tired, and 
trashed Ocmulgee, receding sadly in the summer drought. I 
should have paid attention to the broken angel wings and the 
moss-suffocated monuments of the dead. 

So one crisp full-moon fall night I trespassed Rose Hill in 
search of the Coven—Macon’s devil worshippers. I almost 
bumped into a young black man. Carrying a crowbar, he stood 
tall and wide as night itself. 

"What's that crowbar for?” Michelob bottles clanked in the 
spacious pockets of my L. L. Bean parka. 

"When I see Satan worshippers, I'll do this.” He held the 
crowbar before him just as an intended victim of Dracula would 
outstretch a cross to ward off the bloodsucker. “If that don’t 
work, then ..." Now he wielded the crowbar; he could crush 
satanic skulls. 

We walked to the gut of the cemetery—the Coven's 
meeting place. He shone a flashlight into the cemented cave dug 
into the side of a hill. The light caught broken Budweiser bottles 
and 666 written in red on the wall. No devil worshippers. I 
sighed with relief and disappointment. 

Ascending the hill sloping above the meeting place, we 
stopped next to a huge stone angel and looked down at the river 
gleamed clean by the moonlight. A train passing along the track 
between the river and the cemetery's back edge clacked a 
rhythm as peaceful, sad, and deep as the current. I tugged a 
Michelob from my jacket; an effervescence washed over my 
brain as we turned to leave. The moon flooded silver upon the 
dew-dropped grass. Somnambulent, we floated past Madonnas 
and crucifixes—the Catholic section. 

A shadow suddenly crossed our path; startled, we both spun 
round and looked up to see what blocked the moon's face. 

“Good God!” My throat constricted. 

“Man, oh man.” He stepped upon the raised plot—he 
leaned his crowbar against the base of the crucifix, twelve feet 
high and six feet across, standing in the center of the mound. 
Before we could leave, we had to stand separately in the same 
wonder, crossed in shadow and light transfigured night. 

One dusk this winter, I'll walk Rose Hill alone. The place 
teaches so much: a crossed man understands, embraces crossed 
love there. After I bury us, I'll place a rose at the foot of the 
crucifix, then drive to the Rookery to cheer up by downing a few 
beers with my friends. 


—Jack Durkin 
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STARING FACES, WAITING EYES 


“No way.” 

“How can you say that without even thinking about it?” 

“Мо way.” 

Slumped on the lumpy daybed that allowed the second 
room of my apartment to pass as both living room and guest 
suite, I considered my situation. The phone had been ringing 
when I came in, and after a quick lunge, I had collapsed here on 
the purplish-pink smudge of a tapestry that was my attempt at a 
slip cover. The skimpy green and orange flowered pillows were 
a later attempt at brightening. They didn’t brighten. They 
clashed. 

I stared across into the fluorescent-lit kitchen that was so 
narrow the refrigerator door couldn’t open all the way. The floor 
tiles glared some unnatural, but permanent, shade of brown, 
dotted here and there with those circular invitations to the Roach 
Motel. 

Around the comer hid my bedroom, the redeeming factor— 
most of my friends didn’t even have one. Mine boasted a 
spacious 10 feet by 12 feet and consisted almost entirely of my 
bed. Echoes of my mother’s "Pick your clothes up off the floor!" 
aroused a bittersweet grin. I had no floor. 

"You've got to get out of New York." 

"Ilove New York." 

Devoid of emotion, the tired response would hardly bring 
the City Publicity Council knocking down the door for my 
endorsement. But my sister wasn't so easily put off. 

The apartment was hot and sweaty, but the streets were 
worse. I could see the thick haze in the air and imagine it 
hanging down on the slogging city bodies. I had just plowed my 
way through it on the way home from the restaurant, and the 
greasy waitress film that covered my body seemed to absorb 
every smell I passed: exhaust, dirt, rotting fruit, garbage. 

“I love New York, really. І have my own hours, I’m making 
good money. I learn something new every day. Things are fine." 

"You're a waitress!" 

"I'm still doing freelance. Ever hear of Chandon cham- 
pagne? 'Dance Among the Stars...' That's me..." 

“ГЇЇ rush out and buy a case... Will you at least think about 
it?” 

Ahhhh. Could an escape be this easy? The phone was 
beginning to drown in my sweaty hand, and the barbecued smell 
of today’s special ribs clung to my fingers, too close to my nose. 

“Definitely. I'll think about it.” 

I dumped the phone ‘back down on the floor and rolled off 
the daybed, head first. Random coins tumbled from my now 
upside-down apron, rolling down my body and landing in the 
stickiest spots on my face and neck. Pennies from heaven. 

Maybe she had a point. I'd. been in New York for almost 
three years now. First writing for an advertising agency, then 
freelancing, and now waitressing, too. There was a distinct 
pattern emerging... 

But teaching? No way. Just because it was right for my 
sister didn’t mean it was right for me. She was a nicer person. 
She was definitely more patient. She worked a lot harder. And 
she got measly pay. At least as a waitress, a tip was a tip. They 
always left you something. And there were no ties. 

Reminded of tips, I swung my legs around under me and sat 
up. I emptied my apron in front of me, checking my face and 











neck for strays. Always so many ones, an occasional five. Today 
had been a slow lunch. $47.10 for four hours. And a body slimed 
with sauce. Ribs and chicken, chicken and ribs, with seven 
different kinds of sauce. Barbecue sauce. The kind that clings to 
your dreams and catches you riding onto the set of a cheap 
western. 

Maybe she had a point. 

Visions of visits to her school flashed through my head. 
Little faces, all talking at once, all needing attention. Play- 
grounds and fields spattered with kids laughing and screaming 
for another game of blob or kickball. Lunchrooms that smelled 
of boiled everything. And long grey tables decorated with dried 
ketchup and caked crud. No way. Not for me. 

I separated my tips, dumping coins in the basket and 
slipping bills into my “То the Bank” envelope. I had to be back 
at the restaurant by 5:00, and I wanted to run first. 

Quickly I tossed off my black skirt and maroon Tennessee 
Mountain wait-staff shirt, trading them for the coolest shorts and 
top I could dig from under my bed. Socks, sneakers, Walkman, 
and I was off. 

As I ran through the neighborhood, I made a check of all the 
familiar spots. The Korean market for fruits and vegetables. The 
restaurant I'd never been to because of ridiculous prices. The 
subway stop I breezed through like a robot, practicing my New 
York "indifferent" stare. Robert De Niro's apartment building. 
And the newly built playground outside PS 128. 

I stopped at the school. As I hung on the fence, I thought 
about how many times I'd seen the kids coming and going. I 
tried to imagine what they did inside. I mean, I knew what they 
did; it was a school, after all. But I tried to imagine each 
moment. And I tried to imagine myself organizing each of those 
moments, creating those moments. 

Suddenly I felt the stare of a all those faces, looking back at 
me, mouths gaping, eyes waiting. I started to run again, stopping 
only to buy a bottle of water before riding the elevator up to my 
23rd floor haven of safety. No way. 

A quick shower, then back into my barbecued clothes and 
off to the restaurant. 

Mike was working the bar. He was reading Flannery 
O'Connor. I knew he was studying nights in the program at 
NYU. 

*Hi Michael. Punch me in." 

“Yup. You've got the Middle tonight. Party of ten at eight.” 

"Men, I hope. How's the reading?" 

"Great." 

“I wrote a thesis on her stories.” 

"Really? I'd love to pick your brain later..." 

“Sure.” I hadn't talked about it since college. I hadn't 
thought about it since college. I hadn't read much else since 
college. 

The manager shoved a stack of menus in my hands. "You're 
on. Party of four." I sauntered over with water and a smile. In 
New York, they either hate, or want, the rush. Always a gamble. 
These guys were tourists. No rush. 

The rest of the night couldn't have been more normal. I ran 
the stairs at least fifty times, coated my arms in seven special 
sauces, only spilled two margaritas, had to concentrate on not 
snapping at a woman with a poodle, and that party of ten? AII 
women, skimpy tip. The only difference had been my last bar 
call to Mike. 

“Two *ritas, with. And a Bud. Then I'm closed. Tip me out 
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$93.85.” 

“Did you write about her ‘Moment of Grace’?” 

I had written about it—how could you not? We talked 
about the story he was reading, “The Lame Shall Enter First.” 
And then we talked about her southern voice, the dialect. Then 
the characters, the guilt, the religion. When I asked him what 
else he was reading for his course, he said, “Oh no, this isn't for 
NYU. I also teach 10th grade at Packer." 

His kids. A teacher? I didn't know he was a teacher. He 
didn't look like a teacher. 

I delivered my last drink and punched out. Then I pulled a 
beer at the bar and sat on a stool while Mike cleaned up. 

"So Michael...tell me about this teaching thing..." 

And he talked. About the students, the classes, the people, 
the good days, the lousy days—all the time waving his arms and 
smiling. I could almost smell the old wood hallways and musty 
carpet, the new books and sharpened pencils, even the par- 
boiled lunchroom. He said they were talking about Miss 
Havisham and Pip tomorrow, would I like to come? 

I got home at 1:15 and called my sister. 

"Maybe you could help me get started..." 

“No way!” 

“Yeah...” I laughed, staring at the heap of barbecued 
clothing at my feet. She had a point. 

—B. Kloman 


JITTERS 


My best friend got pregnant in ninth grade. It was a mistake. She 
didn’t mean to—it was her first time with a boy. She was scared 
to tell her parents, so she waited six months. Her mother was 
furious and went over the entire neighborhood waming mothers 
to put their daughters on the pill. I was scared. I knew my 
parents would demand that our friendship end. I lay in bed at 
night thinking about how awful it would be to give up our 
Friday night dances and the long walk home, all the sweaty 
basketball games that we cheered, the all pajama parties, and the 
hours upon hours we spent on the telephone. 

But my parents were cool. They didn’t make a big issue of 
the news, and I wondered if they really got the word. Everything 
went on as usual until the last week of school when they 
summoned me into the living room one Sunday moming for a 
conference. I thought they had decided to get a divorce. The 
mood seemed serious. Their faces had a strange and pained look. 
No smiles, all business. I waited. 

My mother spoke first. “We have found you another school 
for next year,” she almost whispered. I could tell this was the 
hardest thing she had ever done in her life. 

“Another school?” 

“Yes, we think it will be best if we try a coed boarding 
school for the rest of high school. The change of scenery will be 
nice. You can come home on holidays and long breaks. Trust 
us—we know what’s best.” And with that last sentence, my 
mother sounded like the authoritarian I' d come to hate. 

I tried to look upset and headed for my room. I could feel 
their eyes follow me to the door. I slammed it gently. I listened 


as they moved to another part of the house. Behind the door in 
my room, I screamed, “Hallelujah!” I couldn’t believe it! My 
parents were actually going to send me away. I'd waited all my 
life to be rid of these people. Especially my father, who was 
always yelling, "Are the dishes washed? Is your room cleaned 
yet? Get off the telephone!" I let my parents stew over their 
decision for a week. We barely spoke to each other in the 
mornings. I'd find an excuse to eat supper at my grandmother's 
in the evening, and I was too busy making plans for my new 
school to watch television. That really worried them. 

Summer was full of shopping for snow boots, overcoats 
and warm undies. The magic day arrived. We packed the car and 
headed for Huntsville, Alabama. I would be 1,000 miles from 
home. The thought made me giddy. There in the foothills of the 
Tennessee Valley, surrounded by baldhead mountains, meander- 
ing streams, and cattle grazing on the hillside, was the road to 
Oakwood Academy. We passed faculty homes before the 
campus opened up in a picturesque setting of dark green oaks 
and winding sidewalks that led to buildings built in the mid- 
1800's. Somehow they seemed trapped in time. A dairy was in 
full view on the left and a small white chapel with marble 
statues in front stood to the right. 

I was pleased. The grounds were peaceful with only a few 
people walking to and from buildings. Benches were neatly 
arranged under oak trees for long afternoon chats. In the 
distance, I could see the prairie grass wave back and forth in the 
wind. A new life opened for me as I waved my parents goodbye 
from that mountain a few days later. I don't think they realized 
it, but they had brought me to a place where I would be happy 
for a very long time. 


-Sheila Neil 


CONNECTION 


I stood facing twenty five Navajo seventh graders. On the 
chalkboard: onomatopoeia. I had explained the concept 
yesterday. We read the definition today. Blank faces. Three 
weeks of dull eyes, deep sighs, and shuffling papers. It just 
wasn’t happening. Maybe eight years is too long to be out of 
teaching, I thought. I took a deep breath and started in anyway. 

As I talked, two shadowy figures darted past the window. 
Instantly, the entire class jumped up and ran out the door 
shouting, "Yeibecheis! The Yeibecheis are here!" I stood there, 
totally baffled. How would I explain putting the whole class in 
detention to my supervisor? By the time I reached the play- 
ground, three more classes had joined mine. They were all 
chattering and giggling. I squeezed through to see. 

Two men stood by the monkey bars. Their arms and legs 
were streaked and spotted with red, white and gray earth. They 
wore leather breechcloths and moccasins. Mischievous eyes 
winked out from ragged holes cut in black cloth masks. 
Whenever a kid came too near, they lashed him with spears 
from a yucca plant. They shook gourd rattles, and the children 
scrambled backwards screaming and laughing. One Yeibechei 
reached into the crowd and fished out Dewayne, clown of the 
seventh grade. The Yeibechei shouted something in Navajo, and 
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the kids yelled “О! O!" the Navajo word for ‘yes.’ He smacked 
Dewayne with his yucca whip. Dewayne squirmed and pre- 
tended it really hurt, but he was laughing too hard to carry it off. 
The other Yeibechei grabbed at the seventh grade dreamboat, 
Wayland, who ducked and ran. The swarming students tried to 
push each other up to be the next victim. The Yeibecheis picked 
on a few, then started walking over to another wing of the 
school where more children waited in gleeful panic. 

“Chase these bad kids inside!” I shouted, and my class ran 
into the building like a bunch of sheep escaping a coyote. Back 
in the room, the students giggled and gasped for breath. I sat 
down at one of the desks. When the noise level dropped, I asked, 
“What’s this all about? Who are these yay-ba-chays?” The 
group cracked up again. "No, seriously, I want to know.” 

Students sneaked questioning glances at each other. The 
silence stretched out like a rubber band ready to snap. Dewayne 
cleared his throat. 

“Uh, well, it's like they go after you if you're bad, or get 
into trouble." 

“Yeah,” Charlene piped up, “but it's good if they whip you. 
Kind of like a blessing. You behave yourself then." 

“But if you're really bad," warned Kennifer, “they just take 
you away off and you never come back." 

“What if I meet up with one? What do I do?" I asked. 

"You're a grownup,” explained Nicketa. “They only chase 
after kids, and they do take them sometimes." 

“Except if you give them money or food,” Jeanelle 
amended. "They're out at night sometimes and if you don't have 
anything—" 

“Look out, they gotcha!” Wayland yelled. The kids 
snickered nervously. 

“You know where that red, black and white place is on the 
mesa? That’s their home,” Nellie said. “It’s okay to go by there 
in the day, except this time of year it’s not. But you don’t want 
to go there at night, ever.” 

No one else spoke. I looked at the clock: five minutes of 
class left. I started to walk back to my desk. 

Dewayne said, “Wait, what's that word you were telling us 
about?” 

“Well,” I said, searching for ideas. "It's—I know. Remem- 
ber you were teaching me the animal names in Navajo?” 

“Yeah,” a few heads nodded. 

“Okay. All languages have onomatopoiea words.” 

“Naw, not Navajo,” Wayland contended. 

"What's the Navajo word for sheep?" 

“Dibah!” the class chorused. 

"What's that sound like?" 

"Sounds like a sheep!" 

“Yes. Dibah is a Navajo onamotopoeia word.” 

“Okay, I see—yeah!” 

The bell rang to celebrate the end of class. 


—Becky Cantrall 





MARGIN NOTES 


The following are written responses to the talk given on 
July 17 in the Barn by Mary Helen Washington, author of 
Invented Lives: Narratives of Black Women, 1860-1960 
(New York: Anchor Press, Doubleday) 1987: 


It is more comfortable to go along with popular, pleasing 
attitudes than to be the critical voice “оп the margin" that insists 
the world look at what does not fit sentimental, neat pictures. It 
is more comfortable to look at black women writers such as 
Toni Morrison and say "Look, isn't she great, and aren't we 
liberated?" However, it is that disconcerting voice on the margin t 
that says self-indulgent sentimentality is another sort of slavery 
and it is that same voice which keeps the struggle for freedom 
and truth alive. Such unpopular but vital questioning forces us to 
consider. 

Monumentalizing heroes or long awaited voices is easy. 
Making some person or some object of art heroic takes away our 
responsibility to act or think. As Mary Helen Washington said 
last Tuesday, it is easier to admire art celebrating black women 
who have changed America than to work to change America 
ourselves. 


—Rebecca Davis 


I adamantly agree with Mary Helen Washington’s point that 
there has been great prejudice against black female writers; 
however, she must admit there has been prejudice against many 
groups of writers. There is enough prejudice to go around for 
everyone. At this point it is very easy to argue about who is 
excluded more from the canon, but that just moves us away from 
the real problem. We must realize that everyone, except those 
who maintain the status quo, is misrepresented in the canon. 


—Michael Ricci 


When Mary Helen Washington talks, it’s easy to see the critical 
faculty of a great mind at work. I think that we need to marvel at 
this, not because of its greatness, but for its rarity. And we 
shouldn’t be marveling at all. The question should be: why isn’t 
the critical faculty developed routinely, as an automatic reflex, 
as simply another component of reading and writing? 

Children are some of reality’s best critics. Are we guilty of 
redirecting or suppressing children’s natural critical inquiry? Is 
there something in the traditional American intellectual naivete 
that equates critique with insult? Or is our failure to regularly 
exercise the critical faculty simply due to anti-intellectual 
prejudice? If readers are worried about hurting a writer’s 
feelings, they would do well to remember how much more it 
hurts a person to be ignored. 


—Bill Henehan 











COLOR 


The issue of color came up again today. This time it was in the 
language and gender class. I was struck by the seeming silence 
when it came to the book that everyone had been waiting to 
discuss: Zora Neale Hurston’s Their Eyes Were Watching God. 
I was urged to "conduct" the discussion when Shirley Brice 
Heath reminded us that she had promised to remain in the 
background...sort of. I did not want to do this; I wanted to sit 
back and hear what the white students got out of the book. They 
had seemed to have such insight when it came to the other books 
being read in the class, but today they seemed to be able to say 
nothing more than, “The language is tight!" I agree that the 
language is "tight," and powerful. That's part of the appeal of 
the book for me. This is the one book that I was able to read to 
my family and have them sit in silence to hear. As a matter of 
fact, some time later my mother asked me if I still had that book. 
She wanted to hear more. For me at least, Hurston is one black 
lady that had her act together back then and would be even more 
of a heroine today! She's tough! 

Someone asked the question about the reasons why the 
other blacks in the story did not support Janie at her trial for the 
murder of Tea Cake. Someone else casually answered that it was 
one of those things... and I don't know what other reasons were 
given if any were given at all. I was busy inside myself rumbling 
around a problem that I faced all of my life. I have no doubt that 
I will continue to face the problem until I die. That is the 
problem of color within the black race. 

I was brought face to face with it while a student at 
Glassboro State College. My black friends would always refer to 
hues of blackness (tan, brown-skinned, light-skinned, black, 
blue-black, high-yellow, red-boned, medium brown, bronze, 
pecan tan, good-black, and more). I had trouble identifying the 
shade being referred to and, therefore, the person in question. I 
always knew from the drift of the conversation that I had missed 
out on "cultural enrichment" and that annoyed me. It also 
annoyed me when my friends felt it was necessary to describe 
other blacks by skin tone first. I was reminded of this problem 
when I read іп Ваіт in Gilead about Margaret's recollection of 
Charles's family's reverence for light-skinned blacks and 
Margaret's family's pleasure that she had been chosen by and 
had chosen to marry a person of an acceptable hue. 

I, being a person of the darker hue—and within that 
spectrum, an even darker hue—had to fight that problem all my 
life, but especially within my classroom. Each year that God has 
allowed me to begin à school year as a teacher, I have had to 
prove to my students that I am aware of the general knowledge 
that governs the English language and I have had to demonstrate 
over and over that because my skin tone is blacker, it does not in 
any way suggest that I cannot be skilled in this “elitist” field. It 
does not mean that I am an egghead if I find some degree of 
satisfaction in recognizing some of the subtle nuances of the 
language. Black teachers find it difficult to relate to me in the 
same way that they relate to others (though they don't mind 
asking me to look over this or that piece of writing). It becomes 
so very burdensome at times. 

In classes, even here, if I make a statement that shows an 
insight that no one else has dared to bridge, people sit staring at 
me with gaped mouths. 

Well, somewhere inside I have found a balm that de-fuses 
the bomb. 
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Lest there be any confusion or negative speculation, I wear 
my blackness proudly. I would not trade my racial or cultural 
background for any other in this world. I am firmly convinced 
that it has placed me in a position to see and appreciate aspects 
of many cultures. I celebrate my blackness. I am like Margaret 
in that respect. That is their problem; I refuse to make it mine. 

I want to borrow a line from Geneva Smitherman from an 
entirely different context: “It is time to call the children in and 
teach them the lessons of the blood!” 

—Hazel Lockett 


TOKENS 


The letter sent to me from the Wellesley College Center for the 
Study of Women was rapidly opened: "Hot damn, I made it!" I 
had been accepted into a week-long program in Claremont, 
California to learn ways to make curriculum more inclusive. The 
letter said that only women would participate. Only two men 
had applied. Since they didn’t want to have a token male, the 
politically correct stand was to have none at all. The second 
page of the letter listed names and addresses of the participants. 
As I looked for familiar names, I noticed something else. Some 
were from the East and some were from the West, but I was the 
only one from the South. So I put on a white dress with pink 
flowers, thought about a picture hat, and flew to California. 

On the first day, the participants sat in a circle and 
introduced themselves to the group. I said, “I’m Judith Wylie. I 
teach English in N'awlins." A pause. Then Peggy McIntosh, the 
program director, made a request. 

“Judith, could you say that again? I want everyone to hear 
how you say New Or-leens.” After the introductions, we were 
given a wonderful set of books. They were fiction and non- 
fiction from just about every perspective and tradition in the 
United States. One of the books was an American history text 
that Peggy recommended because it included the contributions 
of women of all colors to our nation. I was drawn to the center 
section, a series of photographs and drawings of women. Each 
woman was identified by name, contribution, and place of birth. 
I looked through the photos again. Then I raised my hand to 
speak. In a shaky voice I said, “In this book there is only one 
picture of a woman from the South, and she is in a drawing, not 
a photograph. That drawing is of an unidentified white woman 
whipping a black male slave.” I heard a bit of rustling as some 
of the women went back to see for themselves. There was no 
spoken response, but there was a look that said, "Why are you 
surprised? Southerners are bigots. That’s their contribution to 
American history.” 

We had lots of visitors during our week. All shared their 
stories about being members of minority groups. Toi Derracotte, 
the poet, joined the group and made a special effort to get to 
know each of us. She asked us to play a familiar game: say your 
name with an adjective in front that starts with the same letter. 
When my turn came, I said, "I'm just Judith." When we finished 
the game, Toi took our names and adjectives and created a 
poem, but she turned mine around. I wasn't "just Judith;" I was 
“Judith the Just." She saw power that I didn't feel. So I talked to 
Toi about my feelings, about the book, about the list of partici- 
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pants. Toi gave me the word to describe how I was feeling. 
“Judith, you feel like a token, don’t you?" I did, maybe for the 
first time in my white, middle class, mid-western existence. 
Having moved to the South when I was almost thirty, I was a 
Southerner by adoption, not by birth. At this place and time I 
was a person on the margin: not part of the mainstream but 
rather against the mainstream. It was a powerful experience. 


—Judith Wylie 





TALKING TO JIM 


Jim, are you 

Happy to have a grandson like Jerry? 

Everyone says that he is just like you. 

He looks like you; he talks like you; he even acts like you. 
Does he treat his wife like 

You did yours? 


Your daugher says that 

You were a slave driver, and 

She will never be treated like her mother was. 

Other members of the family say that you adored Bessie. 
When she lost her mind to senility and cursed 

You and hit the grandchildren, 

You lost the will to live 

And died before she did. 





Jerry adored both of you. 

The fondest memories of his childhood are 

The days and nights spent with you and Bessie. 

Every Saturday Bessie would make the most delicious coffee 
Cakes for your sons' and daughter's families. Many years 
Later I make the same cake and he tells me how to serve it. 
He tells me how you, Jim, would sit on the porch of the 
Summer cottage with a bullhorn in your lap. 

You would yell through it to warn the little grandchildren 
That they were getting too far out in the river. 

Jerry says that every afternoon 

You made every one be quiet while 

Bessie had her nap. 


The maddest Jerry ever saw Bessie 

Was when he was eight years old. 

He was painting the little boat that you 

Had bought for the grandchildren to use. 

Jerry said that he "could not get the damn thing painted." 
Bessie was furious. She said, 

"See what you've done Jim." 

"I've told you and told you." 

"Don't swear in front of the children." 


Jim, I think that 
You loved Bessie very much. 
Just like Jerry loves me. 
But sometimes when I am mystified with him, 
I wish I had known you. 
I can see from your picture that I would 
Understand him better. 
—Rebecca Mobbs 
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MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05753 
(802) 388-3711 


Bread Loaf School of English 


March 1989 


Dear Bread Loaf Student soon to be at Oxford: 


This is a first effort to help you make your travel plans for a great summer at Lincoln. A 
letter of "useful" details will be sent you in May. 


The School has now been full for some time and we have a long waiting list. If your 
plans change, please call the Bread Loaf School of English collect (802-388-3711, Ext. 5418), so 
that some other Bread Loaf student can have the advantage you have to postpone. 


You should secure a valid passport at once, a task that can take several weeks. You may 
obtain a passport application from your travel agent or town clerk. If you already have a 
passport, make sure it is valid until at least September 15, 1990. 


You should make your flight reservations as soon as possible, if you haven't already. Be 
sure to shop around if you can. There is a very wide range of rates and plans. If you are 
departing directly from the States, would you please let me know the following: 1) date of 
departure; 2) point of departure from the U.S.; 3) airline and flight number; 4) time of departure 
and arrival. This information will assist Walt Litz if you don't turn up when you should. 


Plan to arrive in Oxford no later than Monday, June 25, so that you will be almost over 
jet lag by Registration Day at Lincoln on June 26. Many seminars last year met on Tuesday. 
Lunch at 1:00 p.m. Monday is the first meal served. Your room will be available at Lincoln on 
June 25. If you have trouble booking lodging at Oxford before then, write Miss Joy Makin, The 
Steward, Lincoln College, Oxford OX1 3DR, United Kingdom. A good bet at Oxford for room and 
board that's not too expensive is the Walton Guest House, 169 Walton Street, Oxford (011-45- 
865-52137). 


Tutorials conclude by Friday, August 3, but you're welcome to stay for the final Banquet 
and Commencement on Saturday evening, August 4. We'll have a great ceremony for about 
thirty graduates. You should plan to leave Lincoln by Sunday morning, August 5, but you can 
make reservations during the summer to stay on at the Mitre, a bed-and-breakfast hotel run by 
Lincoln across the street from the College. Rates are about £15 a day for bed and breakfast. You 
will not be able to stay on in your room at Lincoln. 


Most flights to London from the States leave either early in the morning or late at 
night. Because of the five-hour time differential from the East Coast, night flights usually 
arrive in London early the next morning, so that you will have no trouble making direct 
connections to Oxford. Early morning departures, on the other hand, arrive in London around 
10:00 p.m., too late to make connections to Oxford. If you arrive in London at night, hotel 
accommodations are highly desirable, even essential, but expensive. Details on how to proceed 
to Oxford from Heathrow and Gatwick airports will be sent out in my next letter. Heathrow is 





vastly more convenient than Gatwick because of its proximity to Oxford. Beware of standby air 
tickets and charter flights, which may encounter delays with rerouting to Stansted in Essex, a 
long and complicated commute to Oxford. Be sure to have a reservation for your return flight. 


Students in The Program in Writing course with Tony Burgess should bring manual 
typewriters, if possible. Oxford tutors, however, do not insist that you type your papers. 
Typewriters and computers (expensive and scarce) can be rented in Oxford. Electric typewriters 
will set you back about £65 for the summer. Remember that electric typewriters and all 
electrical appliances must be fitted with an adapter (purchased here since they are not 
available in Oxford). British current is 220v, not 110v, as in the States. 


Airlines allow two suitcases - any weight - and one piece of luggage to go under the seat. 
Since surface shipping takes at least two months (or forever), and air freight is expensive, it's 
better not to send books or clothes on in advance. If you must mail ahead, please address the 
label as follows: 


(Your Name) 

Bread Loaf School of English HOLD FOR ARRIVAL: 
Lincoln College June 25 

Oxford OX1 3DR 

United Kingdom 


Neither Middlebury nor Lincoln College assumes any responsibility for items lost either in 
transit or after arrival at Lincoln College. 


Under Britain's medical program, you must have American medical insurance to cover 
pre-existing problems. National Health will, at the discretion of our doctor, meet expenses of 
emergencies encountered during the summer. Expenses of hospitalization are paid by National 
Health under normal circumstances. Be sure to bring your medical insurance forms for 
claiming expenses under your own medical insurance plan in order to expedite payment to our 
Oxford doctors, should you need their services. 


You can purchase your books at Blackwell's, one of the world's greatest bookstores, or at 
several fine paperback bookstores, all just a block away from Lincoln on Broad Street. You 
must, however, read as many of the main texts as possible prior to the session. Books published 
inthe U.S. are less expensive, but are cumbersome to carry over. 


I know that it will be a summer worth waiting for. I look forward to joining you for a 
while late in July. 


Cordially, 


a 


James H. Maddox 
Director 


JHM/elh 








MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05753 
(802) 388-3711 


May 1990 
Bread Loaf School of English 


Dear Bread Loaf Student at Lincoln College: 


I am sending along the last set of details for your trip to Oxford. I hope that they make 
your trip easier and your arrival at Lincoln more pleasant. 


ie. 

Enclosures: 

1. Medical Information Form. Please return in sealed envelope with your name on the outside 
Т to Hugh Coyle for transmittal to Lincoln. 

2. Insurance Information. 

3. Information Sheet re: Passport Number/Next of Kin, 
е 4. Lincoln Coll P 


5. List of Bread Loaf Students at Oxford, enclosed for your delectation, curiosity, anticipation. 
6. Bus Schedules from Heathrow and Gatwick to Oxford and Gatwick/London. 


Your bill has been mailed to you. It is due and payable upon receipt prior to your leaving 
; for England. Bills not paid by the deadline given by Middlebury College will be charged a late 
fee of $50 per month. For those of you receiving a Stafford Loan, you should be aware that there 
is a new Federal wrinkle. Loans will not be disbursed as one lump sum. Payment will be 
divided into two segments: one at the beginning of the session and the second during the middle 
of the session. 


Money: It's probably best to take your money in traveler's checks (American Express, Barclay, 
Visa) in &; banks charge 55-75p or more for an international exchange transaction. Traveler's 
checks in &'s eliminate the uncertainty of currency fluctuations.The best plastic money is 
VISA. Be sure to convert enough money into British currency at the airport to get you through 
the first weekend. There isn't time to open summer checking accounts at Oxford. Even certified 
cashier's checks will take two weeks to clear. Personal checks (yours, or those made out to you) 

К аге uncashable. You should take about $1,000, or their & equivalent, in traveler's checks for 
spending money while at Lincoln. Students in Messrs. Smallwood and Whitworth's course 
should expect to spend another $300. Seniors will also encounter some graduation week extras 
including, but not limited to, a charge of around $20 for the rental of the hoods which are a part 
of the graduation ceremony. 


Instnucti у Heathrow - rcial Flights - Concou 


1. Go through Immigration, present passport, explain nature and length of stay. 

2. Collect luggage downstairs. 

3. If you have nothing to declare (no one does), go through customs exit GREEN AISLE. 

4. Get $ converted to £ at Barclay's Exchange near customs exit 

5. You can take a direct bus to Oxford from Heathrow and Gatwick (X70). Joy Makin and Dennis 
۶ Kay strongly recommend the bus. There is frequent service and it's cheaper. 








. Or you can buy a British Rail (Air-Rail link) ticket to Oxford at the window next to Barclay's. 
Follow coach signs outside and get Brit Rail coach (bus) direct to Reading Station. Board 
express train north to Oxford. Outside Oxford Station, get a cab to Lincoln College (tip 5p per 
25p charge). At main entrance to Lincoln, give your name to the Porter, who will give you 
your room assignment. 

7. You should be met by a Bread Loaf Green Ribbon Greeter. 

8. Get over jet lag. 


Instructions on Arrival at Gatwick Airport - Charter Flights 


1. After you go through Immigration and pick up your luggage, you can get to Oxford by bus (a 2- 
hour trip) or a bus-train link. There are two direct trains per day via Reading. There are 
many more trains with a change at Reading. 

2. You can get a convenient direct bus to Gloucester Green, Oxford, a ten-minute walk or short 
taxi ride to Lincoln (see schedule). 

3. There is also a train from Gatwick to Victoria Station, London. At Victoria Station, take the 
'Circle Line' Underground (subway) West to Paddington Station. Get express to Oxford (1 
hour). Or you can catch the X190 bus from Victoria Coach Station to Oxford. 


Advanced Arrival: Lincoln cannot accommodate early comers (before June 25), nor will the 
Mitre be available. You must make your own arrangements with hotels or guest houses. The 
attached medium-priced guest houses in Oxford have been recommended by Bread Loaf 
students and Joy Makin, the Steward of Lincoln College. 


Please send us your expected time of arrival, if you haven't already, so that we can give the 
Steward an accurate meal count. Lunch is at 1:00 and dinner at 7:00. Your room in Lincoln will 
be ready on Monday. It will be either a living room with attached bedroom, or a single. There 
are shared bathrooms in most entries. Most bedrooms have hot water. The number of rooms in 
each entry varies from two to twenty-five. Some rooms are directly across the Turl (a medieval 
street not so wide as the road to the Barn at Bread Loaf). It is not possible to accommodate all 
Bread Loaf students in College quadrangles. 


Registration Day, Tuesday, June 26: You will need to register in the Bread Loaf Office (Entry VII, 
Room 1) after taking your luggage to your room. After registration you can spend the day going 
to Blackwell's, checking out the location of the tutor's College where your seminar will be held 
(many of your first seminars will be held on Tuesday, June 26), or getting acquainted with 
Oxford. Mr. Litz will be in the Bread Loaf office during the day for registration and will have 
maps of Oxford for you. He will be assisted by Joel Simon and Peter Constanzo-Platt. They will 
be in residence at Lincoln and are ready to help you adjust to Oxford, socially and 

academically. Mr. Kay will take you over in groups to sign in at the Bodleian. You will need two 
passport-sized photographs or obtain them from a coin-operated machine in St. Aldate's Street 
or in the Covered Market, a block from Lincoln. There will be an introductory meeting at 5:00 
in the Oakeshott Room and a reception at 6:15 in the Beckington Room before dinner at 7:00. A 
short ceremony of welcome will follow afterwards in Hall. 


Tutorials: You should be ready to read your papers before your seminar group or in tutorial, 
since that is part of the Oxford system. Do try to get as much reading done in advance as you 
possibly can. You'll be happier in July since substantial secondary reading will be assigned. 


Mailing Address: (your name) 
Bread Loaf School of English 
Lincoln College 
Oxford OX1 3DR 
United Kingdom 








Phones: The main phone at the Porter's Lodge of Lincoln College can be direct dialed from the 
States 011-44-864-279800, (for person-to-person calls stateside: 01-44-865-279800). If 
necessary, the Porter will take an incoming message and leave it on the Bread Loaf bulletin 
board outside the Main Entry. Should you wish to make or receive international calls between 
1:30 and 2:30 P. M. Oxford time, the Bread Loaf office phone is 011-44-865-279818. 


Dress: Casual clothes for travel and daily wear (corduroys, slacks, jeans, sweaters, informal 
dresses or skirts and blouses). Since the British like to dress for an occasion, suits and ties are 
more common in London than in New York, or at Bread Loaf. One or two dressy outfits for our 
formal evenings, opening night, our evenings in Stratford, London, and Commencement would 
be appropriate. Don't forget your raincoat. Try to underpack; there is a wide variety of stores in 
Oxford if you forget anything. Good walking shoes are a must. The Laura Ashley dress sale 
takes place in July. 


Medical: Our doctors (McPherson, Fowler, McLennon and Lloyd) do not treat visiting students 
on the National Health Service. There are reasonable rates (a minimum of £10) for an office 
consultation or for a visit in College (£15 minimum in day time; £20 between 11 P.M. and 8 
A.M.) 


Laundry: Lincoln has washers and driers for your use. The College provides blankets, linens 
and towels, but not face cloths. 


Computers: There are no computers available, but there is electricity (British voltage). I do not 
recommend that you bring your own word processors. 


Sports: Bring your own squash and tennis rackets if you want to play. Lincoln has squash 
courts and tennis courts. Although the latter are not always available, other tennis courts in 
the City are available for about £5 for six weeks. There is a 20-minute walk to the courts. 
Bicycles may be hired on a daily or weekly basis. 


Reading About Great Britain: Bread Loaf students recommend a good student guide like Let's Go. 
You'll be given a map of Oxford and a copy of Vade Mecum, a handy guide around Oxford. 


Please don't bring radios or stereos. 


Weather: As unpredictable as Vermont's, only more frequently. Days can be warm (80), 
although the average Oxford temperature in July is 60. It does rain in Oxford, even on sunny 
days. 


Time: Oxford is five hours ahead of Eastern Daylight time. It's daylight until 9:30 P.M. or so. 


Guests: Student guests can be accommodated at meals in Hall if responsible warning is given at 
the Bread Loaf office. You will be asked to sign up and to purchase a meal chit the day before. If 
you plan to have overnight guests, make reservations for them to stay in the Mitre, a nice bed- 
and-breakfast hotel across the Turl from Lincoln and operated under the auspices of Lincoln. If 
you'd like to stay in Oxford after the School, you can book a room at the Mitre. During the 
summer your guests can be accommodated there for £12.50 per diem for bed and continental 
breakfast. The cost of meals for your guests in Hall will be £2.50 for English breakfast, £4.10 
for lunch and £6.20 for dinner. Your guests are not permitted to reside in College. Violations of 
Lincoln's regulations could create an embarrassing hassle. You will be billed by the College, 
and your guest will be asked to leave. We are guests of Lincoln College and are expected to abide 
by the Rules of Lincoln College. 


Plays: We will make picnic excursions to the Royal National Theatre in Stratford to see King 
Lear on July 6th and Main House in Stratford to see Much Ado About Nothing on July 19th. 
Tickets have been purchased for you. 








There! That should answer just about everything. I hope that the trip will not be an anxious 
one for you because the summer holds every promise of being a wonderful one; Oxford, after all, 
is Oxford. I look forward to seeing you there myself in late July. 


Cordially, 


James H. Maddox 
Director 


JHM/elh 








Acorn Guest House 
260 Iffley Road 
Oxford OX4 1SE 
United Kingdom 
Phone: 865-247998 


Combermere House 
11 Polstead Road 
Oxford OX2 6TW 
United Kingdom 
Phone: 865-56971 


Mr./Mrs. K. M. Flanakin 
103 & 105 Woodstock Road 


Oxford 
United Kingdom 


Old Parsonage Hotel 
3 Banbury Road 
Oxford 

United Kingdom 


Mulberry Guest House 
265 London Road 
Headington 

Oxford OX3 9EH 
United Kingdom 
Phone: 865-67114 


(Bed and Breakfast) 


Portland House 
338 Banbury Road 
Oxford OX2 7PR 
United Kingdom 
Phone: 865-52076 


The Ridings 

280 Abingdom Road 
Oxford OX1 4TA 
United Kingdom 
Phone: 865-248364 


Lakeside Guest House 
118 Abingdon Road 
Oxford OX1 4PZ 
United Kingdom 
Phone: 865-244725 


Norham Guest House 
16 Norham Road 
Oxford OX2 6SF 
United Kingdom 
Phone: 865-515352 


Walton Guest House 
169 Walton Street 
Oxford 

United Kingdom 
Phone: 865-52137 





BREAD LOAF — MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MEDICAL INFORMATION FORM 


INSTRUCTIONS: In order to attend Bread Loaf, you must complete this form. 
Except where otherwise noted, we require that you provide all the information requested. 
WHERE NECESSARY, ATTACH ADDITIONAL SHEETS OF INFORMATION. 
NOTE: Do not use the reverse side of this form; it ts reserved for use by the College physician. 
TYPE OR PRINT — Send the completed form to the Bread Loaf Office, 

TI 77 {birt Old-Chapel Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont 05753 


If you put your name on the envelope and mark it “Medical Information - Confidential,” it will be opened only by 
the Bread Loaf Medical Staff. 





Name р ко узашты E (CampusrAddress сл соот Го э 
'Addressiilivingtolcampusiüncludeitelephoneinumbeb) me E a 
1. Do you have any physical disabilities or health problems?..... Ifisowpleascidescubc eM CCP. 
2. Do you have any allergies?..... Pleascidescribe ote oe oou eoo pcc е MIC ed и Macc 
3. Ifyou are currently under the care of a physician, please give his name, address and telephone number: ...... 
4. Recent surgery or medical illness for which you are no longer under the care of a physician: ................ 
5. Have you had any emotional problems for which you have received treatment within the past three years? ..... 
Pleaseidescribes ве penbdeun. css nho гие о reg 5. eres 


6. If you are currently under the care of a psychiatrist or psychologist, please give his name, address and 


telephonemnumbenz cae улл cor ee tay e com SML pF E LK Mar x LE EI mor a 
Т ESPleascllistranymmedicatronsswhichiyoutaretcunrentlyicaking e TT 
8. Are you allergic to any medicines?...... ММС Onesti xs werd see ce A D NEL P CURE UE E 
9 Otherpertinentinformaton dee c c M M E 


10. In case of emergency, please notify: 


Хаже eee өе RR RUE ЖЕЛАЛ Т ro A EDO OR EOD Tela з оо ооа ооо оао ооа оо ово 
Р US OH d.e ТО ЕЛ О Т КТ СОО QUE RO ORO 5 ОО ооо оаа оча о оо uA ооо оао оо О а AW o OR RET 
СОУ. ЕА RRC AS Stabe ооо Gag, oui о оо АРЕ СЕ. ROLE DOME ae БЕРЕ ЕЛ eT О 
Area Code 

Alternate: 

ING ATOR eer ME Оооо аа оао оН ОО Оо ЖОШО оза ооо оз о 0-600 0-09 э озо 9 0 a 0 
Ееее 
OM КОЛО eoa aum eto. O A hg SACHA ees eee e ee Ma МУ LDN i trece be Telephone ves eate c cete S 


Area Code 











Bread Loaf School of English 
Middlebury College 
Middlebury VT 05753 


INSURANCE 


We have provided a plan of accident insurance for summer school students. 

The plan provides medical reimbursement for the expense arising from an 

accident. Reimbursement will be made up to a maximum of $1,000 for each 
accident. The plan is broad in scope and covers all accidents, wherever the 
student may be, during the term of the policy. 


Exclusions: The Plan does not cover eyeglasses or hearing aids; dental 
treatment unless treatment is necessitated by injuries to sound, natural 
teeth; loss caused by plastic surgery for cosmetic purposes; loss caused by 
war ог any enemy action; loss resulting from having been or on an aircraft 
unless riding as a fare-paying passenger in a passenger aircraft operated by 
an incorporated passenger carrier; nor an expense incurred by a student 
after twelve months from date of termination of the student's insurance. In 
the event that the insured is covered by the Automobile Medical Payments 
provision of a motor vehicle policy, no duplication of payments will be made 
for automobile claims. In such an event there will be payment of any expense 
up to the policy limit that might exceed the amount of medical payments 
applicable to the particular case. 


Claims: In the event of accident, claims should be reported to Fred S. James 
& Company, 40 Broad Street, Boston MA 02109, within 30 days from the 
date of the accident. Claim forms are available from the Bread Loaf Nurse, or 
the Nurse at Lincoln College. Medial bills must be submitted within 90 days 
from date of treatment. 


The insurance will be effective for the periods indicated below: 
English School, Vermont 26 June - 11 August, 1990 


English School at Lincoln College, 25 June - 4 August, 1990 
Oxford* 


*Under Britain's medical program, you must have medical coverage to meet 
the treatment of medical conditions and problems you have on arrival in 
Britain. National Health will, at the discretion of our doctor, meet expenses 
of emergencies encountered during the summer. Expenses of hospitalization 
are paid by National Health under normal circumstances. Be sure to bring 
your medical insurance forms for claiming expenses under your own medical 
insurance plan. 








MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, LINCOLN COLLEGE, OXFORD 
INFORMATION SHEET 


Please Print or Type 


NAME: 
st - irst Jr e 


PASSPORT NO. DATE OF ISSUE 
PLACE OF ISSUE 3 __ EXPIRATION DATE 

NAME AS IT APPEARS ON PASSPORT 

PERSONAL SICKNESS & ACCIDENT INSURANCE (if any) 


Name of Company 








Policy No. 
Father's Name |, a Addressa CANO TURA иы ЖАЛ 2 ASIN 
Mother's Name ; Address ha ОЛ т aL EE E 


Spouse "s Name : Address 


ADDRESS & TELEPHONE NUMBER (with area code) ОР PARENTS OR NEXT OF 
KIN (Please give bc ода 








Signature Date 





ENCON GOEEEGE 


Sketch Map 
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The bus schedules for 1990 have not arrived, so we are including last year's 
schedule. We don't believe there has been much change. If you need more 

































































© ME" specific information, please write Miss Joy Makin, The Steward, Lindoln College. 
E Oxford to Heathrow & Gatwick daily Oxford to London d aily 
АК ХРА а. а from Oxford, Gloucester Green 
Green buama. Ш Terminalterminal EG Sus у ке, 
0500 —> 0605 0615 — 0710 0715 E 
d А 0630 —> 0735 0745 0610 M-F 0840 1240 1640 
; 0800 —> 0905 0915 —> 1010 1015 0620 S 0900 1300 1700 
- > 0900 —> 1005 1015 0630 M-F 0920 1320 1720m 
L 1000 -> 1105 1115 0640 SSu 0940 1340 1740 
C op 1100 —> 1205 1215 —> 1310 1315 0655 M-S 1000 1400 1810 
‘ik 1230 —> 1335 1345 : 0710 M-F 1020 1420 1910 
1400 — 1505 1515 —>» 1610 1615 0720 S 1040 1440 2010 
1530 —> 1635 1645 Lu 
4 » 1700 — 1805 1815 — 1910 1915 UED lud r ee dn 
See 9 5 1540 
T 2000 —> 2105 2115 —» 2210 2215 js 
2130 —э 2235 2245 M-F Mondays to Fridays only 
г" 2300 —> 0005 0015 —» 0110 0115 M-S Mondays to Saturdays only 
Ave You should allow sufficient time to check in for your flight. S Saturdays only 
i Heathrow airport central bus station is for terminals 1, 2 & 3. Su Sundays only 
SSu Saturdays & Sundays only 
"a All coaches also stop on request at Queens Lane, 
"|. St. Clement's, Gipsy Lane (for Polytechnic), 
1 Headington Post Office, Green Road roundabout 
à 1 from Sunday 2 October 1988 to Saturday 29 April 1989 and Sandnhilis Turn (for Thornhill Park & Ride) 
A from Sunday 27 March 1988 
Gatwick & Heathrow to Oxford daily London to Oxford d aily 
Gatwick airport Heathrow airport Oxtord from London, Victoria coach Station, 
south north terminal central Gloucester bay 12 
< Р terminal terminal o 17 rede Green 
y 
0745 M-F 1050 1450 1830 
= 0750 0810 —› 0915 
| 0815 0820 -> 0920 0940 —> 1045 ШЫ Ms NIS ү 1850 
фк 1020 1040 -> 1145 1910 
1120 1140 > 1245 0845 М-Е 1150 1550 1930 
> ie RET = DDO A NG 0850 SSu 1210 1610 1950 
1350 1410 —> 1515 0905 S 1230 1630 2020 
< » 1415 1420 —5 1520 1540 —> 1645 0915 M-F 1250 1650 2120 
1650 1710 —» 1815 0930 S 1310 1710 2220 
К 1715 1720 —э 1820 1840 —> 1945 0945 М-Е 1330 1730 2250 SSu 
: Й 1950 2010 —» — 2115 0950 SSu 1350 1750 2330 
UM, ^ 2015 2020 —>› 2120 2140 —> 2245 1010 1410 1810 0030 
à 2250 2310 —» 0015 1030 1430 
2315 2320 —> 2400 0010 -> 0145» 
0215 0220 —> 0250 0300 —5 0445» M-F Mondays to Fridays only 
Ü à * these joumeys may arrive in Oxtord earlier, depending on traffic M-S Mondays to Saturdays only 
conditions S Saturdays only 


SSu Saturdays & Sundays only 


' All coaches also stop on request at 
| Grosvenor Gardens (opposite Lloyds Bank) 
* trom Sunday 2 October 1988 10 Saturday 29 Apni 1989 and Marble Arch, stop Y 
| trom Sunday 27 March 1988 








ХХХХХХХХХ 
XXXXXXXXX 
XXXXXXXXX 


Dear XXXX: 


Once again this summer we're looking for a few of the best people ever to grace the hills 
and halls of Bread Loaf (Vermont and/or Oxford) to serve as guides and helpers to those who 
have, until now, been less fortunate. With that in mind, I am asking if you would agree to serve 
as a Green Ribbon Greeter for the School of English on Opening Day. In return for sharing your 
wondrous knowledge and congenial personality, the School will pay you a small honorarium 
($25 for Vermont; £5 for Oxford). 


To sign up for this most honored position, please either give me a call at the Bread Loaf 
office (x. 5418) or drop me a note on an entertaining postcard. I'll need to have your social 
security number as well so that I can process the honorarium more quickly. 


If you are able to help us out, it would be best if you could arrive somewhat early (a full 
day early would be best on the Mountain) and check in with the office on your arrival. 


I hope that you will be able to help us carry on this Bread Loaf tradition into the new 
decade. In any event, here's looking ahead to the start of another successful summer session! 


Best wishes, 


Hugh Coyle 
Administrative Director 


at > LIFE AT LINCOLN: HOUSEKEEPING FACT SHEET 


=, 1. MEALS 
Meal Times 
mo. All meals are served in Hall at the following times: 
Monday-Sunday 
| | Breakfast 8:00 a.m. 
к Lunch 1:00 p.m. 
Dinner 7:00 p.m. 


If you are on a special diet, please bring your diet identification card with you 
EI to every meal. 


4» Coffee is served after Lunch and Dinner in the Junior Common Room (JCR), 
AH across from the Bread Loaf office in the Chapel Quad. 

| 

PN 


| See ous Meal 


Every morning a sign-out sheet for lunch and dinner will be posted on the 
bulletin board. If you are planning to miss a meal, you MUST sign out for that meal by 
€ j е 10:00 a.m. on the day in question. There are two important reasons for this procedure: 

^ the kitchen needs a fairly accurate head count for meals; otherwise food is wasted or 
there is not enough; and Bread Loaf must settle weekly accounts with Lincoln based 
on attendance at meals. Please make signing out for meals a priority. 


Е 


Guests (including Bread Loaf students not on the meal plan) may dine іп Hall at 
the following rates, payable in the Bread Loaf office: 


i Breakfast: £2.50 
Lunch: £4.10 
~ Dinner: £6.20 
T High Table Dinner: £8.05 
| 
po The office MUST be notified of lunch and dinner guests by 10:00 a.m. on the 


day in question. 


j Your guests can be accommodated at the Mitre for bed and breakfast for £12.50 
per day. 


PS 2. DEEP HALL 


Lincoln's very own pub is located underneath the Hall, accessible from the 
Grove Quad down Stairway 10. Deep Hall is open before lunch and dinner on every 
ү г day except Sunday. It is perfectly acceptable to grab а pint, a glass of wine or 











whatever at Deep Hall and bring it upstairs to have with a meal. The pub also sells 
wine by the bottle to take away. 


Regular Deep Hall hours are: NAT 





Monday - Saturday: 11:30 til 1:00; 5:30 til 8:00 См 
Wednesdays and Fridays: Open іп the evening until 11:00 | 
Sundays: Closed 


3. OFFICE HOURS i 


Once registration is over and things settle down a bit, the Bread Loaf office will 
be open weekdays at the following times: 9:00 - 11:00 a.m. and 1:30 - 3:00 p.m. 


4. TELEPHONES а> 
) 1 call ‘ | ; 


Most phones - including the pay phones in Stairway 14 (Lincoln House), 
Stairway 6 in the Chapel Quad, and Stairway 10 in the Grove Quad - operate with 
phone cards which can be purchased at the Porter's Lodge, the Post Office, and +4» 
various shops around town. When the phone card is inserted, a digital display tells 
you how much money is left on the card; once you're connected, the display counts | 
down so you know how much time is left (and can see it ticking maddeningly away). 3 f 
This system allows you to make direct-dial calls to the States or anywhere else at the 
lowest rate possible, which is still not so cheap. It is, in fact, far cheaper to call from 
the U.S. to England as opposed to the other direction, which is a good thing to keep in 8 
mind if you plan to spend hours talking with someone at home. 


If you want to make collect or credit-card calls to the States, dial 155 for the v 
International Operator. The local operator is 100; Director Inquiries is 194. You can 
make operator-assisted calls from any phone, including pay-card phones. 


Local, collect, and credit-card calls may be made from the Bread Loaf office 
during office hours. You may also use the Bread Loaf phone for international and | 
long-distance calls by first ascertaining form the operator what the charges will be J 
per minute, timing the call, and paying us in the office. Keep in mind, however, that 
these calls are no cheaper than calls made with a phone card. 





Incoming Calls 5 
| 

Be warned that the Lincoln College pay phones have been rigged so that they x f 

will not ring, and as a result will not accept incoming phone calls. However, all other PT 


pay phones around Oxford do. 





You may also arrange to have people call you in the Bread Loaf office during | 
office hours. Please don't arrange to receive a phone call in the office at any other 
time unless, of course, it is an emergency. 


Messages can be left at the Porter's Lodge at any hour of the day (not after | 
11:00 at night, when the Porters go to sleep). v 














5. LAUNDRY 


There are two laundry rooms in Lincoln: one directly downstairs from the 
Bread Loaf Office (Stairway 8 in the Chapel Quad) and one up two flights in Stairway 
15 (across from Lincoln's main gate, next to the book shop). Washers and dryers take 
10p coins (40p per wash load; 10p for about 20 minutes of drying time). 


The laundry room in Stairway 15 has and ironing board and permanently 
affixed iron. The other laundry room (Stairway 8) has only an ironing board. Irons 
can be signed out from the Porter's Lodge. 


6. MAIL 


Mail arrives once a day, first thing in the morning, and is distributed in the 
Hall at breakfast. The mail remains in Hall throughout the day, though it is moved 
around to a windowsill or side table. 


The Porters will weigh letters and sell postage if they're not too busy. The main 
Oxford Post Office is located down St. Aldgates Street, on the right just past the Tourist 
Information office; another, smaller post office is located on Michael's Street near 
the Nosebag cafe. 


7. SECURITY 


The peace and quiet inside the walls of Lincoln can beguile you into forgetting 
that Oxford is a big, busy modern city. There is always the possibility of theft, and in 
past years several items were stolen from the rooms of Bread Loaf students. 
Unfortunately, we are particularly vulnerable at the beginning of the program 
when intruders can go unidentified amidst so many unfamiliar faces. 


Always lock your door when you leave your room, even if you'll be gone for a 
short time, and even if your room is in an isolated place. If you live on the ground 
floor, or if your window looks out onto an accessible ledge, be sure to lock your 
window when you leave the room as well. (If you lock your keys inside your room, 
there is a spare at the Porter's Lodge.) 


Though the streets of Oxford are perfectly safe during the day, in past years 
some students have been harassed when walking around alone late at night. If you'll 
be walking about long after the pubs close, try to go with someone else. 





This is about what the letter_went out like in 1990. 




















MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05753 
(802) 388-3711 


Bread Loaf School of English July 1, 1989 
Dear Colleague: 


All grades of students at Bread Loaf are reported by letter. More im- 





portant than the grade on the transcripts are the brief comments I'll ask you mapu 
i CR 

to write on each student at the time you submit your grade. AThese judgments | p» fad 

become a part of the School's records and are most helpful in determining г 


whether to readmit a student and in the preparation of letters of recommendation. 30 AE 
Attached is a statement on School policy regarding these comments since they are 
included under the Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974. Madd. 


I should like to suggest the following scale, but please remember 
Middlebury 's computer has not been programmed to take Oxford grades: 


Description Oxford Bread Loaf 
A superlative achievement A+ A+ 
A 
An extraordinary accomplishment. Grades of A- A 
A and higher are probably received by no A-- 
more than 10% of all the students. AB 
A distinguished performance at the BA A- 
Master's level. B++ 


Excellent work 


Very good work. (About half of Bread Loaf ВЕ? B+ 
grades are B+ or A-) B+ 
Good, competent performance, entirely B?+ B 
creditable, but in the lower range of B 
your class. B?- 
Passing, but undistinguished work. B- B- 
B-- 
BC 
A failure. No credit awarded C 


If you have concerns about any of this, let me know. 


Sincerely, 


James H. Maddox 


JHM/elh 





BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


өф Lincoln College, Oxford 


July 30551990 


Dear Bread Loaf Student in the Program in Writing: 


| Even though I've already imposed on you for your help in evaluating this 
summer at Lincoln College, I would be immensely grateful if you would give me 


i your assessment of the Program in Writing so that we can improve the Program 
L jgm. JUS c 
: " Sincerely, 
xm 
| James Н. Maddox 
A З 
Е” Director 
4 
^ l. Your writing course -- methods, demands, instructor 


2. The value of your experience for yourself and your school. 


(optional) 








STALLS TCS 

















BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
LINCOLN COLLEGE, OXFORD 
1990 


FIRST-YEAR STUDENTS 


Cathy Cesario 


Catherine Humphries 


Michael Kaneb 


Alvarez, Deborah 
Bardes, Diane 
Bertolini, Mary 
Bethke, Mari 
Bottelli, Suzanne 
Cesario,Cathy 
Coen, Anne 

Conlin, Teresa 
DeBlois, Lawrence 
Eisner, Caroline 
Fincannon, Geraldine 
Ford, Bette 
Goodwin, Teresa 
Griffith, Gary 
Gutwein, Geraldine 
Hedman, Andrew 
Hewitt, Madeleine 
Humphries, Catherine 
Lawhorn, Mark 
Mason, Edith 

May, Pamela 
McCard, Dorothy 
Meeks, Darla 
Menagh, Melanie 
Obel-Omia, Michael 
Osewalt, Charles 
Potter,Bart 
Sanchez, Gilberto 
Sharpless, Laura 
Shoemaker, Mary 
Southworth, Alexis 
Southworth, Peter 
Tennis, Cabell 


Wheat, Jennifer 


BREAD LOAF SCHOLARSHIPS - OXFORD 1990 


Need 
1,600 


3,400 
3,620 
2,700 
4,750 
4,590 
4,745 
3,660 
3,880 
4,320 
5,010 
5,030 
3,000 
4,560 
4,090 
5,260 
2,520 
2,960 
4,260 
3,410 
3,260 
1,950 
3,870 
4,895 
3,070 
3,960 
5,205 
3,510 
3,140 
4,050 
4,265 
4,245 
2,520 
1130 
127,035 





Scholarship 


710 
29520 
2, 860 
1,400 
3,560 
3,430 
2570 
1,850 
1,860 
35220 
2730 
5720 
2,160 
SOIN) 
2,020 
3,900 
1,780 
1,770 
2,190 
2549.00) 
2,370 
1,160 
2,500 
2,450 
1,480 
1,940 
3,860 
1,780 
1,560 
3,000 
225 HALO) 
1,700 
1,780 


1,140 


7/990 








BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
OXFORD 1990 
SCHOLARSHIPS BY NAME 


Lillian Becker Scholarship: Geri. Gutwein 
Reginald and Juanita Cook Scholarship: Larry DeBlois 
Deborah Alvarez 
Pauline Feicht Decker Memorial Scholarship: Suzanne Bottelli 
Kathleen Downey Memorial Scholarship: Laura Sharpless 
Laurence Holland Memorial Scholarship: Jennifer Wheat 


Melanie Menagh 


John M. Kirk, Jr. Memorial Scholarship Charles Oswalt 
Charles Orr Memorial Scholarship: Andy Hedman 
William Sempreora Memorial Scholarship: Pam May 

Wylie and Lucy Sypher Scholarship: Caroline Eisner 


Gilberto Sanchez 


Ruth Walzer Memorial Scholarship: Michael Obel-Omia 





BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
Lincoln College, Oxford 
1990 


GENERAL STATISTICS 


Total student enrollment 74 
Men students Dil 


Student attendance by states: 
(according to corrected address list) 





Women students 47 
Alaska 3 Former students Hay 
к Arizona 1 New students 3 
v" California 6 Cancellations 41 
Connecticut 7 
| Florida il Number of courses 16 
1 Georgia ale Number of faculty 285) 
Idaho Ji Number teaching 1 course 9 
Iowa JL 
Maine 4 1990 M.A. degree candidates 28 
L Maryland 1 1990 M.Litt degree candidates 3 
Massachusetts 5 
è Minnesota i Scholarship students 34 
k Mississippi iL Candidates for Midd. M.A. 60 
Montana 3L Candidates for Midd. M.Litt. 8 
New Hampshire 3 Candidates for Midd. M.M.L. 0 
م‎ New Jersey 4 Undergraduates JL 
New Mexico iji Continuing Education 2 
4 New York 4 Undesignated 3 
T North Carolina iji 
Ohio 1 Average age of students 37 
* Pennsylvania 7 Median age of students 37 
South Dakota 18 Under 21 0 
Rhode Island ilt 211525) 5 
Vermont 3 26-30 37 
Virginia 2 DU 95 үз 
Washington 2 36-40 1p? 
° Washington DC 2 41-50 20 
I Wisconsin 3 51 & over 7 
| 
> France all Private school teachers 2, 
| Germany i Public school teachers 33 
| Netherlands Л College & Jr. College teachers aL 
! Tanzania 2 Other: 
1 Undergraduates Пе 
Graduate students JE 
- Ph.D. students di 
Unemployed 10 
Other occupations 9 
| Ре овоа BA. OE B.S. degree 69 





BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 





LINCOLN COLLEGE, OXFORD 
1990 


| FACULTY LOAD 


^ Bednarowska, Dorothy 3 (3) 

\ | Burgess, Tony 10 (10) 

: Flint, Kate 10 (6 + 4) 
c» 1 Cunningham, Valentine 3 (3) 
' [| Gill, Stephen 6 (6) 
\ | Gray, Douglas 2 (2) 
72 Кау, Dennis 4 (4) 
e ПЕ WALE 4 (4) 
" Park, Roy 4 (4) 

i | Pitcher, John 6 OED 
Smallwood, Robert LZ ($1525) 

À d Тт charlieg ee оова 12 (12) 


И Wilders, John 8 (3 + 5) 
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BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
LINCOLN COLLEGE, OXFORD 


1990 


COURSE ENROLLMENT 


Seventeenth-Century Poetry 

Wordsworth and Coleridge 

Yeats and Joyce 

Tragedy and Philosophy 

Shakespeare: On the Page and On the 
Stage 

The Victorian Woman Novelist 

Chaucer 

Renaissance Narrative 

Shakespeare's History Plays 

Shakespeare and Jacobean Drama 

Writing, Discourse & Culture 

The Epic: From Homer to Joyce 

George Eliot and Henry James 

Beginning the Novel 


Family, Sex, and Marriage in Early 
Modern Texts 


Virginia Woolf and Her Contemporaries 


(Wilders) 
(Gill) 
(ШЕЛ 2) 
(Park) 
(Smallwood/ 
Whitworth) 
(Flint) 
(Gray) 
(Kay) 
(Wilders) 
(Kay) 
(Burgess) 
(Pitcher) 
(Bednarowska) 
(Cunningham) 


(Pitcher) 


(Flint) 
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Е. GRADUATING CONTINUING EDUCATION (2) 
Е Marie-Helen Lane 
Е Ann Marshall 
SE у „ 
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a | 3 Cathering Humphries Middlebury College 
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MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 








. The Bread Loaf School of English 
à at 
| Lincoln College, Oxford 








THIRTEENTH SUMMER 


Commencement Ceremony 





| | { THE LINCOLN COLLEGE CHAPEL 





SATURDAY, AUGUST 4, 1990 
4:30 p.m. 








1990 


Candidates for the Degree of Master of Arts 


BARI С. ATTIS 
DIANE LISA BARDES 
MARY ELLEN BERTOLINI 
TERESA A. CONLIN (Social Director) 
KEVIN LANE DEARINGER 
LAWRENCE GEORGE DEBLOIS (President) 
ELEANOR ADDISON DWIGHT 
TRUMAN CHARLES EDDY 
THOMAS DICKSON EDGAR 
ANDREW FREDERICK HEDMAN 
DOROTHY G. MCCARD 
DARLA ANN MEEKS 
MELANIE CAMPBELL MENAGH 
DONNA MAE NIDAY 
JOHN CHARLES O’DELL 
CHARLES OSEWALT 
BART BRIAN POTTER 
PATRICIA A. REED 
RICHARD H. ROBBINS 
LAURA JEAN SHARPLESS 
ROGER STANLEY SMITH 
SARAH V. SMITH 
MAGDALENA С. VILLARREAL 
SUSAN YOCOM WANNER 
JENNIFER CHAPPELL WHEAT 
SUZANNE DEFOREST WILSEY 
ROBINA BARTLEY WORCESTER 
SHARON WORKMAN 


Candidates for the Degree of Master of Letters 


ANNE CLARK COEN 
PAMELA S. MAY* 
KATHLEEN PLATT POTIER 


*in absentia 


Processional 


Introductory Remarks 


A. WALTON LITZ, D.Phil., Oxford 


Holmes Professor of Literature, Princeton 


Commencement Address 


STEPHEN GILL, Ph.D., Edinburgh 
Fellow and Tutor in English Literature, 
University Reader in the University of Oxford 


Conferring of the Degrees of 
Master of Arts and Master of Letters 


A. WALTON LITZ 


JOHN WILDERS, M.A., PhD., Cambridge 
John Hamilton Fulton Professor of the Humanities, Middlebury College 


Concluding Remarks 


LAWRENCE GEORGE DEBLOIS 


Recessional 
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MAIL ROOM 


Mail is distributed in Hall every morning where it is usually left on Haigh 
Table. 


GENRE, GENDER, NARRATIVE, DISCOURSE, IDEOLOGY 


As a supplement to the regular diet, Dennis Кау will be running а seminar 
called "The Renaissance in Literary Theory", which will look at recent 
developments in the interpretation of English culture in the Kenaissance. 
The seminar will meet for a couple of hours weekly. Tote ел кесиле по 
papers, and copies of the material (usually brief essays) to be discussed 
in class will be provided. Anyone interested in joining the seminar, or 
who would like to find out some more about it, should attend a brief 
meeting on Tuesday at 3.00 p.m. in Dennis Fay s room on Staircese XIII, or 
call on him on Wednesday or Thursday morning between 9.00 and 9.350. 
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Оп Tuesday of this week at 5:13 — Christopher Ricks will deliver a lecture 

1 jm the Oakeshott Room. Mr. Ricks is the former Regius Frotessor at 

E Cambridge and is presently teaching at Boston College. He was the Clarendon 
Lecturer at Oxford this year. His latest book is entitled Eliot and 

1 Prejudice. Mr. Ricbs' s lectures entitled "Literature and Matters of 

A Facu and should be as intriguing as it sounds. The lecture will be 
followed by a reception at 6:13 and a High Table at 7:00. А11 are welcome. 

3 б 

" GUESTS FOR TUESDAY DINNER 

, Any students wishing to invite gues to Tuesday = dinner must notify the 

li, ‘SfPise sy SO Tuesday morning. Sedem living on Museum Road must 
inform the office if they plan to attend. The rate for guests at High 

* Table meals is 9.26 VAT inclusive. 
HOWL HOWL HOWL HOWL 

J, jtekets go em sale for the Stratford king Lear today in the Bread Loaf 
ШЕ ет ре ае A ота as directed by Nicholas Hytner (Miss Saigon and 

P The Tempest) and stars the incompararable John Wood а= Lear. 

x A^ 
MISS HAF | 

5 The incorrect phone numbers at Lincoln were printed in your fact sheet. 
The correct numbers are: 

3 Forter' s Lodge:  Ol1i-44-B65-279800 

е a r = 

Bread Lost Office: UI AG GET 73817 

SUCH A DEAL 

d Thanks to the wonderful Joyce Demienteif, we now have oodles ої information 
on discount rail cards and bus cards, as well as International Student 1р 
Cards. Come into the Office, and we will provide you with forms n facts. 
THE FACE IN THE WINDOW 

bil 

= There are painters this week in Lincoln College working on the window 
frames and sills, so if you see a strange face in your window, don t be 
alarmed. 
FREE TIGEETS 


- Tickets for the National Theater production of king Lear,which is an all- 
school event, will be distributed to all students, free of charge, on 
Wednesday in the office. To avoid a log jam in the office, we would 

> appreciate it if you would came in at the following times: 

ees в Mormane, 
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INTRODUCTION AND BASIC INFORMATION 





OPENING NIGHT ADDRESS 
BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
JAMES MADDOX 


26 JUNE 1990 


Good evening, and welcome to the opening of the 71st session of the Bread 


Loaf School of English. 


This spring I attended a commencement ceremony at which Lynn Cheney of 
the National Endowment for the Humanities was the speaker. The one remark of 
hers that brought thunderous applause from the graduating students was her 
opening remark--that she had mastered the art of the short speech. I sat, 
reflected on those applauding hands, and thought, "That is the secret of 
gaining love, wealth, and fame; that is the way to open Bread Loaf this 
summer." So what follows are a few short words of welcome and a few thoughts 
about some of the things that have happened since the close of last summer's 


session. 


I want to welcome in particular those students, faculty, and friends who 
are here for the first time. This is, quite simply, an extraordinarily 
pleasant and exciting place to be. The pleasantness I take to be self-evident. 
Just use your eyes and ears. The yellow clapboard buildings, the Green 
Mountains, the clear tones of the hermit thrush: what more could you want? If 
you're a first-year person here, get to know the place by doing lots of 
walking and hiking, or by driving over the ridge to the east along route 125 


and turning off to see Texas Falls, which must be the greatest spectacle that 


a small stream can present anywhere in the world. Or keep your eye out for a 











moose. Every summer someone comes running up to the Inn, yelling that they’ve 


seen one near the Homer Noble Farm or the Ripton Cemetery. 


As for the excitingness, I'll leave that for you to discover when you go 
into your first classes tomorrow. In my sweetest days at Bread Loaf, before I 
became that harmless drudge, an administrator, I found Bread Loaf classrooms 
intensely, almost intolerably exciting. I well remember the day when I coined 
a private phrase for myself. It was the second day of class in my first year 
of teaching here. My first day had been spent rather nervously delivering an 
opening lecture; the occasion rather reminds me of what I'm doing tonight. On 
the second day, discussion began. I tossed out a question. Hands shot up. 
Participants plunged in. A feeding frenzy ensued. The question was sliced, 
gnawed at, chewed, finally picked clean as a whistle. Henceforth, I would 
always recall these frenzies of classroom discussions as the Bread Loaf 
Piranha Effect. I knew at once then why so many scholar-teachers who have 
completed books after teaching here have not only acknowledged but thanked 
their Bread Loaf classes for contributing ideas that ended up in their books. 
The Bread Loaf classrooms are some of the most exciting intellectual arenas 


I've ever been in. 


This year, we have the largest faculty, the largest group of piranha- 
feeders, in the history of the School. The size of this year's faculty hasn't 
gone unnoticed. One of the most long-standing members of the Bread Loaf 
community is librarian Brent Goeres. He has the reputation in my household of 
writing curt, Oscar-Wildean epigrammatic letters, usually two sentences long. 


We can't wait to get them. This year, he sent me one of his brief epistles 


shortly after the catalog appeared. The entire letter read: "I have seen the 





faculty list. Are you planning to pitch tents in the Great Meadow?" Well, it 
almost came to that; but Hugh Coyle succeeded in tracking down enough housing 
to put rooftrees over everyone’s head. Let me introduce this multitudinous and 
multifarious faculty to you, so that you can see who will be sharing a 


classroom with you for thirty intense hours this summer. I ask the faculty to 


‘rise, appear magisterial, and then be seated, one by one, as I call their 


names. 
Isobel Armstrong 
Michael Armstrong will be joining us for the final three weeks of the 
session. 
Richard Brodhead 
Courtney Cazden 
Dare Clubb 
Stephen Donadio 
Charles Ferguson 
Jonathan Freedman 
Dixie Goswami 
Shirley Brice Heath 
David Huddle 
Jefferson Hunter 
Edward Lueders 
Ken Macrorie 
Alan Mokler MacVey 
Carol Elliott MacVey 
Lucy Maddox 


Nancy Martin 


Carole Oles 


bo 





| Robert Pack 

"i Annabel Patterson 
Lee Patterson 
Dianne Sadoff 

Ira Sadoff 

A, ie Robert Stepto 
Michael Wood 
William Worthen 


SUM 5 Those are they. 


I wish also to introduce the leaders of our thatre staff: 
Sd Walter Boswell, Lighting and Set Designer 
Ellen McCartney, Costume Designer 
` And there are the members of our Acting Ensemble, omitting Carol Elliott 
MacVey, since no one gets to stand up twice on opening night: 
Irwin Appel 
Stephen Berenson 
Mii? Kitty Crooks 
Peter Geretty 
Jim Lobdell 
i Barry Press 


Anne Scurria 


A fair amount has happened in the world of the Bread Loaf School since we 
took leave of each other last summer; even more has happened in the world of 


Middlebury College; and events in the world at large have changed the map of 


X things more profoundly than in any other year since World War II. 





Let me begin with the local changes, work up to the bigger and bigger 
ones, and end by suggesting some of the ways in which the small world here in 
Vermont is connected to the large world that contains Tienanmen Square and 


that used to contain the Berlin Wall. 


First, some of the changes that have taken place here. In some ways, the 
environment and architecture of the Bread Loaf School of English don’t 
especially welcome change. The physical Bread Loaf exudes an air of tradition 
and doesn’t seem to be very friendly to the cutting edge of architecture or 
technology. As speakers here on opening night never tire of telling the first- 
year arrivals at Bread Loaf, the physical Bread Loaf is the perfected creation 
of a nineteenth-century cranky Yankee named Joseph Battell, who built this 
place as a resort for himself and his friends. Splendid egoist that he was, he 
would sometimes, in an orgy of eccentricity, place a barrier across public 
highway 125, right out front here, to keep unwanted traffic from passing his 
Inn. And Middlebury College, to whom Mr. Battell left his fine resort, honors 
his memory to this day by making some improvements, but for the most part 
faithfully keeping the place pretty much as he left it, even being sure that 
the original buildings of the resort are painted yellow and the newer ones are 
painted white. Any school that still calls its main classroom building the 
Barn, because Mr. Battell kept his and his guests' horses there, is a School 


that is not unmindful of tradition. 


You must pay a visit during the summer to Mr. Battell's portrait in the 


Blue Parlor. I think you'll agree with me that even a prolonged study of his 





portrait leaves one unsure of whether he is looking at us with bemused 


affection or with bilious gloom. 


But, pace Mr. Battell, change has been taking place here at Bread Loaf. 
If you are a resident of Annex, you'll notice that since last year you have a 
new front porch. If you want to, you can get a glass of iced tea, pull up a 
rocker, and do your Dixie Goswami imitation. The Inn has its own changes in 
the form of a mammoth new state-of-the-art kitchen that Paul Bocuse or Pierre 
Troisgros would give their eye teeth for. Wonderfully, John Fleming of 
Princeton has donated to the School an old-style printing press, with which, 
in summers to come, Bread Loaf can begin turning out its own publications 
again. 

Other changes, the internal changes at Bread Loaf, have taken place in 
more circuitous ways, in more time than it takes to build a porch or remodel a 
kitchen; these are changes to be measured in years and decades rather than 
months. Change has taken place here because, at certain crucial points in the 
School's history, marvelous opportunities have presented themselves, and the 
directors of the School have taken advantage of those opportunities. We thus 
have a School that in several remarkably different ways is a precious and 
unique institution. It has become that institution by learning and then 
practicing the things that it can do supremely well. First and foremost we 
have what I believe to be the best teaching faculty of any English graduate 
program in the world: we don't have tenure, and so there is a noticeable lack 
of dead wood here; we have only living, Michael Wood. We have what is arguably 
the most expert faculty in the theory and teaching of writing gathered 


together at one School. We have what is certainly the most innovative use of 


actors introduced into literature and writing classrooms. We have a fiction-, 





poetry-, and playwriting staff that can equal in quality, if not in numbers, 
the faculty of our sibling institution, the Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference. In 
BreadNet, involving classrooms across the country as well as classrooms in 
Europe, South America, and Asia, we have a computer network at the forefront 
of experimental pedagogy. Finally, Bread Loaf has its twin program at Lincoln 
College each summer, a program universally recognized at Oxford as the premier 


American program at that university. 


Let me inform you of another change by telling you that our School 
received this year the most generous individual gift, in the form of a 
bequest, that it has ever received in its history, to establish the Ruth and 
Lillian Marino Professorship. Let me add, with rather heavy emphasis, that 
that benefactor once sat in one of those chairs where you are sitting. 


Remember that in a few years. 


Outside Bread Loaf, in the somewhat larger circle of Middlebury College, 
there has been change as well. Olin Robison, thirteenth president of 
Middlebury College, has announced his retirement, and the new president, Dr. 
Timothy Light, has been named. During his presidency, Olin Robison has been a 
great and generous friend of the School of English. Maybe most notably, he 
and Paul Cubeta worked together to inaugurate the Bread Loaf program at 
Lincoln College, Oxford. The advancement of Middlebury into the very first 
rank of American colleges and the enormous expansion and proliferation of 
programs at Bread Loaf have taken place under the administration of President 


Robison. Let us hope to be so fortunate under the adminstration of incoming 


President Light, who has all of our best wishes. I can only hope that a copy 





of this speech crosses his desk, so that he may feel the mild elbow-nudge of 


the comparison. 


But Bread Loaf and Middlebury in many ways pale into insignificance when 
we remember the changes that have taken place in the political world since 
many of us were last here. We began last summer in the shadow of the events in 
Tienanmen Square. We begin this summer still stunned by events that took place 
in Europe in the final months of 1989. Those events culminated in that little 
drama that must be imprinted in the minds of tens of millions of spectators in 
an electronic age: the drama of the procession of emotions that crossed the 
face of Nicolae Ceaucescu as he stood on his balcony and was transformed, in 
the duration of a few seconds, from an absolute tyrant to a quailing old man 
who had the first inkling that the game was over. And if tens of millions of 
people remember that scene, hundreds of millions of people have been 
preoccupied by the spectacle of Mikhail Gorbachev, who seemed to many of us 
the first true world-historical leader since World War II--at least until 
events within the separate republics of the Soviet Union threatened to 


overwhelm him and made his image more blurred and complex. 


Of course anyone speaking of those events must still be very tentative. 
Things don't look quite as simplistically rosy today in Bulgaria and Romania 
as they may have just a few months earlier; and it is much clearer now than it 
was a few months before that Gorbachev is caught in a titanic struggle. But 
the very tentativeness with which I speak is the sort of tentativeness that I 
think many Americans have felt during these events. It is not the Cold War 


tentativeness of hoping for a crushing victory for one's own side; the 


tentativeness is, in an odd way, infinitely more disinterested than that. 





Never before in my lifetime have I witnessed a period in which the predominant 
question had so little of the tinge of Which side will win? The feelings most 
of us have experienced haven’t been at all the calculus of that kind of gain 
and loss. Instead, some of the questions I think people have found themselves 
asking are the seemingly, but not really banal questions: How will all this 
look in twenty years? How will historians reflect upon what is happening at 
the beginning of the 1990's? We are aware that something gigantic is taking 
place, before which we stand hushed. It is an odd period, especially for us 
Americans. We are, at least in some ways, in the obvious ways, out of it. We 
are not immediately endangered by events in Sofia or in Bucharest. One thing 
that these events probably signal is the emergence of a new Europe whose power 
will diminish the relative dominance of our own. But we don't even seem to be 
to any appreciable extent fretting and fuming about that; instead, we seem to 
have the collective feeling that we are looking upon large, almost geologic 
movements of history. We are at a curious moment of pause, of equipoise. I 
find it quite interesting--I even find it quite extraordinary--that even the 
ideologues of the right, the Patrick Buchanans, for example, after a few weeks 
last fall of declaring that Ronald Reagan had defeated World Communism, have 
also become uncharacteristically quiet, watching what is happening. Nothing 
has more honored Americans in all this than an absence of gloating. We stand 
fascinated, attentive, enthralled. Many of us are like Keats's misnamed 


explorer, gazing with a wild surmise, silent, upon a peak in Darien. 


Now you're probably reflecting that you don't need the director of the 
Bread Loaf School of English, a man not particularly well-known for his 


expertise in foreign affairs, to stand before you and tell you that these were 


compelling, exciting events. I do stand before you and tell you this because 





I’ve had the sense that, despite our wonder, we still haven’t quite taken in 
just how compelling these events are. The world is in the process of momentous 
change. The things that we talk about both inside and outside our classrooms 
have suddenly been raised to a new level of energy. For the first time in 45 
years, a speaker on an occasion such as this who mentions global politics 
doesn't have to take as the most overshadowing fact the possibility or even 
the probability of nuclear destruction. Millions of people have won enormously 
greater freedom through means so peaceful they boggle the mind. In this 
country, despite the budgetary difficulties that we are no doubt in, and even 
despite the skepticism we must increasingly feel at the idea of any 
substantial peace dividend, it is still true that most of us now see the world 
as a place in which the possibilities of construction rather than destruction 
are immensely greater than before. Even despite the appalling revelations of 
the Savings and Loan scandals, there is now a greater possibility than there 
was a year ago of moving our national monies into the things we actually are 
concerned with inside and outside our classrooms--into literacy, into 
reversing the destruction of our natural environment, into the problem of the 
homeless, into finding a cure for AIDS, into the healing of the great American 


wound of racism. 


If there has been one magical, talismanic word over the past year, it has 
been the word democracy. And in the United States, which with some justice 
claims the word as its own, we have in late months, whether self-consciously 
or not, been debating the meaning of that powerful word. In sphere after 
sphere of our national life, we have divided into two camps over its meaning. 


According to one camp, democracy is a certain set of fairly stable values 


while, according to the second camp, it is a process of questioning and 





testing, even when the testing and questioning threaten the values that the 
first camp holds most sacred. That puts the matter too simplistically, but it 
will do for the moment. The debate pervades all realms of our lives. It is the 
central debate concerning censorship. It was the central debate in the recent 
attempt to amend the Constitution to forbid flag-burning. And the debate 
properly finds its way into our classrooms; there will hardly be a classroom 
at Bread Loaf where the debate will not be heard in some form or another. The 
argument over the literary canon is a pure case of the debate. Is the canon 
the natural expression of the central thoughts of the culture, or do the very 
word "natural" and the unitary phrase "the culture" conceal the ideological 
process of canon-formation? The classrooms of Bread Loaf are in some ways 
isolated and insulated from the theatre of events in eastern Europe; but those 
classrooms will also be something like a prolonged meditation on the relation 


between authority and freedom. 


There are a couple of other ways in which the whiff of Eastern Europe 
will waft through Bread Loaf this summer. One of the reasons Alan Mokler chose 
Brecht's Caucasian Chalk Circle as this year's production was its groundedness 
in the geographical and political world where some of these events have been 
taking place. And Alan isn't the only faculty member with a deep interest in 
that play. As soon as Alan had made his choice, I at once knew who this year's 
Elizabeth Drew lecturer had to be. It seemed sheer idiocy to go beyond Bread 
Loaf's own faculty to find someone who might speak on the world of Brecht, 
when one of the most intelligent readers, questioners, and critics of Brecht 
was among us, and so this year's Elizabeth Drew lecturer will be Michael Wood. 


Moreover, if I just a minute ago mentioned the issue of censorship as a 


pressure point for the whole debate over freedom and its limits, you should 





know that this summer’s major issue of Bread Loaf News, edited by Leslie 
Owens, will be devoted to the subject of censorship, featuring a long, 


eloquent, meditative piece by Ken Macrorie. 


I began all these remarks by speaking especially to those of you here for 
the first time; I want to end by zeroing in on you again. Actually there have 
been times during this speech when you were the only listeners I had. Opening- 
night speakers at Bread Loaf have described Mr. Battell and his Mountain so 
many times that, in your third or fourth year you become curiously abstracted, 
lapsed-out when you hear those words coming. When I told you about the white 
buildings and the yellow buildings and the barrier Mr. Battell used to put 
across route 125, I could see some of the eyes of old Bread Loaf veterans 
begin to roll back in their heads; I could hear their brains go into vapor- 
lock. The reason I want to close with the first-year people is to say that I 
want the opportunity in the future to make your eyes roll back in your heads. 
I hope that you will return, stick it out, go for the degree. You are already 
a self-selected set of remarkable people in choosing to give up your valuable 
free time to come here for study. I want you to stay with us. I have enough-- 
what?--institutional egoism to believe that, as good as you are as teachers, 


you'll be better after your experience here. 


The one misgiving I had as I was writing this speech was in my 
description of America's standing on the verge of things and watching events 
happen. This is a very unsettling picture indeed if we think of the state of 
education in this country compared to that in Europe and some of the countries 


of the Pacific Rim. A lot of us need for you to come back to Bread Loaf. So go 


to Texas Falls. And look for the moose. (To tell you the truth, I still 





haven't seen one after eleven years here, and I'm beginning to think they're a 


Vermont scam.) But, best of all, get in on that feeding frenzy in the classes. 


I wish you an exciting summer here, and I'm pretty confident that that's 


what you'll have. Now let's go down to the Barn for some serious punch- 


drinking and cookie-eating. 





1990 SCHEDULE OF CLASSES 





All classes will be held in the Barn except where otherwise noted. Barn East is to the right- 
hand side of the Barn and is reached via the stairway on the side of the building. Barn A is on the left- 
hand side of the Barn; follow the short walkway around to the door. The Inn Seminar room is behind 


the Inn; the entrance is across from the Little Theatre. 


Please cooperate with our request that there be no smoking in the classrooms. 


11. Power and Sublime in Romantic Poetry (III) 
14. Modern and Contemporary British and Irish Poetry (III) 
50. Antebellum American Writing (IV) 

110. Modern Fiction (V) 

167. Language and Gender in American Fiction (IV) 


19. Chaucer (II) 

55. Contemporary Literary Theory (V) 

90. Teaching Shakespeare (II) 
121. African-American Poets of the Modern Era (IV) 
172 Writing the Natural History of Narrative (I) 
174. Writing Oneself (I) 


3. Heads or Tales? (1) 
34. The Nineteenth-Century Novel 
35. The Essay (III) 
39. Contemporary American Short Story (IV) 
150. Narrative and Desire (III) 
185. Writing of the American South (IV) 


36. Biography in Western Literature (V) 
93. Modern British Drama (III) 
119. Studies in European Fiction (V) 
198. Writing, Teaching, and the Theater (I) 
208. Theory and Practice of Cultural Criticism (V) 
211. Native American Literature (IV) 


Mon., Wed. 2:00-4:30 
18. Playwriting (I) 
28. Shakespeare's Tragedies (II) 
176. Connections-Writing and Teaching (I) 
205. Henry James (IV) 


Mon., Thurs. 2:00-5:00 
129. Acting Workshop (VI) 
139. Directing Workshop (VI) 


Tues., Thurs. 2:00-4:30 
2. Writing and Editing Prose Non-Fiction (I) 
32. Milton (ID) 
172. Writing the Natural History of Narrative (I) 
174. Writing Oneself (I) 
200. A Workshop for Nature Writers (I) 
214. Proust (У) 


Tues., Fri. 2:00-4:30 
5. Poetry Writing (I) 
"6. Fiction Writing (I) 


Ms. Armstrong 
Mr. Sadoff 
Mr. Brodhead 
Mr. Hunter 
Ms. Heath 


Mr. Patterson 
Mr. Wood 

Mr. Worthen 
Mr. Stepto 
Mr. Armstrong 
Ms. Martin 


Mr. Brodhead 


Mr. Ferguson 
Mr. Worthen 
Mr. Donadio 
Ms. Cazden 
Mr. Freedman 
Ms. Maddox 


Mr. Clubb 
Mr. Pack 

Mr. Macrorie 
Mr. Wood 


Ms. MacVey 
Mr. MacVey 


Mr. Macrorie 
Ms. Patterson 
Mr. Armstrong 
Miss Martin 
Mr. Lueders 
Mr. Donadio 


Ms. Oles 
Mr. Huddle 
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Friday, June 29 
Saturday, June 30 
Monday, July 2 
Tuesday, July 3 
Friday, July 6 
Saturday, July 7 


Monday, July 9 


Wedensday, July 11 


Thursday, July 12 
Saturday, July 14 
Monday, July 16 
Tuesday, July 17 


Wednesday, July 18 
Friday, July 20 
Monday, July 23 
Friday, July 27 


Monday, July 30 
Tuesday, July 31 
Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday, Sunday 
August 2,3,4,5 


Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, August 7 and 8 


Saturday, August 11 


BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


SUMMER CALENDAR 1990 


Film: "Dead Poets Society" 

Square Dance 

Faculty Reading: David Huddle 

Theater: "Billy Bishop Goes to War" 

Film: "Do the Right Thing" 

Picnic at the Frost Farm 

The Elizabeth Drew Memorial Lecture: 
Michael Wood, Professor of English at 
the University of Exeter 


Lecture: Nancie Atwell, Bingham/Bread 
Loaf Fellow 


Theater: "Man to Man" 

Contra Dance 

Faculty Reading: Carole Oles 

Lecture: Mary Helen Washington, Pro- 
fessor of English at the University of 
Massachusetts, Boston 

Theater: “Drinking in America" 

Film: "Horse Feathers" 

Faculty Reading: Ira Sadoff 


Film: "The 20th International Tournee 
of Animation" 


Faculty Reading: Robert Pack 

Poetry Class Reading 

Theater: "The Caucasian Chalk Circle" 
by Bertolt Brecht 
directed by Alan Mokler 


Short plays and scenes from the 
Directing workshop 


Commencement Exercises 


Barn, 8:30 p.m. 

Barn, 9:00 p.m. 

Barn, 7:30 p.m. 

Little Theater, 7:30 p.m. 
Barn, 8:30 p.m. 

Frost Farm, 6:00 p.m. 
Little Theater, 7:30 p.m. 


Barn, 7:30 p.m. 


Little Theater, 7:30 p.m. 
Barn, 9:00 p.m. 
Barn, 7:30 p.m. 


Barn, 7:30 p.m. 


Little Theater, 9:00 p.m. 
Barn, 8:30 p.m. 
Barn, 7:30 p.m. 
Barn, 8:30 p.m. 


Barn, 7:30 p.m. 
Blue Parlor, 8:00 p.m. 
Little Theater, 8:30 p.m. 


Little Theater, 7:30 p.m. 


Little Theater, 8:15 p.m. 








[ШЕТШЕ БЕП THE FACULTY 








MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05753 
"" (802) 388-3711 





Bread Loaf School of English 


"dud March 16, 1990 
TA م‎ 
E ...in a certain city the cold was so intense that words were congealed as soon 
as spoken, but that after some time they thawed and became audible; so that 
i T > the words spoken in winter were articulated next summer. 
woe > 
زه‎ | . Dear Professor Stepto: 
"| E This letter concerns reserve materials for your course at the Bread Loaf School of 
ad English this summer. 
> > The Davison Library at the Bread Loaf campus contains about 4,000 volumes, а 
E. collection selected to support graduate courses in English and American language and 
f literature, theatre arts, and the teaching of writing. The collection is select but small, and it 
Alo may not have the materials that you need to place on reserve for this summer. 
che Enclosed is a reserve list for each course you are teaching. On the form would you cite 
У y 


the author, title, publisher and date (if the edition is important), and the number of copies of 
the items you would like placed on reserve. Indicate whether the items should be charged out 
for two hours only, or for twenty-four hours. 


Per Reserve materials are placed on designated shelves in the Library, and are arranged by 

course. Materials not at the Davison Library are brought up from Starr Library at Middlebury 

| College for the summer, or purchased. Even under the best of conditions, receiving ordered 

T f А materials from publishers can take ир to two months. Would you please return the reserve list 
| 





to the Bread Loaf office by April 15. 
A Brent, Pat, and I look forward to seeing you this summer. Our computer catalog has 
| been networked with many other libraries in the state, and its software has been further 
م‎ enhanced. I will get back to you if it appears that an item you have requested for reserve is out 
N. of print, out of stock, or has succumbed to any of the other problems that befall books. 
wb › Please return the lists by April 15. 


2 | $ With best regards, 


Terry Plum, 
Davison Librarian 








BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 











А DAVISON LIBRARY — RESERVE LIST 
à | à б Course) No шнш ш ы ACi paed Enrolment 
'/^ ype of Reserve: 2 Hours 24 Hours Faculty Name 





> » The Reserved Book List should be submitted to the Bread Loaf Office at least 8 weeks before the session begins. 
, if a particular edition is required, please specify. 
PLEASE TYPE OR PRINT 





NO OF 


TITLE 
LIBRARY USE ONLY AUTHOR L COPIES 
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bo MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05753 
(802) 388-3711 


Гк Bread Loaf School of English 
10 July 1990 


уҹ To: Bread Loaf Students 


From: Jim Maddox fem ано 


Subject: Independent Reading Projects 


. I am making some major changes in the procedures for Independent Reading 
Projects, starting with the projects that students propose this summer, for 
completion next year. As the very change in title suggests, there will no 

msi longer be Independent Winter Reading Projects and Independent Summer Reading 

Projects. Instead, there will be one format for the projects, combining the 

student's independent work during the academic year with work under light 

à supervision here at Bread Loaf the following summer. I strongly recommend that 
if you would like to undertake such a project, you consider carefully the 
guidelines below and get in touch with either Hugh or myself if you have any 

` questions. 


The Independent Reading Project (or IRP) is not a guided reading program 
undertaken with a member of the Bread Loaf faculty as a literary 
correspondence course. The IRP involves a great deal of original scholarship 
on the student's part, with faculty supervision only at the beginning and end 

* of the project. The initial consultation about the IRP is therefore of very 
great importance. 


€ The IRP should be considered an extension and intensification of work in 
a field that the student has already explored in a Bread Loaf course; the IRP 
is intended, therefore, to involve the kind of focused work and scholarship 
usually required for an M. A. thesis. 


You should consult your instructor in the course from which your project 
n takes its impetus in order to assure that the project is a responsible one and 
that you have received some guidance in shaping a thesis and selecting 
manageable primary texts and major secondary sources. If you have taken a 
course in a prior year and received an A- or higher from an instructor not now 
on the faculty, you should consult with a faculty member currently teaching in 
that area. It is important to make this contact well before the end of the 
ү summer. 


Before arranging an appointment with a faculty member, prepare a draft of 
your proposed subject and a list of the primary texts and secondary sources 
you intend to explore. Your instructor will assist you in focusing your 
subject or will suggest additional readings, but you should not expect him or 

3 her to devise the project for you. 








When you and your instructor have reached agreement on the proposed 
topic, you should compose a two-page prospectus; ask the instructor to sign 
the prospectus, then turn it in to Hugh in the Bread Loaf office. These 
arrangements must be completed by the last day of classes (August 8). This 
procedure verifies that the faculty member has reviewed the topic and finds 
that it is one that could be managed in an essay of approximately 30 pages. It 
does not mean that the instructor will provide any further advice during the 
subsequent academic year or accepts any responsibility for reading it the 
following summer. 


Hugh and I will review your proposal in the fall after your grade in the 
course and your faculty’s comments have been recorded. We will approve your 
project only if your grade is high enough (A- or better) to suggest that you 
can undertake the project on your own with every expectation of success. 


You should not solicit further guidance from any faculty member after the 
Bread Loaf session. I will be happy to discuss any problems that arise as you 
begin writing, especially if your thesis changes direction or moves to a more 
precise focus after you have completed your reading. 


You should submit by April 1, 1991, a draft of your project as well as a 
report on any changes in your reading list. (Incidentally, since the entire 
process from this stage onward involves essentially the multiple revision of 
drafts, you would be best advised to locate a word-processor you can use if 
you don’t already own one.) If the project appears to be developing 
satisfactorily, you will at that time be enrolled in the IRP for the coming 
summer session and charged for a third course (unless the IRP is to be 
considered as one of your two courses for the summer). You should notice this 
major change: because of the greater length of time and the greater 
involvement of faculty, the IRP will now have the same cost as a normal Bread 
Loaf course. 


On registration day, you must submit a revised draft of your project to 
the Bread Loaf office. I will then forward the draft to the member of the 1991 
faculty who will serve as your reader. If you do not submit a draft, you will 
automatically be dropped from the project and receive a refund if you were 
taking it as a third course. If you continue, you will work with your reader 
during the course of the summer to revise and refine the project and to 
incorporate the faculty member's suggestions into the work. This may involve 
some additional reading, but the major emphasis will be on the revision of 
what you have already written. Your final grade for the project will be 
determined by the faculty reader; the current system of two readers and an 
oral examination will no longer apply. As with all courses at Bread Loaf, your 
grade must be a B- or better to earn three credits. 


I am satisfied that this IRP procedure represents a considerable 
improvement upon the Independent Project procedures already in place. The main 
beneficiary of these changes is the student, who will still be able to carry 
out projects during the winter, but who will have considerably more 
opportunity for faculty advice during the course of the project. 
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MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05753 
(802) 388-3711 


Bread Loaf School of English 
May 1990 


Dear Members of the Bread Loaf Community: 


I am writing to welcome both returning members of the Bread Loaf community and 
those who will be spending their first summer on the Mountain. We again have a very 
promising and very diverse group of students, faculty, and staff whose excellence has come to 
be a trademark of the School of English. Now to business. 


Student bills have been sent from Middlebury College and are payable by the date 
indicated. Bills not paid by the deadline given by Middlebury College will be charged a late fee 
of $50 a month. Those students admitted after June 1 will be able to pay their bill on 
Registration Day. 


The Bread Loaf campus is twelve miles from Middlebury. The Bread Loaf taxi will meet 
all Vermont Transit buses at Keeler's Gulf Station (the closest bus stop) on Route 7 South in 
Middlebury on June 26; do not get off at Middlebury College itself. There are Vermont Transit 
buses from Montreal, Boston, Albany, and New York City. Buses leave the Burlington bus 
station at 7:30 and 11:30 A.M. and 2:30 and 5:00 P.M. They leave the airport at 11:05 A.M. and 
2:00 and 4:30 P.M. 


The closest airport is in Burlington which is 40 miles north of Middlebury. There are 
several airlines which land in Burlington. Your travel agent should have no trouble making 
connections for you. Travel from Burlington to Middlebury can be made on Vermont Transit 
buses, or you can get a taxi for $40 or so right to Bread Loaf. 


If you are traveling by car, you should turn off U.S. 7 at the junction of State Highway 
125, four miles south of Middlebury. The Bread Loaf campus is eight miles mostly up and east 
of this junction on Route 125. The School will provide taxi service at modest cost during the 
summer so that you can get to Middlebury some afternoons if you don't have a car. 


Please return the enclosed arrival card as quickly as you know your plans and before 
June 15th, so we can plan either to meet you at the bus station or greet you when you drive in. 


Upon arrival at Bread Loaf, you should go to the Inn Desk to check in and receive your 
room and post office box assignments from Bob and Joan Handy, the Inn Managers. You will 
also receive a Basic Information publication which you should read as soon as you are settled 
into your room. There will be fellow students called Green Ribbon Greeters (who are wearing a 
green ribbon) to help you locate your room, direct you to the various places you need to stop at 
for registration and answer questions you may have. The second stop is the Bread Loaf Office 
where you will register or confirm your courses with Hugh Coyle and find out where your 
classes will meet. The next stop is the Blue Parlor, where you will be welcomed by Elaine Hall 
and Betsy Seidel of the Bread Loaf Office, a representative of the Accounting Office of 
Middlebury College, and the Bread Loaf Nurse. Here you will settle your financial account, 
receive an ID card, turn in late medical forms, register your car, etc. I too will be there to 
welcome you. That is a quick overview of registration. You are then free to find the bookstore, 








your room and other points of interest. We would like to ask that you purchase only the books 
for your enrolled classes. If you are auditing a class, please wait a couple of days before 
purchasing these books to ensure that enrolled members get the books they need. 


The first meal served will be lunch at 1:00 on Tuesday, June 26. No rooms will be 
available before the morning of June 26th, except for waiters, waitresses, computer assistants, 
theater assistants and green ribbon greeters who must arrive on Monday, June 25. Rooms will 
be ready for faculty and staff on Sunday, June 24. Students with difficult travel plans and who 
need to arrive on Monday, June 25th, may do so after contacting the Bread Loaf office. For 
these people, the Bread Loaf taxi will be operating. 


You should bring-informal clothing for country.wear, both for cool {40° to 50°) and 
warm (75° to 90°F), wet and dry weather. Vermont weather is notoriously fickle. Bring insect 
repellent, preferably Cutters or Deet. Some people have found that Avon Skin So Soft bath oil 
works as a nice repellent. If you choose not to use the Nu-Way linen rental service, you must 
bring your own linen, unless you are on the faculty or staff. Bread Loaf provides blankets, 
bedspreads and pillows free of charge. 


Radios and stereos (unless you use earphones) are not permitted in the dormitories, 
which are far from soundproof. Please leave portable TV's, refrigerators, hot plates and coffee 
pots at home. Hot plates and coffee pots can be a fire hazard. (Medical supplies needing 
refrigeration may be given to our Nurse.) Leo Hotte, our Caretaker, has graciously agreed to 
retain in secure custody any contraband items, should you inadvertently bring them. The only 
noise encouraged on campus is that created by typewriters or insured word processors. Silence 
is maintained during the hours of 11 P.M. to 7:00 A.M. to offer the opportunity for sleep. 


A subscription to the New York Times may be purchased by returning the enclosed 
form. 


For your convenience bring traveler's checks, which may be cashed at the Front Desk. 
Until August 1, banks will honor personal checks in amounts not exceeding $20 and for a fee - 
an inconvenience not in my control. And after that, no honor and no checks at all. The 
obliging Front Desk Team, however, will gladly cash $50 personal and traveler's checks 
throughout the session. 


Pets are not allowed in dormitories or in school buildings. If you must bring an animal, 
please make prior arrangements to have it kept off campus. A barking dog can seriously 
disrupt a class on a quiet mountain campus. You do neither your colleagues not your pet a 
service in bringing it on campus. 


The Inn Managers ask me to advise you that guests are not to be invited for overnight 
visits in students rooms. This creates an unhealthy situation by not being in compliance with 
fire regulations and can make your roommate and/or neighbors very uncomfortable. There are 
several nice motels, inns and bed-and-breakfast places in the area. 


You should inform correspondents to address you at: (Your name), Bread Loaf School of 
English, Bread Loaf Rural Station, Middlebury VT 05753. The most common delay in receiving 
mail is the lack of your name. Please make clear that this address is, alas, temporary. Notify 
your Post Office to forward your mail to Bread Loaf only until August 7. Newspapers, magazines 
and other than first class mail cannot be forwarded. Express packages sent in advance should 
be addressed to you at the Bread Loaf School of English, Tilden House, Middlebury College, 
Middlebury VT 05753. 


The telephone switchboard closes at 11 P.M. Late evening calls should be completed by 
this time. Incoming calls should be received well before 11 P.M. as it rings into the Inn 
Managers home after this time. Please remind your family and friends of the time differential. 
Emergency telephone messages, of course, will be delivered at any time. The Bread Loaf campus 
telephone is 802-388-7945. There are also pay phones available on campus. 








I hope that you have a cool and pleasant trip to the Mountain. You will then be ready to 
plunge into what I'm sure will be an enlightening summer. I look forward to seeing you. 


Cordially, 


James H. Maddox 
Director 
JHM/elh 


P.S. If you discover at the last moment that you are unable to attend Bread Loaf this summer, 

please call the Bread Loaf office at 802-388-3711, Ext 5418 by June 18th or 802-388-7945 after 
June 18th. We will be saddened that you are unable to attend, but we have a waiting list of very 
good candidates, and I would hate to have them lose out on a chance to attend Bread Loaf. 
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SALARY AND TAX INFORMATION 


GENERAL: 


Summer faculty and staff members are paid in two installments. 
The first payment is made about midway through the session, and the 
second at the end of the session. 


Form W-4 (withholding exemptions) should be returned to the Bread 
Loaf office so that there will be no delay in processing your salary 
check. > 


Mos 


OTHER INFORMATION: 
TRAVEL ALLOWANCE 


Travel allowance will be paid by check separate from your 
salary payments. Although travel allowance payments are not 
subject to withholding taxes, they may be subject to income tax, 
and consequently the College is required to report these payments 
to the Internal Revenue Service on your W-2 statement. You can 
claim allowance deductions on your tax return to offset this 
income. 


FEDERAL AND STATE WITHHOLDING TAXES 

Salary payments are subject to Federal Income and Social 
Security taxes. Those of you with two or more employers for 
1990, who will have more than the maximum FICA tax withheld by 
law, will be able to recover the excess when filing your 1990 
Federal Income Tax Return. The College is required to withhold 
Vermont Income Tax (25Z of Federal Income Tax) whether or not you 
are a year-round resident of Vermont. If you are a non-resident, 
you should file a Vermont Non-Resident Income Tax return to recover 
excessive state taxes withheld. These forms will be available 
after December 1990. Please contact the Bread Loaf early in 1991 
if you need one, or you may contact the Vermont tax office. 











MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05753 
i" (802) 588-5711 


Bread Loaf School of English 


May 29, 1990 


N° TO: Theater Staff 


FROM: James Maddox 


М > I'd like to set up a schedule for theater meetings so that if 
there are any problems, we can work them out before tryouts at 7:30 on 
June 27th. 


The Kitchen will be open Sunday noon for lunch, June 24, and you're 
welcome any time on Sunday. Dinner is at 6. Please let me know when you 
1 plan to arrive so our meal count will be accurate. 


There will be a meeting of the Theater Staff (MacVey, Boswell, 
Y McCartney, Lobdell, Schallhorn) Monday morning at ll in Treman. 


The Theater Production Staff should be ready for a meeting with 
r Alan and the Theater Staff Monday afternoon at 1:30. 


See you all soon. 


+ JM/elh 





п ' Princeton University Department of English 


| | McCosh 22 

? Princeton, New Jersey 08544 

j^ Telephone 609-452-4060 
April 19, 1990 

= 
| 

+ 4 
| Dear Colleague, 

4 I'm writing to let you know that once again this summer the members of the 


Acting Ensemble will be available as a resource to you in your teaching. If 
you've been at Bread Loaf in the past then you know how this works, but for 
>. the benefit of new members of the faculty, I'd like to give a few examples. 


In general, the actors go into classes to help investigate texts. These 
N. may be fiction, poetry, drama, expository writing, original student writing, 
or any other kind of work you can imagine. The actors are happy simply to 
present selections, but you may find it useful to work with them to investi- 


Ж, gate the possibilities of a text. For example: 
! - A scene from a play may be presented, discussed, tried again in a different 
ze way, discussed, taken apart to look at a single moment, juxtaposed with another 


scene, etc. 


› - A poem might be read Ьу an actress, then by a male actor to investigate 
\ whether meaning changes with voice. Rhythm, tempo and image may be altered; 
| parts of the work might be read by more than one person; the intention of the 
-4 reader can be explored to see how it informs understanding. 


- Student writing may be read aloud to investigate consistency of voice, 
ү to look for places where the energy of the writing rises or flags, or to 
explore changes in tone. 


P - Actors can work as "tutors" for students writing fiction, poetry or 
scenes. They can read aloud with the student to find where the writer may 
be unspecific or uncommitted to the words. 


- Actors may explore essays to look for changing voices, tones, rhythms 
and intentions. 


- Actors can improvise on almost any kind of material. For example, if 
a student has written something that lends itself to theatrical presentation, 
l3 actors could improvise the scene and even depart from it, thereby providing 
new ideas for the writer. 


P» Some faculty members use the actors just once or twice a summer; others 
much more often. And, of course, there is no reason to feel you should use 
the Ensemble at all if they do not fit into your plans. We are there to help 
if you need it. 


E If you'd like to let me know your ideas, please feel free to call me 
* y (609-921-0739) or write anytime between now and our arrival at Bread Loaf. 





If you'd like to wait till then, that's fine too - but please try to see me 

as early in the session as possible. Finally, if you like this idea but 

don't know how to implement it in your class, I'm eager to talk to you, either 
by phone or as soon as we arrive on campus. CN UE 


I hope the Ensemble can be of some use to you. See you at Bread Loaf. 


Sincérely, 


/ 
/ 





Alan Mokler 





Princeton University Department of English 
McCosh 22 
Princeton, New Jersey 08544 
Telephone 609-452-4060 


April 19, 1990 


Dear Hugh, 
Here's a letter that should go out to members of the Bread Loaf faculty. 
Please try to get it out to them so they receive it by the middle of May. 


That way they can include the ensemble in their planning. 


Also included here is a copy of a letter I wrote concernin royalties. 
8 
It's just for your information - and Jim ste 


See you soon. 








jr e HO OTI COURS Department of English 
McCosh 22 
Princeton, New Jersey 08544 
Telephone 609-452-4060 





i April 19, 1990 


Ms. Bertha Case 
P` 42 West 53 Street 
New York, NY 10019 


Dear Ms. Case, 


to ask permission to produce Brecht's CAUCASIAN CHALK 
t. The production 
lish, a graduate 
It will be performed 


I'm writing 
TU CIRCLE, translated by Ralph Manheim and John Wille 
would be presented at the Bread Loaf School of Eng 


division of Middlebury College,August 2-5, 1990. 
rofessional actors and several students. 


by a cast composed of eight p 
» The theater seats about 170, and there is no admission charge. We do 
1. not advertise the production, for it is presented primarily for the 
students, faculty and staff of the Bread Loaf School. 
— 
T, Would you please let me know the royalty charge, and I will pass 
along the information to the director of the school. 


Perhaps you can assist me on one additional matter. We need to 
| provide scripts for the cast and don't want to use the volume (#7) 
which includes other plays. If this translation is available by 
4 itself іп a paperback version, perhaps you could tell me how I can 
| obtain sufficient copies of it. If not, could you give me permission 


to xerox the play from Volume 7? 


f Thank you for your help. I look forward to hearing from you. 





Alan Mokler 


cc: James Maddox 








MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05753 
(802) 388-3711 


Bread Loaf School of English June 26, 1990 


Dear Colleague: 


A variant of this letter will be familiar to returning colleagues, but it 
would be nice if you would refresh your memory about our grading strategies 
anyway. 


I should like to suggest the following scale for final grades: 


Letter Grade Numerical Grade Description 
А+ 97-100 A superlative achievement. 
A 94-96 A very high accomplishment. Grades of 


A and higher are received probably by 
no more than 10 to 15% of all students. 


A- 90-93 A distinguished performance at the 
Master's level. Excellent work. 


B+ 87-89 Very good work. 


B 83-86 Good, competent performance, entirely 
creditable, but in lower range of 
your class. 


B- 80-82 Passing, but undistinguished work. 


С 70-79 An unsatisfactory performance, not 
worthy of graduate credit. 


F Below 70 A total failure. Fails to complete 
the work or the course. 


Final grades at Bread Loaf in recent years suggest that as a normal expecta- 
tion, at least half of them will be B+ or better. First-year students do not 
always do as well as their more experienced Bread Loaf peers, but many surprise 
us in impressive ways. 


More important than the grade on the transcript are the comments I ask you 
to write on each student at the time you submit your grades. These judgments 





become a part of the School's records and are helpful in determining whether to 
readmit a student or to allow him or her to attend Oxford next summer, and in the 
preparation of letters of recommendation. I attach a statement of School policy 
regarding these comments since they are included under the Family Education Rights 
and Privacy Acts of 1974. 


Enough written work in literature courses should be assigned so that the 
final examination will not have to carry the preponderant weight of your judgment. 
Some kind of early paper could help spot trouble - a weak student, a miscalculation 
in the demands of the course, etc. Most members of the faculty in literature assign 
a six to eight page paper due about July 15; another about July 29. That observation 
carries nothing prescriptive about it. 


We have in recent summers become plagued with late papers and excuses for 
extensions. It's probably a good idea to announce your policy on due dates early 
on. Community casualness in regard to deadlines can create problems you don't need 
in August. On behalf of the students, I ask please that any papers not ready by the 
end of classes be given to Elaine for mailing if the student has left before 
Commencement. All comment cards must be turned in prior to your departure. I think 
the obligation of the faculty here is clear. 


Most students at Bread Loaf should achieve a grade of B without difficulty. 
Clearly the crucial grade is B-. If a weak first-year student has made good progress, 
and you beleive that he or she could become a Master's candidate at Bread Loaf, it 
is reasonable to give a grade of B-. If returning students have in your judgment 
been done a disservice by being reaccepted, please do not make the problem of 
termination more difficult by awarding B's when they should not be encouraged to 
continue. Think of yourself and your next summer's colleagues. 


B- is a probationary grade. This grade is your recommendation that a student 
be readmitted the following summer on probation. If he or she then fails to 
achieve B or better in both courses, I will not readmit. A Bread Loaf faculty member 
can no longer in this age of academic litigation give a student a passing grade and 
then suggest in confidence that I not readmit her or him. You can, of course, 
recommend, but I have little choice but to readmit on probation. If the School 
faces the problem of the marginal student early in his or her Bread Loaf career, 
we (I, you, he and she) can be spared much anguish at Commencement time. 


Enclosed is a list of first-year students. Please give them a particularly 
careful scrutiny and keep me informed of any emerging concerns. 


I, of course, will be glad to discuss with you problems of student workload, 
grading, and standards of the School. 


Sincerely, 


James H. Maddox 
Director 











MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05753 
(802) 388-3711 


Bread Loaf School of English June 26, 1990 


MOR Faculty 
FROM: James Maddox 
RE: Auditors 


We have advised students that no auditors are permitted in writing 
courses, afternoon seminars and workshops. You are, of course, free to admit 
auditors to any of your courses; you should simply recognize that if you do 
so in these, you may possibly receive complaints from students we've waved 
off. 


Although students are encouraged to audit an additional literature course, 
auditing means simply attending class unless you invite participation. Some 
teachers find it best to open class discussions only to those students formally 
enrolled. Each year there are a few complaints about courses in which auditors 
dominate the discussion and create some morale problems. 


JHM/elh 





1990 MEAL PLANS - FACULTY CHILDREN 1990 


While love and fame may be the food of poets, children generally 
require more conventional fare. While Bread Loaf defies The Chicago 
School of Economics by offering free lunch (and dinner and breakfast) 
to those four and under, you may wish to nourish your older children 
according to one of the following meal plans. 


FULL SESSION RATE: $390.00. If your child is over four years old and 
will be with us for the entire session, this meal plan will prove the 
most palatable. As the board charge for students is $790, your child 
gets a 50Z discount just for selecting such distinguished parents. IGE 
your child misses one meal consistently (breakfast, perhaps?), we can 
deduct the cost of the missed meal from the final bill according to the 
following schedule: breakfast - 25%; lunch - 352; dinner - 407. (Thus, 
for example, if your child eats only lunch and dinner in the Dining Roon, 
the charge for the entire session will be 75% of $379.00 or $293.00. 


WEEKLY RATE: $65. If your child will be here for only part of the 
session, you can arrange to be billed by the week. As above, if your 
child misses one meal consistently, an appropriate percentage of the 
cost can be deducted. 


INDIVIDUAL MEAL RATE: Breakfast $2.00; Lunch $3.00; Dinner $4.00. If 
your child eats in the Dining Room only on occasion, this is a tasty option. 


Please note that these rates apply to faculty children only. Other 
guests must fork over $Y for breakfast, $6 for lunch, and $9 for dinner. 


Please keep an accurate count of all meals eaten. 


Bills for the meal plan you have chosen may be paid at the end of 
the session. I would be happy to meet with you at your convenience to 
complete the attached form. As always, I will be glad to try to answer 
any questions you may have. 


Thanks for your cooperation. 





M 5 1940 MEAL PLANS - FACULTY CHILDREN 1940 


Please fill out a seperate form for each child over four years of age. 


> Meals Regularly Missed: 
Ü Breakfast 
b. Lunch 
№ ріппег 
=» MEAL PLANS - SELECT ONE: 
Р 1) Full Session Rate ------ 5390.00 


Percentage Deducted for Meals Regularly Missed 
Ў PC) Adjust Cost 
M 2) Weekly Rate ------ $65 

Percentage Deducted for Meals Regularly Missed 
4, s Adjusted Cost Per Week 


Number of Weeks 


И Total Cost 

4 + 3) Individual Meal Rates: 

үз Breakfast ---- $2.00 
{ Lunch -------- $3.00 
+ Dinner ------ $7.00 


I AGREE TO COUNT ALL MEALS EATEN ON THE INDIVIDUAL MEAL PLAN. 


?t Signature 
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July 30, 1990 
To: Bread Loaf Faculty Members 
From: James Maddox, Director 


Enclosed are the Comment Cards, Grade Rosters, and notation of seniors in your course(s). Would 
you please verify immediately that every student listed is, in fact, taking your course and that there 
are no students listed whom you are not aware of? 


FINAL EXAMS 


If possible, you should give Elaine exams to be reproduced no later than the morning of Monday, 
August 6. 


There is no need to proctor exams. Please remain with your class for about fifteen minutes to 
answer questions. A member of the staff will be in the vicinity of the Barn to relay distress calls to you. 
He or she should be informed where you will be. 


Students should not be given more than three hours to complete an examination. 


Exam books and copies of the exams will be brought to the Barn classroom for you well before 
the exam starts. Please return to the Barn at the end of the exam time to pick up your students’ 
bluebooks. 


Books of graduating seniors should be read at once, and the final grades should be returned to 
Elaine by 11 a.m. on Saturday, August 11. The graduating students appreciate your initialing your 
course on the list on the bulletin board outside of the Bread Loaf office as soon as you have determined 
that all of the candidates have passed. If a graduating student has failed your course, please notify 
Elaine or me at once. I will inform the student, and the list can then be initialed. 


GRADES 


Please submit grades and comment cards as speedily as you can: on Friday or Saturday morning 
in the office or on Saturday afternoon or early Sunday, August 12, at the Front Desk; the Bread Loaf 
office moves from the Mountain to the Middlebury campus on Monday morning. Blue books should be 
destroyed before leaving the Mountain, with the exception of any exam you grade below a B minus, 
which should be turned over to Elaine with your comment cards and course rosters. 


Please, if at all possible, do not assign the grade of Incomplete; only in rare cases does the 
School ever use this grade. The grounds for assigning it must be personal or family emergencies. In any 
case, if you want to assign a final grade of Incomplete, please review the situation with me first. Before 
assigning such a grade, arrangements must be made and finalized in writing with the student for 
completing the work in the course in a timely fashion. Students with this grade should be instructed to 
forward completed work to the Bread Loaf office for transmittal to the instructor. If the work is not 
completed by the deadline established, a grade of F will be recorded in the class. 


COMMENT CARDS 


I would appreciate some appraisal of each student on the Comment Card. This evaluation of 
the student's work will explain the significance of the grade and will be helpful in readmitting 
students or in denying readmission, in academic counseling and, maybe most importantly, in preparation 





of letters of recommendation. (If students know that your evaluation of their work is available in the 
Bread Loaf office, they may not feel the need to request letters of recommendation from you during the 
winter. At least this is our hope.) 


If you assign a student a grade of B- or lower, you should offer clear reasons for the grade. A B- 
will bring credit for the course, but is a signal that the student must improve in order to proceed toward 
the degree or, perhaps, should not be encouraged to continue on with the degree. A grade of C+ or lower 
signals that denial of readmission is called for. I hope that Comment Cards will give me clear advice 
in such cases, and that the comments will be in keeping with the letter grade assigned. It is difficult to 
give proper guidance to students if faculty members recommend denial of readmission and yet award 
passing grades. 


I also ask for your judgment as to whether the quality of the student's writing and his or her 
ability to work independently make him or her fully qualified (1) to attend Oxford in 1991 or (2) to 
undertake an Independent Reading Project. A simple "yes," "no," or "doubtful" is an adequate signal. In 
recent years we have had very few weak students at Oxford and a disturbingly large number of weak 
Independent Reading Projects, and I would encourage you to be rigorous in making these two judgments. 


Comment cards are marked "Not Confidential" if the student has indicated that he or she 
reserves the right to review his or her record. Needless to say, you are free to follow your own policy in 
writing evaluations under these circumstances. 














[А MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
dia MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05755 
"Кк (802) 388-3711 


Bread Loaf School of English 





+ y 
|J June, 1990 | 
Dear Bread Loaf Faculty and Staff: | 
As you may already know, the past several summers have been troublesome as far as 
E 7 guest rooms have been concerned, and this summer looks to be no different. After housing all 
| of the faculty (whose numbers have increased over last year), I find that there will be only one 
| or two guest rooms available, and these are already being reserved for School speakers and 
=> VIP's (Visiting Important Persons). 


Please advise your guests that they should make arrangements well in advance with a 
Ж, local motel, inn, bed and breakfast, or campground for lodging. Meal tickets can still be 

purchased for the dining hall at the Front Desk, although these too may be in limited supply 
e this summer due to the presence of NEH seminar participants on the Bread Loaf campus. 


I apologize in advance for any inconveniences or problems which this might incur for 


" you or your potential guests. 
As ever, 
Ts Hust 


„ VN Hugh Coyle 
Administrative Director 








MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05753 
y 2 (802) 588-5711 


4 Bread Loaf School of English 
| 2 July 1990 


Dear Colleague: 


¥ Today you may begin to see some new faces around Bread Loaf--twelve new 
faces, to be exact. Annabel Patterson is using Bread Loaf as the site for her 
NEH seminar, "The Theory and Practice of Cultural History: Shakespeare," and 


fe today is their first meeting day. 
ox 
Ne Annabel’s colleagues in her seminar are not Bread Loaf students (most of 
g 
$. them are college teachers themselves), but they will be using many of our 
4 facilities--the Library, the new seminar room in the Inn, etc. I have also 
told them that they might at some point drop by Treman; so if you see an 
tp unfamiliar face there, you might introduce yourself. 
“+ 
This seminar continues a very friendly history of relations between Bread 
e> Loaf and a number of NEH projects. 
we 
w 
7 a 
Uo» 
» 
a 
| 
м а 











‚> MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05753 


| (802) 388-3711 
b. April 23, 1990 


3 Bread Loaf School of English 
Dear Colleagues: 


| As you know from hearing the news and reading the papers, colleges and professors 
ж ° аге being taken to court over the copyright laws. With good reason, then, Middlebury College 
k has recently asked that the College Bookstore and all professors-- whether at the 
undergraduate or graduate level--comply with the copyright requirements. As Director of the 
sy Bread Loaf School of English, I am with this letter asking you to obtain permission for any 
copyrighted material you plan to make copies of and incorporate into your syllabus this 


un A summer, It is especially important for all professors to have this permission who have stated 
Ж, in their catalog copy that handouts will be distributed in their courses. 
\ 
~e In the event that the owner of the copyright demands payment, I ask you to make the 
| payment and submit the bill to Elaine Hall in the Bread Loaf office at Middlebury. We will 
7 reimburse you promptly and pass the fee оп to the students purchasing the materials. If this 
€, arrangement is not convenient for you, please contact the Bread Loaf office. 


2 Middlebury is in the midst of a serious crisis and is cutting back or level-funding 
budgets for this year. One of the ways in which I would like to help keep costs down is by asking 
you to send to Elaine a copy of all the materials that you know you will be distributing in your 
ү classes as handouts, along with the permission you receive for copying them. These handouts 
will then be duplicated and put in the Bread Loaf bookstore for sale to the students. This will 
help us to cover the cost of copying, which has grown astronomically over the past couple of 
years. The students will be charged only the cost of copying and any fees that are charged when 
т” you obtain the permission. Should you decide to do the copying yourself before coming to Bread 
2 205 Loaf, please realize that we will be unable to reimburse you for the cost of the copying or to sell 
the copies in the bookstore. 


I am truly sorry to burden you with these requests, but when legal and budgetary 
considerations loom, one's choices are limited. 


| The following are excerpts taken from Questions and Answers on Copyright for the 
Fe Campus Community put out by the National Association of College Stores, Inc. and the 
Association of American Publishers. If you would like the complete booklet, your campus 
bookstore should have copies. For those of you who are not actively teaching, please notify 
А Elaine and she will obtain а copy for you. 


0 What is copyright? The copyright law grants owners of copyright the sole right to do or allow 
others to do each of the following acts with regard to their copyrighted work: to reproduce all or 
part of the work; to distribute copies; to prepare new (derivative) versions based on the original 


A work; and to perform and display the work publicly. 
| Copyright protection is available for “original works of authorship fixed in a tangible 
М medium of expression. U.S. copyright protection for works created on or after January 1, 1978, 


begins at creation and lasts until fifty years after the author's death. 





Where the creator of a work is an employee or in certain cases where the work has been 
specially commissioned as an instructional text,....copyright protection lasts for 75 years from 
the date of first publication or 100 years from its date of creation, whichever expires first. 

Works created prior to January 1, 1978, are also subject to copyright protection 
although the duration of copyright may vary from the terms described above. 

Copyright protection covers both published and unpublished works. 

The fact that a previously published work is out of print does not affect its copyright. 


What types of works can claim copyright protection? As noted above, copyright exists in 
“original works of authorship" which are "fixed in a tangible medium of expression." Among 
the types of works which are subject to copyright protection are literary, dramatic, musical, 
choreographic and pictorial works, graphic works, pantomimes, sound recordings, sculptures, 
motion pictures and audio-visual works.... 


How do I find out who owns the copyright for a particular work? You should consult both the 
page containing the copyright notice as well as any acknowledgement pages in the work. If you 
have a photocopy or other reproduction that does not contain a notice of copyright or 
acknowledgements, you should consult an original copy of the work to determine if the 
original has the information you need..... 

The absence of a copyright notice does not mean that the work in question may be freely 
copied. 

The best method for determining copyright ownership is by contacting the publisher of 
the work that you wish to copy. 


What are the penalties for copyright infringement? Civil and criminal penalties may be 
imposed for copyright infringement. Civil remedies include an award of monetary damages.... 
may total up to $100,000 per work infringed or actual damages,....an award of attorney's fees, 
injunctive relief against future infringement and the impounding and destruction of 
infringing copies and the plates or other articles used in making such copies. 


What is "Fair Use"? How does it affect copyrighted material? The doctrine of "Fair Use"....in 
limited situations permits the use of a copyrighted work,including reproduction portions of 
that work, without the copyright owner's permission. Section 107 of the Copyright Act 
establishes four basic factors to be examined in determining whether a use constitutes a "Fair 
Use" under the copyright law. These factors are: 

a. The purpose and character of the use, including whether such use is of a commercial 

nature or is for nonprofit educational purposes; 

b. The nature of the copyrighted work; 

c. The amount and substantiality of the portion of the work used in relation to the 

copyrighted work as a whole; and 

d. The effect of the use in question upon the potential market for or value of the 

copyrighted work. 

No one factor is determinative of a person's right to use a copyrighted work without 
permission. Educational use alone is not sufficient to make a use in question a fair one. 

In the legislative history of the 1976 Copyright Act, Congress endorsed certain 
guidelines relating to classroom copying for educational use. These guidelines are generally 
considered to establish minimum permissible conduct under the Fair Use doctrine for 
unauthorized copying. Although some limited copying which does not fall within these 
guidelines (and which is not expressly prohibited under Prohibitions A through F described 
below) may still qualify as permissible conduct under the copyright law, copying which does 
comply with these guidelines can generally be assured of constituting permissible conduct 
under the current copyright law. 

One thing is certain...when in doubt, request permission! 


The guidelines for making Multiple copies without permission for use in an academic 
setting contain the following prohibitions: 








A. Unauthorized copying may not be used to create, replace or substitute for 
anthologies, compilations or collective works, whether or not such unauthorized 
copies are collected and bound together or are provided separately. 

B. Unauthorized copies may not be made of "consumable" works, including 
workbooks.... 

C. Unauthorized copying may not substitute for the purchase of books, publisher's 
reprints or periodicals. 

D. Unauthorized copying may not be directed by higher authority, such as a dean or 
chairman of the department. 

E. The same teacher cannot copy the same item without permission from term to term. 

F. No charge shall be made to the student beyond the actual cost of the photocopying. 


The guidelines further indicate that multiple copying is allowed in the following 

situations (unless falling within one of the above prohibitions): 

A. When an individual teacher is "inspired" to use a work and the inspiration, decision 
to use it and moment of its use for maximum teaching effectiveness are so close in 
time that it would be unreasonable to expect a timely reply to a request for 
permission (PLEASE NOTE; THIS WOULD APPLY TO SPUR-OF-THE-MOMENT 
CIRCUMSTANCE S WHILE AT BREAD LOAF, BUT NOT TO THOSE ARTICLES THAT 
YOU HAVE AS PART OF THE SYLLABUS.) 


*and* 


B. If the following limitations with regard to the amount of copying of a work are 
applied: 


If a complete article, story or essay is copied, and the work copied is less than 
approximately 2,500 words.... 

If a prose work is excerpted and copied, and the excerpt copied is no longer than 
approximately 1,000 words or 10% of the work, whichever is shorter. 

If a chart, graph, diagram, drawing, cartoon or picture is copied, and not more than 
one such illustration is copied per book or per periodical issue. 

If a short poem is copied, and the poem is less than 250 words and printed on not 
more than two pages; or if an excerpt from a longer poem is copied, and the excerpt is 
not longer than 250 words. 

$ and* 


C. The copying is for only one course in the school in which the copies are made. 
| *and* 


D. No more than one short poem, article, story or essay or two excerpts are copied from 
the same author. In addition, no more than three works or excerpts may be copied 
from the same collective work or periodical volume during one class term and no 
more than nine instances of such multiple copying may occur for one course during 
one class term. (The guideline limitations of Paragraph D do not apply to current 
news periodicals, newspapers, and current news sections of other periodicals.) 


* and* 
E. The original copyright notice must appear on all copies of the work..... 
Am Iinfringing someone's copyright if I make multiple copies and either distribute these 
copies for free or require their return after use? You may be infringing. You do not have to sell 
the copies or permanently dispose of them in order to infringe the copyright owner's rights. 


Can I make a copy of an entire work or a substantial part of a work for my personal use without 
getting permission from the copyright holder? There is no automatic exemption for making 








even one unauthorized personal copy of a copyrighted work. Nevertheless, the "Fair Use" 
guidelines....provide that a teacher may make a single copy for scholarly research or for use in 
teaching or preparing to teach a class of the following works: 

a. A chapter from a book: 

b. An article from a periodical or newspaper; 

c. A short story, short essay or short poem; 

d. A chart, graph, diagram, drawing, cartoon or picture from a book, periodical or 

newspaper. 


Can I legally copy a work I bought without infringing the copyright? The purchaser of a work 
owns only that particular copy of the work. The purchaser does not own any rights in the 
copyright covering the contents of the purchased copy. Consequently, a purchaser cannot copy 
the purchased work, in whole or in part, without the copyright owner's permission unless such 
copying constitutes "fair use." 


Other than under the Fair Use doctrine discussed earlier, can I every copy material freely 
without worrying about infringing someone's copyright? Works in the public domain may be 
freely copied; however collections and edited versions of works in the public domain may be 
protected by copyright. Works which are in public domain include works that have never been 
the subject of copyright protection and works whose term of copyright protection has expired. 

For copies of works distributed prior to March 1, 1989, absence of a notice of copyright 
does not necessarily indicate that the work might be in the public domain and therefore freely 
copiable....The absence of notice cannot be relied upon to indicate that a work is in the public 
domain. 

Similarly, the fact that the author is deceased or the book is out of print does not mean 
that the work may be copied. 

When in doubt about the status of a work, it is best to contact the publisher's copyright 
permission department to determine whether the work is still under copyright or in the public 
domain.... 


Can I copy a work and sell it to students through the campus bookstore if the material doesn't 
have a copyright notice? ....The absence of a copyright notice cannot be relied upon to indicate 
that the work may be freely copied... 


What if I request permission and I don't get a response? If you don't receive response to your 
request for permission, you cannot assume that you have been granted the necessary 
permission. 


What can I do if a text has been ordered for a class but is late in arriving at the bookstore? You 
may be able to obtain permission from the copyright owner to photocopy a portion of the text 
until the book arrives. Each publisher has different procedures regarding such matters. You 
should contact the publisher to determine what procedures the publisher follows. 


If there is some question regarding whether permission to copy the work has been secured by 
someone asking a college store to sell material or to have materials duplicated for sale, can a 
college store be protected from suit? Not if the store makes, sells or distributes the copy. If a 
store makes, distributes or sells copyrighted materials that have been illegally or improperly 
copied, it can be subject to suit.... 

An indemnification agreement, signed by the provider of materials to be sold through 
the store, does not absolve the store of liability or shield it from payment of such penalties and 
remedies. Such an agreement, however, gives the store the right to recover damages or losses 
arising from the suit for copyright infringement from the signer of the indemnification 
agreement. (PLEASE NOTE: BREAD LOAF WILL REQUIRE A STATEMENT OF 
INDEMNIFICATION FROM EACH PROFESSOR FOR EACH ARTICLE WHERE PERMISSION 
HAS NOT BEEN SECURED.) 


Do I have to pay a fee for permission to reproduce copyrighted material? It depends. Each 
individual publisher sets its own permissions and pricing policies.....The publisher's copyright 











permission department can provide the necessary information. (PLEASE NOTE: THIS COST 
WILL BE PASSED ON TO THE STUDENTS AND ADDED TO THE COST OF THE HANDOUT 
PACKAGE.) 


FOLLOWING ARE THE PROCEDURES FOR OBTAINING PERMISSION. 


1. Obtain Name and Address of Publisher. Determine who owns the copyright on the material. 
The page containing a notice of copyright can help you determine who owns the copyright, the 
year of publication and the publisher's address, The acknowledgement page may also contain 
information regarding copyright ownership.... 


2. Request Permission to Duplicate. After checking to determine who owns the copyright, the 
next step is to request permission to duplicate. Some of the most frequent reasons cited by 
publisher's permissions departments for delays in responding to requests are the failure to 
provide complete or accurate information regarding the work to be duplicated; and the time 
required to handle requests for material such as photographs, charts or illustrations which 
may be covered by a separate copyright. An Association of American Publishers’ survey of 
permissions professionals determined that the following facts are necessary for consideration 
of authorizing reproduction of copyrighted material in an academic setting: 

a. Title, author and/or editor; copyright or publication date and edition of the book in 
which the materials to be duplicated appear; 

b. Exact material to be used, giving amount, page numbers, chapters and, if possible, a 
photocopy of the material and title and copyright page; 

c. Number of copies to be made; 

d. Use to be made of duplicated materials and form of distribution (e.g., as course 
material and whether collected with other excerpts or materials, whether bound or 
unbound); 

e. Whether or not the material is to be sold; 

f. Type of reprint (ditto, photocopy, offset, typeset). (PLEASE NOTE: BREAD LOAF WILL 
BE USING A PHOTOCOPIER.) 


3. What to Send Publisher or Copyright Holder. A request containing the information listed 
above should be sent to the permission department of the publisher in question. Some 
additional helpful hints from those involved in the processing of permission requests include: 

a. Request all permission for a specific project at the same time; 

b. Don't ask for a blanket permission-it cannot, in most cases, be granted; 

c. Remember to include a return address in your request. 


4. When to Send Request. Because each request must be checked closely by the publisher, it is 
advisable to allow enough lead time to obtain the necessary permission before the materials 
are needed. Granting permission to duplicate is not simply a "yes" or "no" matter. Each such 
request requires a careful checking of the status of the copyright, determination of exact 
materials to be duplicated(which sometimes involves ordering a copy of the material from a 
warehouse), and assignment of author's royalties if fees are involved. In other words, the 
greater the lead time you give the copyright owner to respond to your request, the better. 


This I'm sure, is more information on copyright permissions than you ever wanted to 
know; I trust that you will put it to good (and immediate) use. Once again, my apologies for 
hitting you with this request at this busy time of the academic year. I look forward to seeing 
you in the rather startlingly rapidly approaching month of June. 


Sincerely, 


АД 
J&mes Н. Maddox 
Director 
JHM/elh 
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Шш MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
A) MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05753 
M. (802) 388-3711 
NE 
Bread Loaf School of English 
1 May 1990 
2 
«==, Dear Members of the Bread Loaf Community: 
E > I am writing to welcome both returning members of the Bread Loaf community and 
M those who will be spending their first summer on the Mountain. We again have a very 
promising and very diverse group of students, faculty, and staff whose excellence has come to 
<i be a trademark of the School of English. Now to business. 
E Student bills have been sent from Middlebury College and are payable by the date 
2% | A indicated. Bills not paid by the deadline given by Middlebury College will be charged a late fee 
of $50 a month. Those students admitted after June 1 will be able to pay their bill on 
A Registration Day. 
ў | А The Bread Loaf campus is twelve miles from Middlebury. The Bread Loaf taxi will meet 
eA all Vermont Transit buses at Keeler's Gulf Station (the closest bus stop) on Route 7 South in 


buses from Montreal, Boston, Albany, and New York City. Buses leave the Burlington bus 
station at 7:30 and 11:30 A.M. and 2:30 and 5:00 P.M. They leave the airport at 11:05 A.M. and 
3 2:00 and 4:30 P.M. 


J Middlebury on June 26; do not get off at Middlebury College itself. There are Vermont Transit 


The closest airport is in Burlington which is 40 miles north of Middlebury. There are 
several airlines which land in Burlington. Your travel agent should have no trouble making 
connections for you. Travel from Burlington to Middlebury can be made on Vermont Transit 
buses, or you can get a taxi for $40 or so right to Bread Loaf. 


] If you are traveling by car, you should turn off U.S. 7 at the junction of State Highway 
S 125, four miles south of Middlebury. The Bread Loaf campus is eight miles mostly up and east 
of this junction on Route 125. The School will provide taxi service at modest cost during the 
summer so that you can get to Middlebury some afternoons if you don't have a car. 


| 
Es 
x A б Please return the enclosed arrival card as quickly as you know your plans and before 
| June 15th, so we can plan either to meet you at the bus station or greet you when you drive in. 


Upon arrival at Bread Loaf, you should go to the Inn Desk to check in and receive your 
room and post office box assignments from Bob and Joan Handy, the Inn Managers. You will 
also receive a Basic Information publication which you should read as soon as you are settled 
into your room. There will be fellow students called Green Ribbon Greeters (who are wearing a 
- 5 green ribbon) to help you locate your room, direct you to the various places you need to stop at 
for registration and answer questions you may have. The second stop is the Bread Loaf Office 
M where you will register or confirm your courses with Hugh Coyle and find out where your 
classes will meet. The next stop is the Blue Parlor, where you will be welcomed by Elaine Hall 
and Betsy Seidel of the Bread Loaf Office, a representative of the Accounting Office of 
ê A Middlebury College, and the Bread Loaf Nurse. Here you will settle your financial account, 
receive an ID card, turn in late medical forms, register your car, etc. I too will be there to 
i” welcome you. That is a quick overview of registration. You are then free to find the bookstore, 














your room and other points of interest. We would like to ask that you purchase only the books 
for your enrolled classes. If you are auditing a class, please wait a couple of days before 
purchasing these books to ensure that enrolled members get the books they need. 


The first meal served will be lunch at 1:00 on Tuesday, June 26. No rooms will be 
available before the morning of June 26th, except for waiters, waitresses, computer assistants, 
theater assistants and green ribbon greeters who must arrive on Monday, June 25. Rooms will 
be ready for faculty and staff on Sunday, June 24. Students with difficult travel plans and who 
need to arrive on Monday, June 25th, may do so after contacting the Bread Loaf office. For 
these people, the Bread Loaf taxi will be operating. 


You should bring informal clothing for country wear, both for cool (40° to 50°) and 
warm (75° to 90°F), wet and dry weather. Vermont weather is notoriously fickle. Bring insect 
repellent, preferably Cutters or Deet. Some people have found that Avon Skin So Soft bath oil 
works as a nice repellent. If you choose not to use the Nu-Way linen rental service, you must 
bring your own linen, unless you are on the faculty or staff. Bread Loaf provides blankets, 
bedspreads and pillows free of charge. 


Radios and stereos (unless you use earphones) are not permitted in the dormitories, 
which are far from soundproof. Please leave portable TV's, refrigerators, hot plates and coffee 
pots at home. Hot plates and coffee pots can be a fire hazard. (Medical supplies needing 
refrigeration may be given to our Nurse.) Leo Hotte, our Caretaker, has graciously agreed to 
retain in secure custody any contraband items, should you inadvertently bring them. The only 
noise encouraged on campus is that created by typewriters or insured word processors. Silence 
is maintained during the hours of 11 P.M. to 7:00 A.M. to offer the opportunity for sleep. 


A subscription to the New York Times may be purchased by returning the enclosed 
form. 


For your convenience bring traveler's checks, which may be cashed at the Front Desk. 
Until August 1, banks will honor personal checks in amounts not exceeding $20 and for a fee - 
an inconvenience not in my control. And after that, no honor and no checks at all. The 
obliging Front Desk Team, however, will gladly cash $50 personal and traveler's checks 
throughout the session. 


Pets are not allowed in dormitories or in school buildings. If you must bring an animal, 
please make prior arrangements to have it kept off campus. A barking dog can seriously 
disrupt a class on a quiet mountain campus. You do neither your colleagues not your pet a 
service in bringing it on campus. 


The Inn Managers ask me to advise you that guests are nof to be invited for overnight 
visits in students rooms. This creates an unhealthy situation by not being in compliance with 
fire regulations and can make your roommate and/or neighbors very uncomfortable. There are 
several nice motels, inns and bed-and-breakfast places in the area. 


You should inform correspondents to address you at: (Your name), Bread Loaf School of 
English, Bread Loaf Rural Station, Middlebury VT 05753. The most common delay in receiving 
mail is the lack of your name. Please make clear that this address is, alas, temporary. Notify 
your Post Office to forward your mail to Bread Loaf only until August 7. № ewspapers, magazines 
and other than first class mail cannot be forwarded. Express packages sent in advance should 
be addressed to you at the Bread Loaf School of English, Tilden House, Middlebury College, 
Middlebury VT 05753. 


The telephone switchboard closes at 11 P.M. Late evening calls should be completed by 
this time. Incoming calls should be received well before 11 P.M. as it rings into the Inn 
Managers home after this time. Please remind your family and friends of the time differential. 
Emergency telephone messages, of course, will be delivered at any time. The Bread Loaf campus 
telephone is 802-388-7945. There are also pay phones available on campus. = 

















I hope that you have a cool and pleasant trip to the Mountain. You will then be ready to 
plunge into what I'm sure will be an enlightening summer. I look forward to seeing you. 


Cordially, 


i 


James H. Maddox 


Director 
JHM/elh 


P.S. If you discover at the last moment that you are unable to attend Bread Loaf this summer, 
please call the Bread Loaf office at 802-388-3711, Ext 5418 by June 18th or 802-388-7945 after 
June 18th. We will be saddened that you are unable to attend, but we have a waiting list of very 
good candidates, and I would hate to have them lose out on a chance to attend Bread Loaf. 





<| MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


an MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05753 June 1, 1990 
(802) 388-3711 
Health Services 

e T 

п Dear Student, 
€ ma We are pleased to welcome you to the 1990 -session of the Bread 

A4 ж Loaf School of English. Please help us to anticipate and meet 

your health needs by completing one of the enclosed confidential 

ы; Health Forms and returning it to: Parton’ Health Center, Carr Hall, 


Middlebury College, Middlebury, VT 05753. A physician's or psycho- 


з therapist's statement outlining the details of any chronic condition 
« c» ۾‎ or ongoing health and/or psychological problems will assist us in 
SEA providing optimal care. Our Health Center handles most primary health 
| care needs, but the College cannot guarantee that all health care needs 
dv | Will be met on the Mountain or in Middlebury. 


The summer program is an intensive one and can be stress-producing. 
& М If you have had or are now experiencing stress-related physical or 
emotional symptoms, e.g. head/stomach aches, Sleeping problems or 
depression, please consult your health care provider before arriving 
yr + оп campus. We encourage you to utilize College health services this 
summer if you experience any stress-related problems. 


We ask that you bring along an adequate supply of prescription medications 
as Vermont pharmacies have strict regulations for filling out-of-state 
prescriptions. If you have or anticipate special health needs, please 





&4 contact the Health Center after June 8, telephone 802-388-3711, x5135. 
AT We hope your experience this summer will be satisfying and rewarding. 

ч Please be sure to let us know if we can be of further help. 
S e | Sincerely, 

sP 

“ү KN : Uru A 

x Gary F. Margblis, Ph.D. . Nanc СТАЕ ааа Nurse 
$5 Director of Counseling Administrative Director 

Services Parton Health Center 


Enclosure 





Bread Loaf School of English 





Student Health Services 





Middlebury College offers health services through the Cornwall 
Clinic, Parton Health Center, Human Relations and Counseling Services 
and a Health Educator. On the Bread Loaf campus, a registered nurse 
is available twenty-four hours a day in the Cornwall building. Students 
are encouraged to see the nurse during the regularly scheduled clinic 
hours unless it is an emergency. The clinic hours are Monday-Friday, 
SO е АЕО а on 2PM ЕЛЕ р Л Dalla EO 8:80 Bm. and there 
will be one clinic on the weekend. In addition, there will be a nurse 
practitioner available by appointment for intermediate health care 
intervention. 

The following health services are available to students: 


* Assessment and treatment of injuries and illnesses 
* Consultation regarding chronic health problems 

* Allergy injections 

* Health education 


* Referrals to medical or counseling resources for care beyond 
the scope of that provided by Middlebury College 


* Inpatient accommodations when necessary 


* A one-day supply of basic medications and certain laboratory 
tests 


* Psychological counseling (see below) 


Emergencies 


In situations perceived as life threatening or serious medical 
emergencies such as difficulty in breathing, significant loss of 
blood, unconsciousness, or back and neck injuries, call the Middlebury 
Volunteer Ambulance Service at 388-3333. PERSONS WITH NECK OR SPINE 
INJURIES SHOULD NEVER BE MOVED. In other types of emergencies call 
the nurse at Cornwall, ext. 14, or dial 0 to obtain the front desk. 
They will locate the nurse by beeper. 


Psychological Counseling 


The Center for Counseling and Human Relations is located in Carr 
Hall on the Middlebury College campus. Three psychological counselors 
are available for crisis intervention, for short-term counseling, and 
for making referrals to local therapists for students wishing more 
intensive or long-term summer help. For appointments call 388-3711, 
ext. 5141 between 8 a.m. and 2:30 p.m. 


Accident Insurance 


Middlebury College does not provide sickness insurance, but does 


automatically provide accident insurance for students while they are 
enrolled in the summer session. Fred S. James Insurance Company will 
pay for the expense of treating injuries up to a total of $2,000 for 
any one accident. The company will cover the first $500 of an accident. 








Claims in excess of $500 will be paid. cnly to the extent that they 
are not payable under the terms of other policies covering the 
student. Covered treatment includes x-rays, laboratory tests, surgery, 
Piysioctan из VISES, MUESING сате hospital саке ана теа теп, апа 
Prescription drugs. | The expense for dental теак тепе ос уйе ео 
sound natural teeth is limited to $1,000. 

Claims should be reported within 30 days from the date of the 
accident and applicable medical bills submitted within 90 days to: 


Educational Insurance Division 
Fred S. James & Co. of New England 
40 Broad Street 
Boston, MA 02109 


You should be aware of the limitations and exclusions of this 
plan before making a claim for benefits. You may obtain claim forms 
at the Cornwall Building. If you have any questions, please contact 
the James Company at the above address, or use the toll-free number: 
1-800-343-8400 (in Massachusetts 1-800-325-4205), ext. 6706. 


Confidentiality 


The College health services maintain confidentiality of your 
records, appointments and conversations. Ordinarily, no information 
of a personal nature is transmitted to anyone without your written 
consent. Exceptions are made when there is a clear and present danger 
to you or the life of another person. In such cases, deans, family, 
security and/or professional personnel may be notified. An attempt 
is made to contact the person named on the confidential health form, 
if a student is unconscious, critically ill, seriously injured or 
about to undergo emergency surgery. In such situations College health 
care personnel reserve the right to notify the director or dean of 
the school. 

In cases of assault, health care staff will urge that in the 
interests of personal and community safety you report, or allow staff 
to report, anonymous information about the occurrence to Campus 
Security and the Director of the Bread Loaf School of English. This 
report, however, is your decision and will be made only with your 
permission. 








1990 Bread Loaf School of English 





Name 





LAST FIRST 





Date of Birth: 


PARTON HEALTH CENTER Home Address: 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05753 
es Tel. (802) 388-3711, ext. 5135 Home Tel: ( 3 


S.S. # 


HEALTH FORM 


INSTRUCTIONS: This form must be completed, signed, and submitted in order for you to attend Middlebury College. The 
information will be held in confidence as part of your health records at the College. Contents of your health file will not jeopardize 
your admission to Middlebury College. /tis in your interest that your health records be complete. Please attach additional sheets 
if necessary. 























Please return the completed forms to the address above. Thank you for your cooperation. 








PERSONAL HEALTH HISTORY 
a Have you ever had or have you now: (Please check and describe at right of each item) 
YES NO YEAR COMMENTS YES NO YEAR COMMENTS 


Gall bladder trouble 
or gallstones 








Migraine 








t Frequent or severe headache 





Jaundice or hepatitis 





Fainting spells 








Rectal disease 

















Concussion 

^ or severe head injury | Kidney or bladder infection 
Head or neck x-rays or Kidney stone 
radiation treatments |. 





Albumin or blood in urine 





Sinusitis 





Mother used D.E.S. during 


Hearing loss pregnancy with you 














Other ear, nose & 
throat trouble 


Abnormal pap smear 








Fibrocystic breasts 





Eye trouble other 
than for glasses 


Bone, joint or other deformity 





Asthma Shoulder dislocation 








Cigarette smoking or 
other tobacco use 


Knee problems 














Recurrent back pain 





Pneumonia 


Jt 





Neck and/or back injury 





Chronic cough 





Broken bones 





Tumor or cancer 





Swollen or painful joints 
High blood pressure 





Arthritis, rheumatism 


Rheumatic fever or bursitis 
Heart trouble Paralysis 


Tuberculosis Diabetes or sugar in urine 
or posivive TB test 


Pain or pressure in chest S 





Thyroid problem 





Skin disease 








Lyme Disease 





Pilonidal cyst 


Congenital heart disease 





Epilepsy or seizure disorder 





Mitral valve prolapse 





Malaria 






Elevated cholestrol 








Mononucleosis 
Blood disorders 









Learning disability 
Anemia 









Positive HIV antibody test 





Severe or recurrent 
abdominal pain 


Vegetarian 















Chronic Fatigue Syndrome 






Hernia 





Ulcer (duodenal or stomach) 






Eating disorder 











Problems with alcohol 
or drug use 


Irritable bowel syndrome 
















Inflammatory bowel 





Serious depression 






Lactose intolerance 





Excessive worry or anxiety 
Self-induced vomiting 








Sexually transmitted diseases 








YES NO 
ja} ia Penicillin a O 
E El Sulfa ا = ا ا ي‎ 
E Bl Other antibiotics И O SE E O a pc em clem EDU 
(Name: ) 
BI. (B Aspirin — M——— ee ыг» 
Bo Codeine ай» ст. AN que EV ed X 
[е] ШЕ Other pain relievers E ne I em Re мм ED FL. Ele 
(Name: ) 
E 8 Horse serum Kcd ктк Sa n ER Ye 222 mM EN 
Be Local anesthetics c M RSEN ИШЕ CEE „ныт See Nee 1 ЕС 
o Other drugs, medicines, chemicals POR S S 
(Name ree) 
aoo ee 
ЖЕЗ NO Are you allergic to: 
Dd Foods (please list) Name of allergist: 
ogm Stinging insects (please specify) Address: 
Е E Molds, pollen 
EX Animals (please specify) Telephone: ( ) 
ك‎ Other (please specify) Date series begun: 
ЕЕ Do you receive allergy desensitization injections? Please describe fully any adverse reactions to these injections: 
5i Do you wish to continue allergy desensitization injections 
at Middlebury College Health Center? If so, please supply 
the information in the right hand column. 
—Please bring your serum with you, along with complete directions and a schedule for the injections— 
YES NO 
iB) (EN 





Please check each item “YES” or “NO.” 
For every item checked “YES,” please explain fully in blank space on right. 


Have you ever experienced adverse 
reactions (hypersensitivities, allergies, 


upset stomach, rash, hives, etc. 


) to: 


ж —————————————————‏ ا 


(If yes, please explain fully: type of reaction, your age when the reaction 
occurred, and how often the experience has occurred.) 


Do you use medications regularly? Please list any drugs, medicines, chemicals, vitamins and minerals (both 
prescription and non-prescription) you use and indicate how often you use them. We recommend that you 
bring what you anticipate needing. 


(Name) ——— ——— ~ —-— 


(Nam e а 


(Name) 





Please indicate year for any of the following childhood illnesses you have experienced. 


Chickenpox 


Diphtheria 


Measles 


Mumps 


Rubella (German Measles) 


Scarlet Fever 








ФФ 


YES NO 
аа Have you ever received counseling ог 
psychotherapy? 
If so, please describe. 
ace иес жт O N EEE E a == OD AU qe RE E ee e 
YES NO 


Е) 8 Have you ever been a patient іп апу 
type of hospital? (If yes, specify when, 
where, and diagnosis.) 


eee ae 








YES NO 

[Г Have you had any operations? (If 
yes, please describe and give year in 
which they were performed.) 

YES NO 

ШЕ] Have you ever had any serious illness- 
es or injuries other than those already 
noted? (If yes, specify when and 
where and give details.) 

YES NO 

E B Do you use corrective eyewear? Please copy your prescription(s) here: 


Eyeglasses; prescription: 


Contact lenses; prescription: 
Note: We recommend that you bring an extra pair. 


Has any blood relative of yours had any of the following? 


YES NO RELATIONSHIP YES NO RELATIONSHIP 
Diabetes Depression 
High blood pressure Other serious illness (specify): للا‎ 
Stroke | 
Сбарсеп (уре шг е) 


If either parent or any sibling is 
Heart attack before age 55 nie deceased, please list relationship to 
Cholesterol or blood fat disorder you, age at death, and cause of 


Sickle cell anemia 

















Glaucoma 





IMMUNIZATIONS 























VACCINE TYPE MONTH, DAY, & YEAR FOR EACH DOSE 10 
- YEAR 
DPT or Td (Diphtheria, Pertussis, Tetanus (ei eS cate) fics ie aea EES BOOSTER 
Polio - not required after 18th birthday. SSS жем 
| 
Measles (red or hard measles) Vaccine Date: if | 
check type: О Шуе OKilled* О Unknown Titer Date: J/ / 
*reimmunization required Disease Date: re 

Rubella (3-day or German measles) Vaccine Date: / if 

Titer Date: if =) 

Оіѕеаѕе Date 52200 NE ык 

Result |—. . Was disease diagnosed by a physician? 





Measles and rubella vaccine - must be repeated if administered before first birthday. 








en 


Have you ever had to discontinue study or restrict activities because of physical or nervous disturbances? If yes, explain fully. 





Have you ever had any limitation placed on the amount and type of physical exercise? If yes, explain fully. 








SOURCES OF HEALTH CARE 
Please list the names, addresses, and telephone numbers of physicians, psychologists, or other health caregivers you now consult. 


Names — Qe (Á— Eed IN aI ee шешз = a Field 
Address == meret sace ate шш ee Address 





Citao tate e ——— City, State 


elige E Те SS eee 








HEALTH INSURANCE COVERAGE 
Please list below any current insurance coverage such as Blue Cross/Blue Shield, public assistance, or private insurance 


INSURANCE COMPANY ADDRESS GROUP/POLICY NUMBER 


EMERGENCY NOTIFICATION 


In case of emergency please notify: In case of emergency please notify: 

Name ee Name 

Relationships em ——X Relationship 

Streeti TEENE e TERT Street 

(jj == e cuStatet 7 (gyro T State 
zipem Telephone EE ae ели Zipsnelephoner(u =) a S 


Workalelenhon etl ee ке RE Work Telephone ly — —— eee e 
uu Эше AM E „аны eti Сш ыа ecce ia i idee ы c шоны a eee ЫШЫ ue. oec ОЕ ON ER EE ks 


My signature below indicates that: 
€ | consent to medical and nursing treatment by the staff at the Health Center. 


e the information on this form is correct and complete to the best of my knowledge. 
® | understand that Middlebury College views my health as chiefly my responsibility. 


e ifl require services, prescriptions, or referrals beyond the primary care services available at Parton Health Center, | shall assume 
the financial responsibility or negotiate satisfactory arrangements with the caregiver. 


e | һегебу authorize the release of any information on file pertaining to my condition of health. | understand that my contacts with 
health and counseling services are held in confidence but that confidentiality may be broken if my life or that of any other person 








is in danger. 
DATE SIGNATURE OF STUDENT 
DATE SIGNATURE OF PARENT OR GUARDIAN 


(required if student is not yet 18 years old or if insurance listed 
above is in parent's or guardian's name) 


If you have any questions, call the Health Center at 388-3711, ext. 5135 


<- 








Summer 1990 Health Form, Short Version* 


CONFIDENTIAL 


Name (please print) 
Last First 


Summer Program 





Social Security Number 


*For any Middlebury College undergraduates and any students who attended 

a Middlebury College summer program in 1988 or 1989 AND|who have a Health 
Form on file at the Parton Health Center: You may complete and return 
this form IN LIEU OF the two-page white Health Form. 


Е No changes in my health condition since summer 1989, 


Health changes which would not yet be recorded at Parton 

T) Health Center. (Please list specific diagnosis, medication or 
other treatment regimen, name and address of caregiver, and any 
other details which would help us care for you.) 


Signature Date 


Please return this form to: George F. Parton Health Center 
Carr Hall : 
Middlebury College 
Middlebury, VT 05753 


Bread Loaf School of English 
Middlebury College 
Middlebury VT 05753 


INSURANCE 


We have provided a plan of accident insurance for summer school students. 

The plan provides medical reimbursement for the expense arising from an 

accident. Reimbursement will be made up to a maximum of $1,000 for each 
accident. The plan is broad in scope and covers all accidents, wherever the 
student may be, during the term of the policy. 


Exclusions: The Plan does not cover eyeglasses or hearing aids; dental 
treatment unless treatment is necessitated by injuries to sound, natural 
teeth; loss caused by plastic surgery for cosmetic purposes; loss caused by 
war or any enemy action; loss resulting from having been or on an aircraft 
unless riding as a fare-paying passenger in a passenger aircraft operated by 
an incorporated passenger carrier; nor an expense incurred by a student 
after twelve months from date of termination of the student's insurance. In 
the event that the insured is covered by the Automobile Medical Payments 
provision of a motor vehicle policy, no duplication of payments will be made 
for automobile claims. In such an event there will be payment of any expense 
` up to the policy limit that might exceed the amount of medical payments 
applicable to the particular case. 


Claims: In the event of accident, claims should be reported to Fred S. James 
& Company, 40 Broad Street, Boston MA 02109, within 30 days from the 
date of the accident. Claim forms are available from the Bread Loaf Nurse, or 
the Nurse at Lincoln College. Medial bills must be submitted within 90 days 
from date of treatment. 


The insurance will be effective for the periods indicated below: 
English School, Vermont 26 June - 11 August, 1990 


English School at Lincoln College, 25 June - 4 August, 1990 
Oxford* 


*Under Britain's medical program, you must have medical coverage to meet 

the treatment of medical conditions and problems you have on arrival in 

Britain. National Health will, at the discretion of our doctor, meet expenses 

of emergencies encountered during the summer. Expenses of hospitalization 

are paid by National Health under normal circumstances. Be sure to bring | 
your medical insurance forms for claiming expenses under your own medical 

insurance plan. 








| 
| 
| 
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What Is Sexual Harassment? 


As an educational institution, Middlebury College must maintain a campus environ- 
ment where bigotry and intolerance, including discrimination on the basis of sex or 
sexual orientation, have no place and where any form of coercion and harassment that 
insults the dignity of others or impedes their freedom to learn or work is not accepted. 
Sexual harassment is a form of sex discrimination which violates Title VII of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, Title IX of the Educational Amendments of 1972, Vermont State Law, 
and Middlebury College policy. Middlebury College condemns and will not tolerate any 
form of sexual harassment. 


Middlebury College defines sexual harassment as "encompassing several different 
types of behavior, including unwelcome sexual advances, requests for sexual favors, and 
other verbal or physical contact of a sexual nature when 1) submission to such conduct 
is made either explicitly or implicitly a condition of a person's employment or parti- 
cipation in a course, program, or other college activity; 2) submission to or rejection 
of such conduct is made the basis for academic or employment decisions and evaluation 
affecting that person; or 3) such conduct has the purpose or effect of substantially 
interfering with a person's academic or job performance and/or embarrassing a person". 
Note: for the full statement of Collge policy on sexual harassment, see the College 
Handbook. 


Sexual harassment can occur between a faculty member and a student, a supervisor 
and a student employee, an advisor and a student, or between two students. Sexual 
harassment may also occur between a supervisor and an employee, two members of the staff, 
or two members of the faculty. 


Listed below are some examples to illustrate the range of behavior than can constitute 
sexual harassment. 


- homophobic graffiti on note boards 

- catcalls, whistles 

- obscene remarks, jokes, insults or tricks 

- repeated requests for socializing when a person had indicated they 
are not interested 

- intrusive questions about one's personal life 

- unwanted physical contact such as touching, pinching, rubbing, or 
brushing up against 

- jokes or negative comments concerning sexual orientation 

- trapping a person or in some way blocking movement 

- demands or requests for sexual favors accompanied by threats about 
grades or your job or promises of preferential treatment in exchange for sex 


WHAT YOU CAN DO TO PROTECT YOURSELF: 


- Be sure the harasser knows you do not welcome this treatment and be 
clear about your limits: say "no" or "stop" 

- Look directly at your harasser when you are setting limits; let him 
or her know that you mean what you are saying 

- Avoid answering personal questions 

- Document where, when and how you are being harassed. 


Often sexual harassment issues can be resolved in an informal manner by verbally 
setting limits with the harasser or writing a limit-setting letter to the harasser. If 
this response doesn't stop the unwanted behavior or if you would like to speak with 
someone for advice, and if you are a College employee or a student during the academic 
year, you may bring your complaint to: 





Shirley Fisler - Assistant Director of Personnel 
Extension 5465 





Ann Hanson - Special Assistant to the President 
Extension 5382 


Victor Nuovo - Professor of Philosophy 
Extension 5282 


If you are a student or employee at the Bread Loaf School of English, 
you may contact: 


Dixie Goswami - Director and Coordinator in the Program in Writing 
Extension 58 


David Huddle - Professor of English 
Extension 21 


If you are a student or employee at the Language Schools, you may bring your 
complaint to: 


Shirley Fisler - Assistant Director of Personnel 
Extension 5465 


Ann Hanson - Special Assistant to the President 
Extension 5382 


John Berninghausen - Dean of the Chinese School 
Extension 5545 


Note: At the Language Schools, many different cultures are represented, each with its 
own patterns of personal behavior. Cultural differences'do not excuse inappropriate or 
offensive behavior; they do call for particular awareness of and sensitivity to other 
people's rights and dignity. 


Each of these people has been designated to listen to sexual harassment concerns 
and advise you. Other resources on campus are: the Counseling Service, Parton Health 
Center, the nurse at Bread Loaf, the College Chaplain, or the Director of Health 
Education. Your discussions with any of these resource people will be confidential and 
will not necessarily commit you to further action. 


If you are an employee, you may also contact the Civil Rights Division of the 
Attorney General's Office in Vermont at 828-3171 for advice and support. If you are a 
student, you may also contact the Regional Office of the U.S. Department of Education 
Office for Civil Rights in Boston, MA (617) 223-9662. 


You have a legal right to be treated with respect and dignity as an employee 
or student at Middlebury College. 


9 July 1990 














SUBSCRIPTION BLANK FOR NEW YORK TIMES 


Since some of you may want to keep in touch with the outside 
world, you can subscribe to all the news that's fit to print in 

the New_York Times. Check below the kind of subscription you 
want, if any; payment in full will be due when you pick up your 


first copy at the front desk. 


CHECK ONE 
Daily only $22.00 
Sunday only $12.00 
Daily and Sunday $34.00 
YOUR NAME 


(Please print) 


Please do not send payment in the mail. Bring it with you to 
Bread Loaf. 
Please return this form, if you are subscribing, by June 15, 1990, 


to the Bread Loaf office. 





е} 








а 
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Nu-Way Linen 
68 South Main Street 
Port Henry, New York 12974 


Telephone 518-546-7666 


Dear Student: 


Nu Way Linen has been selected to provide linen service for students attending 
Middlebury College’s Breadloaf School of English for the 1990 Summer Session. A 
weekly linen service includes 2 sheets, 1 pillow case and 3 bath towels. The price for this 
six week service is $38.50 and includes a deposit of $10.00 which will be refunded when 
a complete set of linen is returned at the end of the session. An order form and return 
envelope is enclosed for your convenience. Please make checks payable to Nu Way 


Linen. 


Thank you and good luck this Summer. 


Sincerely yours, 


William Joyce 








MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05753 
(802) 388-3711 


May 1990 
Bread Loaf School of English 


Dear Bread Loaf Relatives and Friends, 


I want to welcome all relatives and friends of Bread Loaf students to the Mountain. 
x Bread Loaf is much more than a School; it is a community of shared intellectual, social and 
recreational interests. 


ET You who are not enrolled students are cordially invited to join in as many on-campus 
activities as you wish. This includes attending the evening lectures or panel discussions, 
БОСА faculty and student readings, and receptions. There is also a school-wide picnic at the Frost 
Farm. We also offer films, plays, and dances. You are welcome to use the tennis and volleyball 
| courts, Johnson Pond, and the Snack Bar in the Barn. You may purchase meal tickets at the 
< 45 1 Front Desk as space permits whenever you'd like to join on-campus Bread Loaf students for а 
| meal. I'm sorry, but we are unable to accommodate children of students at meals. If you'd like 
"v" to audit an occasional class, you may do so after checking with Hugh Coyle to see whether the 
ox instructor permits auditors. It has been a tradition since 1920 to pay the School $1.00 a class 
| hour to help the Bread Loaf office meet their routine office expenses at Bread Loaf. Jim Lobdell, 
^ | the Theatre Production Manager, would welcome your assistance in mounting our dramatic 
| productions. You are encouraged to try out for a part in our major play. The Caucasian Chalk 
SUN Circle, or our other productions. I suggest you write your landlord (copy to me) on arrival and 
eb advise him or her as to how you found your accommodations. Keep a copy of the letter if there 
| are problems. 





The spirit of this invitation is meant to be warm and real, but we should recognize that 
it can also be abused. The rights of resident students can unintentionally be infringed upon by 
A visitors. Dogs must not be brought on campus because they create a serious nuisance by barking 
| outside open classroom windows, by annoying students and faculty in the Barn, or worse, being 
yo left unattended in cars. We also ask that children not be allowed to play in the area of the Barn 
during class hours (8:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m.) My tone is not meant to be querulous, but it is my 
responsibility to create an educational environment which supports the central purpose of the 
k School. 


«di Croutons, for all our off-campus youngsters. You can make arrangements with Sarah by 
f completing the enclosed Croutons form and sending it to the Bread Loaf office by June 15. The 
e jp fees are minimal and the program terrific. Sarah can always use a helping hand, so if you have 
an afternoon free stop in and get acquainted with the program. The Campbells are also 
r planning social gatherings of off-campus Bread Loaf students and families as soon as School 
starts - cookouts, etc. 


| 
* | I'm pleased that Sarah Campbell is running our informal weekday child-care program, 


x» |} I hope we can make the summer a truly enjoyable one for you and your family. 


Cordially, 


«i James H. Maddox 
JHM/elh Director 








MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05753 
(802) 388-3711 


Bread Loaf School of English Summer 1990 


Dear Bread Loaf Parents, 


Attending classes at the Bread Loaf School of English is hard enough. Attending classes 
while at the same time attempting to provide for the needs of a young child can be more trying 
than it need be. 


For the past several years, a child-care program called "Croutons" has lessened the 
burden on students. Each year we have tried to make Croutons better. Starting out as a five or 
six child play group run by twelve-year-olds and furnished with a few paintbrushes, Croutons 
has grown to such proportions that the School now provides facilities complete with a 
playground at Dragon's Den, a mile from the School. 


This program will be directed by Sarah Campbell. Depending on the ages of children in 
attendance some of the activities offered may include creative writing, dramatics, cooking, 
music, reading, swimming, art, games, a field trip (possibly), and lots and lots of fun. 


Hours are set for 8:15 to 4:45. ion du lun 2:45 - 1: 
provided. The rates below are for the first child in each family. The cost for each additional 
child from the same family will be one-half the stated rates. 


Full day $7.50 

Morning only (8:15 - 12:45) $4.50 

Afternoon only (1:45 - 4:45) $3.00 
AGES: 9 and above 

Full day $5.50 

Morning only (8:15 - 12:45) $3.00 

Afternoon only (1:45 - 4:45) $2.50 


Croutons has an interesting opportunity for the older children to not only be 
supervised, but also have the chance to help and earn some spending money. All children of 
students, faculty, and staíf staying at Croutons do need to pay for the service. The older 
children, whom we fondly call Croutoneers, get paid for their valuable help. 


Children 9 - 11 get paid $.50 an hour. 
Children 12 and above get paid $1.00 an hour. 


Children under the age of one will be supervised during actual class hours. Additional 
supervision may be arranged with Sarah Campbell and will depend on how much help she has 
available. The charge for infant care is $2.00 per hour. The very young children will be 
accepted if their parents can provide a playpen and other suitable place in which the baby can 
be safely tended. 








Children frequently like to bring special things to share with their friends at Croutons, 
and also take home special things they have made. Please provide him/her with a fairly sturdy 
plastic bag with handles that can also be used to hold a change of clothing, an old shirt or 
smock for painting days, swim suits, towels, diapers, bottles, blankets, toys, etc. 


It would be helpful to have an idea of how many children may be in attendance this 
summer. If you are planning on having a child cared for on a regular basis, please send the 
attached registration form by June 15 to the Bread Loaf office. 


We would also like to ask that if you have a couple of spare hours a day that you think 
about helping out at Croutons and seeing what the program is all about. 


Sincerely, 
ames H. Maddox 
Director 


JHM/elh 








CROUTONS 


Please mail this form to: The Bread Loaf School of English 
Tilden House 
Middlebury College 
Middlebury VT 05753 


Children's names and ages 


Itc 





др 





Parent's name and home address 


Please list special concerns or health problems, if any, 
of children attending Croutons. 




















MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05753 
(802) 388-3711 


Bread Loaf School of English 


June 8, 1990 


Dear 1990 Wait Staff: 


Let me start this note off with a heartfelt thank you for agreeing to 
be on the 1990 Bread Loaf Wait Staff. Your acceptance has helped with the 
planning to make sure that the School has a smooth beginning by starting 
off on the right foot. 


The Head Waiter this summer is Peter Newton and the Assistant 
Head Waiter is Jeanne Leiby. 


Enclosed is a handout of guidelines for being a waiter. Please read 
them over before you come and bring them with you for reference. 


The Financial Aid Office would like me to remind each of you that if 
you haven't turned in the aid offer form to please do so immediately so 
your bill can be properly credited. No aid award is final until this has been 
received. 


We look forward to welcoming you on the Mountain on Monday, June 
25th for the start of a wonderful summer. 


Cordially, 


Elaine Hall 
Administrative Secretary 


elh 





INFORMATION FOR WAITERS 


THE GOLDEN RULE 


Attendance. A former Bread Loaf head waiter is fond of quoting Woody Allen's 
observation that "90% of life is showing up." The School assumes that in accepting a 
waitership contract you plan to wait at every meal. If for any special reason you must 
have a meal off, see the head waiter, Peter Newton. Every week each waiter normally 
receives one full day free from his or her waiting duties in addition to receiving the 
breakfast of the following day off. Near the end of each week waiters should sign up 
for time off for the next week. The head waiter will post a days off sheet. Occasionally 
a waiter may need to hire someone to work in his or her place. Each waiter must 
assume responsibility for hiring and paying his or her substitute. A list of substitutes 
will be available. 


Being courteous is just as important as "showing up." Try to remember these 
suggestions: 


- Waiters should lend each other a hand whenever possible, particularly 
toward the end of the meal. Everyone occasionally falls behind schedule; waiter 
cooperation will help everyone finish more quickly. 


- When you have your station completely set up, you may need to help someone 
else set his station. 


- Courtesy, patience, and efficiency are extremely important to a smoothly run 
dining hall. 


- The head waiter will be glad to help in any way he can with problems 
pertaining to the job. But do not expect the head waiter (or any other waiter) to 
overlook the unsatisfactory performance of a waiter. A waiter who fails to do his or 
her job jeopardizes not only his or her position, but also the morale and cooperative 
spirit of a traditionally close-knit and mutually supportive group. 


- Treat the kitchen staff courteously and cooperate with them completely. 


- Remember: Do not seek efficiency at the expense of dining hall etiquette, 
regardless of the conduct and etiquette of the people you serve. If you have a 
problem with a customer, discuss it with the head waiter and he will do his best to 
alleviate the problem. 


- In the past, waiters have adopted different styles of waiting. Courtesy is most 
important. Trying too hard to be efficient can produce unwanted results ranging 
from the mildly embarrassing plight of having extra drinks on your hands to the 
uncomfortable awareness that you have been rude to a fellow member of the Bread 
Loaf community. 





THE LOGISTICAL INFORMATION ABOUT THE DINING HALL AT BREAD LOAF 


- The door of the dining hall is kept open for fifteen minutes after the start of 
each meal (thirty minutes at breakfast) during which time guests are permitted. 
After the door closes, no guests are normally admitted. 


- Each waiter will serve two tables of six or three tables of four each. 


- Stations will be changed periodically so that no one will have easier posts 
than others for any length of time. 


- Those waiting at the faculty table and the children's table should go to the 
head of the serving line in the kitchen. 


- Any visitors eating in the dining hall must buy a meal ticket at the Inn desk, 
and give it to the head waiter at the door. 


- The dining hall is to be run as an inn: it is not a college cafeteria. There is no 
guest menu, but meals are individually served and should be served properly. The 
customer is always right. If you do not think so, tell the head waiter, not the diner. 


- While you are eating, the head waiter will announce the stations for the 
meal. He will post the assignment sheet so that you may check it in case you miss the 
announcement. 


A QUICK GUIDE TO WAITING ON TABLES, FOR THOSE WHO HAVE NEVER DONE IT BEFORE 


- Serve food from the left; beverages from the right. Remove plates from the 
left. Some tables are very close together and hard to squeeze between, but try not to 
lean across guests to reach the plates. 


- Wait until all guests at a given table are finished with a course before 
bringing the next one unless some of these at the table were very late arrivals or a 
guest requests to be served before the others. 


- Do not remove silverware or slide dishes from a guest's place until he or she 
is finished with that course. Wait a moment before taking the plate, rather than 
snatching it away the minute the fork is set down. 


- Be sure to ask whether anyone would like seconds. (After checking with 
servers in the kitchen.) At the end of the main course clear bread, butter, jam, etc. 
Guests may have seconds on beverages. Hot coffee seconds are normally served by 
pitcher. 


- At the end of the meal you may clear the place of the individual as soon as he 
or she is finished eating completely. If the person wishes to linger over a beverage, 
that is fine, but you may continue to clear the rest if he or she is finished. Never 
clear while people are still eating unless they are nearly finished, for others at the 
table may well feel rushed. 


- If there is a question in your mind about what someone wants, ask the guest. 





-> 


- Do not allow dishes and garbage to stack up on trays. Remove them quickly to 
the kitchen so that dishwashers can finish their work more quickly. 





- Scrape and stack dishes according to size. Separate silverware on the tray to 
save time. 


WAITING DUTIES SPECIFIC TO BREAD LOAF, FOR THOSE WHO HAVE WAITED BEFORE, BUT 
NOT AT BREAD LOAF 


- Try to keep your waiting jacket clean. You will change jackets twice each 
week (Wednesday and Sunday). Do not take someone else's jacket if you misplace 
yours or if someone accidentally takes yours. 


- It is a good idea to keep in your jacket a small pad and pen for taking 
breakfast and beverage orders. 


- After you have eaten and returned your dishes to the kitchen, you should put 
on your waiter's jacket and check the menu posted in the kitchen to see that you 
have put out the correct settings for the meal. (Waiters occasionally enjoy a broader 
fare than regular diners. Also, last minute changes may be made in the menu.) 


- Following each meal, waiters should set places for the next meal. Tables 
should be thoroughly wiped with damp sponges or clothes. Place a fresh paper place 
mat at the center of each table. Each table should have reasonably full salt and 
pepper shakers, a bowl of sugar, a sugar spoon, a table lamp, an ask tray, napkins, 
and silverware. Put out dinner napkins at dinner only. 


- Be sure to put out butter, catsup, relish, jelly, crackers, etc. when they are 
offered. You may need to put out serving spoons. Make sure there is a tray stand near 
your table. Make sure you have a pen and paper with which to take orders. 


- The waiters serving as busers for the meal are responsible for pouring 
drinks in the kitchen while other waiters are setting stations. 


- A few minutes before bell time the head waiter will let you know that you 
should have your station set up. When he announces that it is bell time you should be 
at your station. Light oil lamps for dinner a few minutes before bell time. 


- Make sure windows are propped open and fans are on during warm weather. 


- Waiters sometimes forget that they are expected to wait for the graduation 
banquet which takes place the evening of the day following final exams (Saturday). 
Waiters must spend several hours the morning of the banquet preparing the dining 
hall for the dinner. If you plan to leave prior to the banquet let the head waiter know 
and plan to hire a substitute. Waiters who leave prior to the banquet forfeit tips. 


- Be sure to empty liquids into the sink before putting dirty glasses and cups 
on the rack. 


- You will need to wipe off your tray with a sponge or cloth after returning 
dirty dishes to the kitchen. Keep your tray clean. Blobs of jelly, lumps of gravy, and 
streams of milk not only mar the aesthetic appeal of your shiny tray, but also make 
for an unreliable grip on a trayful of fragile dishes. 





-Be sure to put silverware in the appropriately labeled soaking basins. Do not 
throw silverware at the water. Splashing the dishwasher is forbidden. Occasionally 
waiters may have to fill in for dishwashers. 


- Busers will assist waiters in returning dirty dishes, but each waiter is 
primarily responsible for busing his or her own station. 


- Do not put untouched food, clean plates, or clean silver on the same tray with 
dirty dishes. 


- No seconds on dessert will be served. Before bringing desserts from the 
kitchen, ask the people at your tables how many wish dessert. Bring only that 
number. Use underliners with small dessert dishes and with the dishes in which 
boiled eggs are served. 


- Containers for unused butter, catsup, crackers, pickles, etc. will be on a 
counter in the kitchen. Please do not throw out unused condiments. 


- After a meal has been served, tables cleared and reset, check to make sure 
there is nothing further to do before you leave. Make sure no trays have been left on 
stands in the dining hall. Trays are to be cleaned and stacked in the kitchen. Check to 
see whether you can help someone set his or her station. No waiters are to leave the 
dining hall until all stations are in order. If you have a class immediately following a 
meal, you may leave in time to get to class. It is not always necessary to leave the 
dining hall early in order to make it to class on time. 


- Be sure to hang your jacket in the proper room. Do not leave it draped over a 
chair in the dining hall. 


- Do not leave extra silverware, napkins, cloths, sponges, etc. at stations 
between meals. Do not "hoard" silverware. 


- At breakfast, serve beverages right away. A buser will help serve refills of 
coffee. 


- All food and beverages should be brought from the kitchen on a tray. If you 
have a small order (one cup of coffee), you may want to use one of the small trays. 
Return small trays to the kitchen so that others may use them. Do not accumulate 
trays at your station. You will usually have two tray stands. You should have no more 
than two trays. 


THERE ARE A FEW THINGS WAITERS SHOULD NOT DO.... 


- No smoking in the dining hall or kitchen except at the waiters’ table and 
then only during waiters' mealtime. 


- No drinking before serving tables. 


- Do not run in the dining hall or kitchen. 





- There is no tipping until the end of the session. All tips will be divided evenly 
among the waiters. 


- Waiters and guests may not use kitchen facilities for their personal use. Do 
not ask to do so. (Ice, for example, is for meal time use only. You may purchase ice at 
the snack bar in the Barn.) 


- Never leave books, food, plates, glasses, or eating utensils in the waiters’ 
dining area. Try to keep the back tables reserved for waiters and kitchen staff clean. 
Do not expect someone else to do the job for you. 


- Do not cluster in groups or sit down while guests are eating. Do not retire to 
the waiters' table to smoke or eat. Stay by your station. If there is a lull during a meal, 
it saves time to get your napkins and silver for the next meal. 











June 7, 1990 


Dear Computer Room Assistant: 


Thank you very much for agreeing to be Computer Room Assistant 
for the summer of 1990. I am sure it will be an enjoyable summer. 


I have enclosed a general job description compiled by our Computer 
Room Director, Joanne Tulonen. 


The group of Computer Assistants includes the following people: 
Michael Goldfine, Patricia McGonegal, Kathy Pories, James McCullough and 
David Anthony. 


We look forward to welcoming you to the Mountain on Monday, June 
2 tine 


Cordially, 


Elaine Hall 
Administrative Secretary 


elh 








JOB DESCRIPTION FOR COMPUTER ROOM ASSISTANTS 


1. Computer room assistants work twenty hours per week for full room 
and board. Hours will be assigned by the Computer Room Director, Joanne 
Tulonen. Hours will be worked around the students classes, but will 
include at least one weekend shift. 


2. Assistants should arrive at Bread Loaf by Monday supper, the day 
before the session begins. They should be prepared to work Monday 
evening and all day Tuesday unpacking computers and assisting with 
inventory. 


3. Assistants should be prepared to stay through Saturday at the end of 
the session and to put in six hours of packing around their final exam 
schedules. 


4. Daily shift duties will be explained and updated as needed by the 
Computer Room Director. Duties will include the following: 


MORNING 

a. Unlock doors and open windows. 

b. Empty dehumidifier. 

c. Tally previous days user hours and put forms in file. 

d. Put out new user count forms. 

e. Plug in machines. 

f. Load Appleworks in Apple He's. 

g. Turn on IBM file server and load network diskettes in PS2/25's. 
h. Turn on CD ROM and load Microsoft Bookshelf. 

ALL SHIFTS 

a. Answer students' questions. 

b Write down any problems and post on bulletin board. 

c. Write down questions you can't answer and post on bulletin board. 
d. Tally user hours at the end of your shift. 

e. Keep sign up sheets accurate. Ask stayers to re-sign, or write their 


names down yourself. 
. Answer phone and take messages. 
. Nudge users off machines if new users are waiting. 
. Lock doors at lunch and supper breaks. 
. Warn users to save often, especially when storms approach. 
. During severe electrical storms, turn off and unplug machines. 


CM. E =o => 





k. Replace paper as necessary and ribbons as they get too light. Put 
stickers on printers indicating when ribbons were changed. 

1. Arrange for an approved substitute if you can't cover your shift. 
will be responsible for paying the sub with cash or traded hours. 


CLOSING (Midnight) 
a. Close and lock windows. 
b b. Turn off machines. 
| c. Shut down IBM network according to instructions posted by file 
server. 


d. Unplug all machines. 
ali e. Empty dehumidifier if necessary. 
b f. Collect Appleworks and place in box on bookcase. 
sa g. Collect network boot diskettes from IBM's (and other IBM 


Жү diskettes) and place in diskette box on IBM shelf. 
h. Lock both doors. 


£ 
| 








M» June 4, 1990 
XXXXXXX 

l XXXXXXX 
XXXXXXX 


Dear XXX: 


p Once again this summer we're looking for a few of the best people ever to grace the hills 
and halls of Bread Loaf (Vermont and/or Oxford) to serve as guides and helpers to those who 
ay have, until now, been less fortunate. With that in mind, I am asking if you would agree to serve 
Sp as a Green Ribbon Greeter for the School of English on Opening Day. In return for sharing your 
| wondrous knowledge and congenial personality, the School will рау you а small honorarium 
| Ш ($25 for Vermont; £5 for Oxford). 


To sign up for this most honored position, please either give me a call at the Bread Loaf 


office (x. 5418) or drop me a note on an entertaining postcard. I'll need to have your social 
security number as well so that I can process the honorarium more quickly. 


| | If you are able to help us out, it would be best if you could arrive somewhat early (a full 
) day early would be best on the Mountain) and check in with the office on your arrival. 


( I hope that you will be able to help us carry on this Bread Loaf tradition into the new 
i decade. In any event, here's looking ahead to the start of another successful summer session! 


) | Best wishes, 


Hugh Coyle 
" Administrative Director 








MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05755 
(802) 388-3711 


\ Bread Loaf School of English 


April 2, 1990 
* de » 
Ai hs Dear Members of the Bread Loaf Community: 
TEE I am pleased to inform you that full-time faculty, students, and staff of 
Ir the Bread Loaf School of English who are in good financial standing with 
2 Middlebury College are now eligible to purchase computing equipment 
| through the Middlebury College Microcomputer Resale Program. This 
x program offers a wide variety of Apple, Macintosh, IBM, and Zenith 
4. equipment and accessories at substantially reduced prices. 


With this letter we have included an order form, price lists, and a 
Ss separate insert entitled "Product Notes." If you would like to order 
equipment, please complete the forms, enclose a check payable to 
Middlebury College, and forward them to the Cashier's Office, Service 
dod Building, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont 05753. 


Anyone requiring additional information on specific configurations to 
P suit particular needs should contact Ann McLean of the Academic 
PAD AE Computing Department at (802) - 388-3711, extension 5558. Please note 
24 that the deadline for orders to be received on campus is Wednesday, May 
| 16, 1990. Orders received after that date cannot be processed and your 
| р check will be returned to you. We expect delivery of the equipment near the 
start of the summer session. 


| All of us at the School of English are anticipating a productive and 
“ | - exciting program. We look forward to seeing you on the Mountain in June. 
| 
| 
| 


All the best, 


Hott 


at Hugh Coyle 
| Administrative Director 
















NAME: (PRINT) 


STREET: 








COUNTRY: 


EQUIPMENT PRODUCT NAME PRICE 






Code 
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LIST ORDERS 
FOR COMPUTER 
EQUIPMENT 
HERE. 


PLEASE PRINT 

THE PRODUCT 
NAME & 

PRODUCT CODE 












TOTAL ER EQUIPMENT ORDERED »»— 


Product 
APPLE CARE/IBM SERVICE PRODUCT NAME PRICE 


EXACTLY | 
AS THEY APPEAR 
ON THE | 
ATTACHED | 
PRICE LISTS. 


LIST ORDERS - 
FOR APPLE CARE 
AND IBM SERVICE 















HERE. . 
esesessssss | 2 TOTAL APPLE CARENSM SERVICE ORDERED p 


3. SUBTOTAL: (line 1 + line 2 from above) 
4. PLUS SALES TAX (4% of line 3) 
5. PLUS SHIPPING & HANDLING 


6. TOTAL AMOUNT ENCLOSED 


ORDER DEADLINE - MAY 16, 1990 | 





_ЕОШРМЕ 





4/2/90 








BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
SUMMER FACULTY. STUDENTS. AND STAFF 


NAME: (please print) 
STREET: 
CITY: STATE: ZIP 


TELEPHONE: 


IERMS OF SALE 


CONDITIONS OF PURCHASE: Full time summer students, faculty, and staff of 
the Middlebury College Bread Loaf School of English who are in good financial 
standing with Middlebury College are eligible to make a one-time purchase of 
computer equipment through the Middlebury College Microcomputer Resale 
Program. It is understood that the equipment will be used for academic 
purposes, will not be used in business, and will not be resold for a period of one 
year after the purchase. 


PAYMENT: Equipment must be paid for in full at the time the order is placed. 
Checks should be made payable to Middlebury College. 


An administrative fee of $50.00 will be 
retained in the case of a cancellation. The remaining cost of the order will be 
refunded at such time as a buyer is found for the cancelled items. 


WARRANTY: New Apple equipment carries a one-year global warranty for 
all parts and labor. This warranty is valid in any country in the world that has 
Apple Authorized Service Dealers, provided the equipment is purchased in the 
USA. IBM and Zenith equipment carries a one-year warranty which is valid 
only in the USA. Warranty commences upon receipt of equipment. Any 
insurance for purchased equipment beyond the warranty period is the 
responsibility of the buyer. 


PICK-UP:  Purchasers shall be notified when and where to pick up their 
equipment on campus. Equipment will be released only to purchasers who are 
in good financial standing with Middlebury College. 


I have read the above "Terms of Sale" and agree to abide by them. 


SIGNATURE DATE 


4/2/90 











MACINTOSH PLUS: 


Includes CPU, 1 Floppy Drive, 
1 MB RAM, Keyboard, Monitor, 
Mouse, and Microsoft Word. 
(PLEASE NOTE: Word 4.0 will 
not work on the Plus without an 
external floppy drive.) 





Includes CPU, (2) 1.4 MB Floppy 
Drives, 1 MB RAM, Standard 
Keyboard, Monitor, Mouse, and 
Microsoft Word. 


Includes CPU, (1) 1.4 MB Floppy 
Drive, 1 MB RAM, 20 Megabyte 
Hard Drive, Standard Keyboard, 
Monitor, Mouse, and Microsoft 
Word. 








standard 
: keyboard z 






PRODUCT CODE: A22 
PRICE: $1654.00** 


PRODUCT CODE: A23 
PRICE: $1877.00** 






PRODUCT CODE: A21 - 
PRICE: $ 945.00 






APPLECARE CODE: AC22 
APPLECARE PRICE: $122.00 


MACINTOSH SE/30 1/40: 


APPLECARE CODE: AC23 
APPLECARE PRICE: $149.00 


MACINTOSH SE/30 4/80: 


Includes CPU, (1) 1.4 MB Floppy 
Drive, 4 MB RAM, 80 Megabyte Hard 
Drive, Standard Keyboard, Monitor, 
Mouse, and Microsoft Word 







APPLECARE CODE: AC21 
APPLECARE PRICE: $89.00 


MACINTOSH SE 2/40: 


Includes CPU, (1) 1.4 MB Floppy 
Drive, 2 MB RAM, 40 Megabyte 
Hard Drive, Standard Keyboard, 
Monitor,Mouse, and Microsoft 

Word 





Woran 
. additional 





Includes CPU, (1) 1.4 MB Floppy 
Drive, 1 MB RAM, 40 Megabyte 
Hard Drive, Standard Keyboard, 
Monitor, Mouse, and Microsoft 
Word 































PRODUCT CODE: A27 
PRICE: $3645.00** 










PRODUCT CODE: A24 
PRICE: $2257.00** 


PRODUCT CODE: A26 
PRICE: $2890.00** 



















APPLECARE CODE: AC27 
APPLECARE PRICE: $284.00 


EXTENDED : EXTERNAL HARD 
KEYBOARD: DRIVE: 










APPLECARE CODE: AC24 
APPLECARE PRICE: $175.00 


800K EXTERNAL FLOPPY 
DRIVE: 


APPLECARE CODE: AC26 
APPLECARE PRICE: $215.00 


APPLE MODEM: | 


Includes Connector and 












































Strongly recommended with Telephone Cables. Works with Mac SE's 30 Megabyte 
purchase of Macintosh Plus and Mac II's. Available Hard Drive from 
(Word 4.0 will not work with the PRODUCT CODE: A29 for purchase with GCC Technologies. 
Plus without an external drive.) PRICE: $224.00 computer purchase. 















PRODUCT CODE: G04 
PRICE: $526.00 










PRODUCT CODE: A28 
PRICE: $311.00 


APPLECARE CODE: AC29 
APPLECARE PRICE: $13.00 


PRODUCT CODE: A30 
PRICE: $70.00 









APPLECARE CODE: AC28 
APPLECARE PRICE: $26.00 


IMAGEWRITER ЇЇ PRINTER: 


Includes Cables. 







CARRYING CASES: 


MAC SE/PLUS CASE: 




















LASERWRITER ЇЇ SC: 


Personal Laserprinter 
with Cables. 


| IMAGEWRITER II 
PRINTER STAND: 

Metal Stand which allows 

your Imagewriter to sit 


on top of your Mac. 
A Real Space Saver. 








PRODUCT CODE: C01 
PRICE: $51.00 










PRODUCT CODE: A31 
PRICE: $454.00 















PRODUCT CODE: A32 IMAGEWRITER Il CASE: 


PRICE: $1842.00 











PRODUCT CODE: C02 
PRICE: $36.00 





APPLECARE CODE: AC31 
APPLECARE PRICE: $33.00 










PRODUCT CODE: P01 
$36.00 


APPLECARE CODE: AC32 
APPLECARE PRICE: $132.00 





Includes CPU, (1) 1.4 MB Floppy 
Drive, 1 MB RAM, Liquid Crystal 
Display, Trackball, Keyboard, 
Mouse, Carrying Case, Battery 
and Battery Recharger, and 
Microsoft Word. 






PRODUCT CODE: A68 
PRICE: $3894.00 






APPLECARE CODE: AC68 
APPLECARE PRICE: $257.00 


MACINTOSH Il CX 4/80 CPU: 


Includes CPU, (1) 1.4 MB Floppy 
Drive, 4 MB RAM, 80 Megabyte 
Hard Drive, Extended Keyboard, 
Mouse, and Microsoft Word. 


PRODUCT CODE: A38 
PRICE: $4572.00 


APPLECARE CODE: AC38 
APPLECARE PRICE: $310.00 


Includes CPU, (1) 1.4 MB Floppy 
Drive, 4 MB RAM, 80 Megabyte 
Hard Drive, Extended Keyboard, 
Mouse, and Microsoft Word. 


PRODUCT CODE: A71 
PRICE: $5557.00 


APPLECARE CODE: AC71 
APPLECARE PRICE: $353.00 


Includes Monitor, Macintosh II 
8 Bit Video Card, and Monitor 
Stand. 


PRODUCT CODE: A44 
PRICE: $1152.00 


APPLECARE CODE: AC44 
APPLECARE PRICE: 
$33.00 


MACINTOSH PORTABLE: 













MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE RESALE PROGRAM 
MACINTOSH PRICE LIST 


MAC PORTABLES, MAC II'S AND MONITORS: 


MACINTOSH PORTABLE 1/40: MACINTOSH Il CX 1/40 CPU: 









| PLEASE 
fill your 

































































Includes CPU, (1) 1.4 MB Floppy Includes CPU, (1) 1.4 MB Floppy| [ order. 
Drive, 1 MB RAM, 40 Megabyte Hard Drive, 1 MB RAM, 40 Megabyte | f form out 
Drive, Liquid Crystal Display, Hard Drive, Extended Keyboard, carefully 
Trackball, Keyboard, Mouse, Carrying Mouse, and Microsoft Word ` to ensure 
Case, Battery and Battery Recharger, “prompt 
and Microsoft Word. PRODUCT CODE: A37 ` place- 
PRICE: $3525.00 ment of 














PRODUCT CODE: A69 
PRICE: $4340.00 


your 














APPLECARE CODE: AC37 
APPLECARE PRICE: $238.00 














APPLECARE CODE: AC69 
APPLECARE PRICE: $284.00 


MAC ІХ 1/40 CPU: 


Includes CPU, (1) 1.4 MB Floppy 
Drive, 1 MB RAM, 40 Megabyte 
Hard Drive, Extended Keyboard, 
Mouse, and Microsoft Word. 






MACINTOSH lici 1/40 CPU: 


Includes CPU, (1) 1.4 MB Floppy 
Drive, 1 MB RAM, 40 Megabyte Hard 
Drive, Extended Keyboard, Mouse, 
and Microsoft Word. 


“NOTE: 

















PRODUCT CODE: A40 
PRICE: $3894.00 


PRODUCT CODE: A70 
PRICE: $4510.00 















APPLECARE CODE: AC40 
APPLECARE PRICE: $238.00 


APPLECARE CODE: AC70 
APPLECARE PRICE: $330.00 


Includes Monitor, Macintosh 11 4 Includes Monitor and Monitor 
Bit Video Card, and Monitor Stand only. (4Bit Video Card not 


Stand. necessary for Ісі) 


PRODUCT CODE: A43 PRODUCT CODE: A43A 
PRICE: $657.00 PRICE: $328.00 


APPLECARE CODE: AC43 APPLECARE CODE: AC43 
APPLECARE PRICE: $13.00 APPLECARE PRICE: $13.00 


Includes Monitor and Monitor 3 —— — 

Stand. (8 Bit Video Card not = Includes Monitor & 

necessary for lici). Includes Monitor & Macintosh 11 Portrait Display 
Macintosh ll 2-Page Video Card 

PRODUCT CODE: A44A Monochrome Video Card 

PRICE: $724.00 PRODUCT CODE: A46 
PRODUCT CODE: A45 PRICE: $1120.00 

APPLECARE CODE: AC44 PRICE: $1813.00 

APPLECARE PRICE: $33.00 APPLECARE CODE: AC46 
APPLECARE CODE: AC45 APPLECARE PRICE: 
APPLECARE PRICE:$96.00 




















IBM MODEL 25-20 HD: 


Includes (1) 3.5" Floppy Drive (720KB), 
20 Megabyte Hard Drive, 640 KB 
Memory, 8086 Processor, 12" Built- 

in Color Monitor, Keyboard, Mouse, 
DOS 4.0, Windows, and Microsoft 
Word. 


IBM MODEL 30-20 HD COLOR: 


Includes (1) 3.5" 1.4 MB Floppy 
Drive, 20 Megabyte Hard Drive, 
1 MB Memory, 80286 
Processor, 12" Color Monitor, 
Keyboard, Mouse, DOS 4.0, 
Windows, and Microsoft Word. 






















PRODUCT CODE: 123 
PRICE: $2008.00 
ON-SITE SERVICE CONTRACT: 


PRODUCT CODE: 125 
PRICE: $2558.00 







ON-SITE SERVICE CONTRACT: 
PRODUCT CODE: 1C23 
PRICE: $27.50 














PRODUCT CODE: 1C25 
PRICE: $33.00 






IBM MODEL 55SX COLOR: 






Includes (1) 3.5" 1.4 MB Floppy Drive, 
60 Megabyte Hard Drive, 2 MB Memory, 
80386SX Processor, 12" Color Monitor, 
Keyboard, Mouse, DOS 4.0, Windows, 
Excel, and Microsoft Word. 


Zenith Computers) 







PRODUCT CODE: 128 
PRICE: $439.00 









PRODUCT CODE: 
PRICE: 


130 
$3951.00 


ON-SITE SERVICE CONTRACT: 







PRODUCT CODE: 1C28 


ON-SITE SERVICE CONTRACT: PRICE: $12.00 







PRODUCT CODE: 1C30 
PRICE: $33.00 





ZENITH LAPTOP SUPERSPORT HD20: 






Includes (1) 3.5" 720 K Floppy Drive, 
20 Megabyte Hard Drive, 640K RAM, 
80C88 Processor, 10.5" Backlit LCD 
Display, Keyboard, Serial Port, Parallel 
Port, Detachable 26WHr NiCad Battery 
Pack with Overcharge Protection, 
110/220 V Autosensing A/C Adapter/ 
Charger, MS DOS 3.3 PLUS, and 
Microsoft Word. 







Processor, 10.5" Backlit LCD Display, 
Keyboard, Serial Port, Parallel Port, 
















Overcharge Protection, 110/220 V 
Autosensing A/CAdapter/Charger, MS 
DOS 3.3 PLUS, and Microsoft Word. 







PRODUCT CODE: 222 
PRICE: $1833.00 






ІВМ PROPRINTER 3: 


Includes Cable (Works with IBM and 


ZENITH LAPTOP SUPERSPORT 286 
HD20: _ 


Includes (1) 3.5" 1.4 MB Floppy Drive, 20 
Megabyte Hard Drive, 1 MB RAM, 80286 


Detachable 48WHr NiCad Battery Pack with 


PRODUCT CODE: Z23 PRICE: $2603.00 


IBM MODEL 50Z HD COLOR: 


Includes (1) 3.5" 1.4 MB Floppy 
Drive, 30 Megabyte Hard Drive, 1 
MB Memory, 80286 Processor, 12" 
Color Monitor, Keyboard, Mouse, 
DOS 4.0, Windows, Excel, and 
Microsoft Word. 















PRODUCT CODE: 
PRICE: 


129 
$3185.00 






ON-SITE SERVICE CONTRACT: 







PRODUCT CODE: IC29 
PRICE: $33.00 






IBM SERVICE CONTRACTS: 






On-site service for IBM machines 
is ilable f | \ | 


. On-site service 
is an addition to the warranty and 
entitles the purchaser to IBM 
on-site repair service anywhere in 
the USA (wherever the machine 
is installed, including in home). If 
you purchase such a contract, it 
shall become effective the date 
that you receive the equipment 
and shall continue for one full 
year. Non-residents of the USA 
can purchase an IBM On-site 
Service Contract from an 
authorized IBM dealer in their 
own country. 


CARRYING CASE WITH 
POCKET: 


For Zenith Supersports only. 
Nylon with Detachable Strap. 























PRODUCT CODE: 228 

















MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE MICROCOMPUTER RESALE PROGRAM 
PRODUCT NOTES 


APPLE MACINTOSH NOTES: 


* All Macintosh computers provide a graphics-based user interface. 

* The Macintosh has the ability to produce special characters, accents, and 
diacritical marks for many foreign languages. 

* Are you planning to use your "Mac" mainly for basic word processing? 
The Macintosh Plus, combined with either an external floppy drive or 
an external hard drive is a popular configuration as is the Macintosh SE 
with a 20 megabyte internal hard drive. 

* If you require speed for high-powered graphics or statistical software 
packages, you may want to consider buying a more powerful machine 
such as the SE 30 4/80 or one of the Mac II configurations. 

* All the "Macs" work well with the Imagewriter II, a near letter quality 
dot matrix printer. 

* All Macintosh computers, with the exception of the Plus, now include 
internal high density floppy disk drive(s). This feature allows you to 
use high density diskettes and to read and write DOS diskettes. 

* The portable offers a CMOS 68000 processor and the option of using 
either a track ball or the mouse. 

* The Псі features a 68030 processor, faster clock speed, and built-in 
video support for either the Apple Monochrome Monitor or the Apple 
Color Monitor. 

* Please note that if you would like to use Apple's System 7.0 software 
when it is released (tentatively scheduled Fall, 1990) you will need at 
least 2 megabytes of memory. All of the Macintosh computers can be 
upgraded to at least 4 megabytes of memory. 


IBM/ZENITH NOTES: 


* All IBM computers include Microsoft Windows, which provides a 
graphical user-interface, allowing windows, menus, and data sharing 
between applications. 

* The IBM Personal System/2 Model 25 is currently available with a 20 
megabyte hard drive and a color monitor. This computer includes a 
built-in display, an 8086 processor, and 640K of memory. This model i: 
a good choice for word processing and other applications which do not 
require a great deal of speed or memory. 


Microcomputer Resale Program April 2, 1990 
Ann McLean, Coordinator (802-388-3711, Ext. 5558) 1 





The Model 55SX contains a 80386 SX processor and is the fastest of the 
IBM models teing offered. 

All of the IBM computers work well with the Proprinter III, a near 
letter quality dot-matrix printer. 

With the exception of the Model 25, all of the IBM computers offered 
can be expanded to 16 megabytes of memory through the installation of 
adaptor cards. 

The Zenith Supersport HD20 includes a 80C88 (CMOS) processor and the 
Supersport 286 includes a 80286 processor. Both models have 20 
megabyte internal hard drives and each weighs less than 12 pounds. 
The IBM Proprinter III works well with these machines. 


GENERAL NOTES: 


We include Microsoft Word, a word processing application, with every 
computer purchase. This software package is highly used at 
Middlebury College and is fully supported by the Academic Computing 
Department. 

Carrying cases are available for some of the computing equipment 
presently offered. Please keep in mind that the extended keyboard will 
not fit into the Mac Plus/SE case. 


WARRANTY NOTES: 


All hardware items offered through this program are warrantied for at 
least one year. 


All Macintosh equipment comes with a one year warranty which is good 
in any country in the world that has Apple Authorized Service Dealers, 
provided that you purchased your machine in the USA. This "global" 
warranty covers any hardware defect which may occur.  Middlebury 
College has an Apple certified technician on-site to handle any 
equipment problems. 

All IBM equipment is covered by a one year warranty. Service for IBM 
equipment is available off-campus (on-campus if a service contract is 
purchased). 

Zenith equipment is warrantied for one year. On-campus service for 
Zenith equipment is not currently available. 

GCC drives are warrantied for two years. On-campus service is not 
currently available for GCC hardware. 


Microcomputer Resale Program April 2, 1990 
Ann McLean, Coordinator (802-388-3711, Ext. 5558) 2 














A SEMI-COMPLETE GUIDE TO FOOD, FUN, FRIVOLITY, FRUGALITY, ETC. IN 
MIDDLEBURY AND SURROUNDING AREAS 





We hope that this little publication will be helpful to new and returning Bread Loaf 
students and their families. The listing is certainly not comprehensive, but perhaps will serve as 
a jumping-off point. 


Happy exploring! 
Hugh Coyle 
Elaine Hall 
Betsy Seidel 


FOOD 
A&W - Try a cold root beer float. (Route 7 South, Middlebury) 
AMIGOS MEXICAN RESTAURANT - Mild, hot, or incendiary. (4 Merchants Row, Middlebury) 


BAKERY LANE - Delicious baked goods (Across the street from the Grand Union, Middlebury) 
BLUEBERRY HILL- Elegant, secluded dining, need reservation, fixed menu (Ripton) 


CALVI'S - Wonderful homemade ice cream treats! Stop by for a break when exploring 
Middlebury's great shops. (Main Street, Middlebury) 


CUBBERS - Spaghetti, subs, pizza (Bristol) 


DOG TEAM TAVERN - Down home and reasonable. Wonderful sticky buns with all meals! (Dog 
Team Road, 3 miles north of Middlebury) 


EMPEROR'S PALACE - Great Chinese cuisine. Reasonably priced. (Marble Works Complex, 
Middlebury) 


FIRE AND ICE - Fantastic "all you can eat" salad and bread bar, children's menu. Inexpensive- 
reasonable. (26 Seymour Street, Middlebury) 


KITCHEN SHOP - Lunches: Very special sandwiches, including vegetarian. (Try the Gobbler) 
Wonderful cookies. Gourmet goods to take home and fix yourself. (Main Street, Middlebury) 


LYON'S PLACE - Small shop specializing in submarine sandwiches, Ben and Jerry's ice cream and 
creemies. They are also a small grocery store which sells most major East Coast newspapers. A 
word to the wise - order a small creemie unless you want to be eating it the rest of the day! Try 
the cheesecake, too. (6 College Street, Middlebury) 


MARY'S RESTAURANT - "Yankee Magazine's Favorite Restaurant in All of Vermont." A very 
special dining experience. Wonderful country atmosphere - like eating in a greenhouse. Great 
service. Wickedly delicious Sunday brunch. (11 Main Street, Bristol) 


McDONALD'S - Sure to squelch your mid-summer Big Mac Attack. (Route 7 South, Middlebury) 








MIDDLEBURY INN - Excellent drinks. The food varies from good to fair. If you like spicy, try the 
Thai noodles dish under light fair. The salad and bread bars are inexpensive. Good nachos. Be 
sure to ask for a table on the deck overlooking Otter Creek. Great Sunday brunch. Reasonable. 
(Bakery Lane, Middlebury) 


NOONIES - Hugh, thick sandwiches served on homemade bread. Baked goods. (Marble Works 
Complex, Middlebury) 


OTTER CREEK BAKERY - Great muffins, breads, and specialty desserts. (Corner of Main and 
College Street, Middlebury) 


OTTER CREEK CAFE - Great gourmet soups, breads, salads, desserts. Lovely country-cosmopolitan 
atmosphere. Relatively expensive but worth it! Has received rave reviews. Good wine selection. 
(Frog Hollow, Middlebury) 


PAISANO'S - Fine Italian Food. (86 Main Street, Middlebury) 
PIZZA CELLAR - Great pizza. (Merchants Row, Middlebury) 


ROSEMARIE'S - Wonderful Italian food. Semi-expensive. Twenty minutes from Middlebury. 
(Routes 17 and 116, Bristol) 


ROSIE'S - Good local color restaurant/diner. Great and inexpensive breakfast/brunch. Reasonable. 
(Route 7 South, Middlebury) 


SUGAR HOUSE RESTAURANT - Good family restaurant. Nice salad bar. (Route 7 North, 


Middlebury) 


SWIFT HOUSE INN - Elegant dining. Thursday through Monday 6 - 9 p.m. Reservations only. 
(North Pleasant Street (Rt. 7), Middlebury) 


VERMONT COUNTRY KITCHEN - Pleasant gourmet sandwich shop. Also a store to meet all your 


gormet cooking needs! (Park Street, Middlebury) 


WAYBURY INN - Elegant dining. A great Sunday brunch. Also has a fully equipped bar with a 
selection of 136 beers. New England Inn atmosphere. Reservations are smart. (Route 125, East 
Middlebury) 


WOODY'S - Try the spring rolls and the Amaretto Cheese cake (when they have it)! Nice 
atmosphere. Ask to be seated on the deck which overlooks the Otter Creek. Great food. (5 Bakery 
Lane, Middlebury) 


ZACHARY'S - Serves great pizza and hot subs. (Washington Street next to Grand Union, 
Middlebury) 




















BOOK SHOPS 





ALLEY BEAT - Used books and records. (Frog Hollow, Middlebury) 


BREADLOAF BOOKSHOP - Great used book shop. (Route 125, East Middlebury) 
THE VERMONT BOOK SHOP - Old time flavor book shop with creaky wood floors. Records, tapes 


and CD's - expansive jazz collection. (38 Main Street, Middlebury) 


SPECIAL EVENTS 
FESTIVAL ON THE GREEN - early July. Details posted at Bread Loaf when they become available. 


REGGAE FESTIVAL - New Haven County Field Days Fairgrounds. Watch for details at Bread Loaf. 
Early July. 


ADDISON COUNTY FIELD DAYS - New Haven - A Vermont County Fair held early August. Watch 


for the dates. 


CHAMPLAIN VALLEY FOLK ARTS FESTIVAL - Button Bay State Park, near Basin Harbor, Vermont. 


Beginning of August. 


MOVIE THEATERS 


Burlington Theaters - Lots of first-run movies. Check the Free Press. 


CAMPUS THEATER - Bargain nights Monday and Tuesday. ($3.00 for adult, normally $5.00) (Main 
Street, Middlebury) 388-4841. 

DANA AUDITORIUM - Foreign films listed in "This Week at Middlebury" (Middlebury College - 
Sunderland) 


ILSLEY LIBRARY KID SERIES - Check the Addison Independent or the Valley Voice. 


FRIVOLITY 
ANTIQUE SHOPS - Dotted across the Vermont countryside. Great places to explore. 


BEN AND JERRY'S FACTORY STORE - Ice Cream factory. Tours every hour. "Udderly" incredible 
gift shop. (Route 100, Waterbury) 


BRISTOL МІМІ-СОІЕ - Bristol Commons Inn (Jct. 17 and 116, Bristol) Sat. & Sun. Noon till 10:00 
p.m., Mon. - Fri. 5 - 9. 


BURLINGTON. VERMONT - Population 40,000. Largest city in the state. Home of the University of 
Vermont. Explore the Church Street walking mall and the original Ben and Jerry's multi-level ice 
cream shop. 


CONTRA DANCING - Second and fourth Fridays - check the Valley Voice for times and locations. 








FROG HOLLOW CRAFT CENTER - All Vermont crafts. Offers exhibits, demonstrations, classes. 
(Frog Hollow, Middlebury) 


KIDSPACE - A must for the kids. Giant wooden structure with swings, slides, etc. (Mary Hogan 
School, Court Street, Middlebury) 


ILSLEY LIBRARY - Fine community library. Excellent children's collection. $10 non-resident fee 
which is refunded when you leave. (Main Street, Middlebury) 


MARBLE WORKS COMPLEX - Several small shops and restaurants not located on Main Street. 
(Middlebury) 


MIDDLEBURY RECREATION DEPARTMENT - Swimming pool, tennis courts. Fitness Trail. Summer 


classes (ballet, tennis, swimming, etc.) (Court Street, Middlebury) Call 388-4041 for information. 


(Register for courses at the Municipal Building, Middlebury,) Office hours 8:30-5:00 M-F. 


RUTLAND. VERMONT - Population 20,000. Second largest city in the state. A real Vermont 
experience. Be sure to see the dog statue by Mia Farrow's brother. 


WOODWARE/HARVEST HILL/BUSY ACRES - Wood products. Vermont dried flower shop, unique 


food, stenciling, great gift ideas. (Route 7 South, Middlebury) 


MUSEUMS 


BASIN HARBOR MARITIME MUSEUM - Dedicated to the preservation and exploration of Lake 
Champlain heritage. Wed.-Sun. 10-5. 802-475-2317. (Basin Harbor) 


VERMONT FOLKLIFE CENTER - Wonderful displays of Vermont folklife and art. Gamaliel Painter 
House (Court Street, Middlebury) Weekdays 9-4. 


SHELBURN MUSEUM - Fantastic replica of early American community. Covers several acres. Plan 
to spend the whole day. Expensive, but well worth it - adult $10.00, child $6.00. (Route 7, 
Shelburn, Vermont - 40 minutes North of Middlebury) 


SHELDON MUSEUM - Local history. Henry Sheldon House as it was in mid-1800's. Fine early 
Middlebury protraits, furniture, clocks and a carpenter's workshop. Early Victorian garden. Gift 
Shop. (Park Street, Middlebury) Mon.-Sat. 10-5. Last tour starts 4:15. Admission $2.50 adult, .50 
child 


SERVICES 
BANKS 
Chittenden Bank (Court Street, Middlebury) 388-6316 


Lobby Hours - Mon.-Thurs. 9-3, Fri. 9-6 
Drive-up - Mon.-Thurs. 8-5, Fri. 8-6 


National Bank of Vermont (Main Street, Middlebury) 388-4982 
Lobby Hours - Mon.-Thurs. 9-3, Fri. 9-6 
Drive-up - Mon.-Thurs. 9-4, Fri. 9-6 (Located next to Fire Station on Seymour 
Street, Middlebury) 




















DIETARY CENTERS 


The Diet Center (Marble Works Complex, Middlebury) 

Overeaters Anonymous - Meeting 7:00 Tuesday evenings (Mountain Street School, Bristol) More 
information (802)863-2655 

Weight Watchers - Meetings Monday evenings 5:00 to 7:00 (Methodist Church, Middlebury) 


GROCERY STORES - Middlebury 


A&P, Middlebury Plaza (Route 7 South) (open 24 hours) 
Grand Union (Washington Street) (open 24 hours) 
Greg's Meat Market (Seymour Street) 

IGA, Village Court (Route 7 in town) 

Middlebury Natural Food Co-op (Washington Street) 
Paisano's Fish Market - fresh fish (Main Street) 


HAIR ZEN 


Bud's Barbershop (Merchants Row, Middlebury) 

Carousel Cuts (17 Court Street, Middlebury) 

Heads Up Hairstyling (34 North Pleasant Street, Middlebury) 

Joe's Barbershop (Grand Union Plaza, Middlebury) 

Lady Fair (34 Main Street, Middlebury) 

Le Salon de Vie (Court Street, Middlebury) 

Pauline's (Merchants Row, Middlebury) 

Under Cuts, Inc. (Washington Street, opposite Grand Union, Middlebury) 


COPY SERVICES - Middlebury 
Main Street Stationery 


Middlebury Print and Copy (9 College Street) 
Middlebury College Library 


DRY CLEANERS AND LAUNDRY FACILITIES - Middlebury 


Desabrais Laundry (Village Court, Court Street) 
Mountain Fresh Cleaning (Washington Street, near Grand Union) 


THERAPEUTIC MASSAGE 
Pat Schmitter - Swedish/Esalen Massage 388-6113 (42 Court Street, Middlebury) 


Jo Anne Davies - Jin Shin Do Acupressure Energy Field & Chakra Work, 
Swedish/Esalen Massage (7 Seymour Street, Middlebury) 388-0254. Have table, will travel. 


POST OFFICE - Middlebury, Vermont 


8-5 Mon., Tues., Thurs., Fri.; 8-12 Wed. (no afternoon hours); 10-12 Sat. 





FRUGALITY 








Ben Franklin 5 & 10 (Main Street, Middlebury) [ 
Bass Shoe Factory Outlet (3 locations: two in Burlington, one in Rutland) \ 
Danform Shoe Factory Outlet (Burlington) 
Dexter Shoe Factory Outlet (Burlington and Rutland) | 


Dunham Shoe Factory Outlet (Burlington and Rutland) 


Timberland Shoe Factory Outlet (Burlington and Rutland) ec 

Little Red Shoe House (Marble Works Complex, Middlebury) ТЕ 

Charleston Mill Store - Great buys on sweaters. (Route 7 South, Middlebury) { 
T 





Cheese Factory Outlet (2 locations: Pine Street, Burlington, Route 116, Hinesburg) ý a 


Peg's Thrift Shop (Merchants Row, Middlebury) 


Round Robin - Beautifuly run second-hand clothing shop. (Park Street, Middlebury) 























Bread Loaf School of English 
Memorandum 


To: Prominent Bread Loaf Figures 
From: Hugh 
Re: That Annual Orientation Meeting 
Date: June 28, 1990 
This afternoon, the new students here on the Mountain will gather in the Barn with the 
expectation of receiving all manner of vital tips and information on how to survive the first 
year (and all that follow) at Bread Loaf. Here's the order in which these tidbits of wisdom will be 
imparted: 
1. Front Desk: Joan Handy 
. Caretaker: Leo Hotte 
. "Athletic Director:" Woody 


. Library: Terry Plum 


a £ o N 


. Apple Cellar: Joanne Tulonen 

6. Bread Loaf office: Hugh Coyle 
The meeting will start at 4:45 in the Barn, and as all of us will be hungry, speakers are urged to 
be as brief as possible in their presentations (remember that first-year waiters will need to be 


at the dining hall at 5:30). Thanks for your help and cooperation; let me know if you have any 
questions or problems. 


See you there, 


Hugh 








` MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05753 
(802) 388-3711 


Bread Loaf School of English July 4, 1990 





МА Dear New Bread Loaf Student: 


Since you are spending your first summer on the Mountain, it might be helpful in 
- allaying any anxieties to inform you, as I have the faculty, what grades are alleged to mean at 
the Bread Loaf School of English. 


[ “ig Grade Description 
А+, А An extraordinary or even superlative achievement. 


X A A distinguished performance at the Master's level. 
| Excellent work. 


Very good work. 


Good, competent achievement. 


| Bt 
| B 
. B- Passing work. 
C An unsatisfactory performance. 
F Fails to complete work of the course or fails to respond 
د‎ to the opportunity and responsibility of membership 
| in the class. 


З If for whatever reason you are disappointed with the results of your first papers, please 

don't get discouraged. See your instructor. As a second-best choice, see me. First papers of first- 

d year students are no indication of any final assessment. If you start off with an A+, remember 
LS there is no way for you to improve. 


- Just as important as the grade is the assessment each instructor will place in your file if 
you elect to sign the Waiver of Confidentiality, which has been previously distributed to you. 
These detailed comments will become part of a Bread Loaf letter of recommendation, should 

PR, you ever request one from the School. Please note that certain faculty members will withhold 

| this written assessment if you do not waive your rights and letters of recommendation 
| Y therefore cannot be as full or detailed as would otherwise be the case. 
| 





Sincerely, 


James H. Maddox 
Director 


F JHM/elh 

















PLACEMENT AND READMISSION RECORDS 


BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


The policy of Middlebury College and the Bread Loaf School of 
English regarding the Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 is 
as follows: 


Students or former students have the right to inspect and review all 
Placement, Admission, and Readmission Records placed in their files after 
1 January, 1975, unless they sign the Student's Waiver Statement attached. 
Placement Records are letters of recommendation written by the Director 
of the School of English. Admission letters are the letters submitted by 
your references at the time of your acceptance at the School. Readmission 
Records are comments submitted each summer by your instructors 
regarding your performance. These comments are used by me for 
determining readmission and for preparing letters of recommendation. 


If the Student's Waiver Statement is not signed, your instructors will 
be advised that comments they may submit cannot be held confidential. 
The School will defer to the wishes of any instructor who does not submit 
an evaluation under those circumstances. In such cases, letters written on 
your behalf may be considerably more sparse in this content, and 
readmission will be determined only on the basis of your grades. 


Please sign the blue waiver form on the appropriate line and return 
it to the Bread Loaf Office immediately. Feel free to stop by with any 
questions or concerns you may have as well. 


ў“ г 
James Н. Maddox 
Director 











| à STUDENT'S WAIVER STATEMENT 
| > I hereby waive my rights to inspect and review materials placed in my 


K file after 1 January, 1975, with the unđerstanding that: 
1 1 1. Letters of recommendation containing evaluations from my instructors 
f at Bread Loaf will be forwarded to an institution, organization, or 
ү private party only upon my request. The institution, organization 
[ g or private party receiving this letter of recommendation will be 
d instructed not to permit any other party to have access to the 
"В information without my written consent. 
| à 2. This waiver will remain in effect until I notify, in writing, the 
һ Office of the Director of the Bread Loaf School of English, at which 
Е time letters of recommendation will be removed from шу file. 
Ti Date. x AP EOS Signature: 


DECLARATION NOT TO WAIVE MY RIGHTS 


I hereby decline to waive my right to inspect and review materials 


d placed in my file after 1 January, 1975. 


2 Date: Signature: E ESR ee 














THEATER AT BREAD LOAF - 1990 


1990 has been a time of great political change. This summer, therefore, 
Bread Loaf will present a series of four political plays. They are all very 
different, and each is entertaining and provocative in its own way. They are: 


Tuesday, July 3: BILLY BISHOP GOES TO WAR - the musical history of 
a Canadian fighter pilot in World War I. 


Tuesday, July 10: MAN TO MAN - the true story of a woman living in 
Germany between the wars, who must take on a man's identity to survive. 


Wednesday, July 18: DRINKING IN AMERICA - comic monologues 
about..drinking in America. 


August 2-5: CAUCASIAN CHALK CIRCLE - Bertold Brecht's epic 
parable, exploring the terrible temptation to do good, even in dangerous 
times. 


In addition, students in the Directing Workshop will present short 
plays and scenes Tuesday and Wednesday, August 7 and 8. 


Auditions 


The eight members of the Acting Ensemble will play many of the 
eighty roles in CAUCASIAN CHALK CIRCLE. But we will also be casting twelve 
people (8 men 4 women) to play the rest. We also need four singers (2 and 
2), and several musicians. The acting roles range from sizable to small, and 
every one is worth playing. 


Auditions will be held Wednesday night (June 27) at 7:00 in the 
theater. Students, faculty, staff and their families are welcome to audition; 
we need people of all ages. (We also need four children, but will audition 
them separately.) To audition, you need only come and we'll give you a scene 
to read. If you'd like to look over the play first, it is on reserve in the library. 
If you are interested in singing in the show, please come at the same time. 


We also need musicians. If you play guitar, flute, percussion, vibes, 
bells, trombone, bassoon, trumpet, violin or accordian, come to auditions and 
talk to Mark Wright, the musical director. In addition, we need at least four 
assistant stage managers (important job!) - and people to help build 
costumes and scenery. Let us know if you're interested. Join us! 














TO: All surprised new Fire Marshall Appointees 


FROM: Cristen Brooks 
Assistant to Jim Maddox 
Head Fire Marshall 


Congratulations! 


You have been awarded the much-coveted position of Fire Marshall. 
As you are probably aware, most of the buildings at Bread Loaf are 
old and made of wood, a big fire hazard. I ask that you help make 
Bread Loaf a safer place. 


The position of Fire Marshall is a relatively easy one. I ask that 
you become familiar with your hall/house mates, so that you can take 
attendance in the event of an emergency evacuation. No long training 
program is necessary, and fiery heroics are optional. Unfortunately, 
you will not be paid for your position; however, I am looking into 
providing you all with ultra-cool official red Fire Marshall hats 
and the possibility of a Fire Marshall Party. 


Some other things you should keep in mind: 
1. Be familiar with the locations of the exits. 
2. Make sure everybody (not just your friends) responds to an alarm. 


3. Remember to crawl when leaving an area with heavy smoke; smoke 
rises, leaving.a pocket of fresh air near the floor. 


4. Know where your fire extinguishers are. 


5. If someone's clothes catch fire, have them roll on the ground to 
extinguish the blaze. A blanket can also be used to smother the 
flames. Again, this applies to everyone and not just your friends. 


The main thing is to keep your cool in an emergency and to use your 
common sense, and not to lead the stampede for the nearest door. 
For more information please contact me. My box number is 2296 (I 
would love some mail) and I live in the Inn, room 12. Thank you 

for helping out. 


Sincerely, 


Cristen Brooks 

















TO ALL MEMBERS OF THE SENIOR CLASS 


Please note change of time since Wednesday’s CRUMB 


announcement!!! I am calling an important meeting of the senior class in the 
Blue Parlor this Friday, June 29, at 4:30. The major order of business is 

the election of a class president, a member of the faculty to be the featured 
speaker at your commencement, and a hooder, a member of the faculty or the 
staff who hoods the graduates at the commencement ceremony. 





I’m including with this note a list of the members of your class, a list 
of the faculty, and a list of the Bread Loaf staff, for you to ponder over so 
that these decisions won't be catch you by surprise on Friday. Here are a few 
pieces of additional information for you to consider: 


CLASS PRESIDENT. The President will make an address at the banquet on 
commencement night. He or she will also be responsible for calling all future 
meetings of the class, to dispense information about commencement 
(arrangements for guests, etc.), and to discuss the possibility of a class 
gift to the School. 


COMMENCEMENT SPEAKER. This is a great honor (and a great burden; it casts a 
pall over the poor faculty member’s summer). You should know who the recent 
speakers have been. There are many excellent candidates, and I would only 
suggest that you not choose someone who has been the speaker in very recent 
years. Members of the current faculty who have spoken over the last five years 
are Dixie Goswami, Carol Elliott MacVey, and David Huddle. 


HOODER. The hooder traditionally may be either another faculty member or a 
staff member. My own thought is that the faculty gets a great deal of 
recognition here and that the staff by comparison gets less than it should. 
But that choice is entirely yours. Recent hooders have been Carol Elliott 
MacVey, David Huddle, and Woody Woodsum. 


I look forward to seeing you in the Blue Parlor on Friday. 











MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05753 
(802) 388-3711 


Bread Loaf School of English 
May 1990 


Dear Members of the NEH Institute: 


I am writing to welcome both returning members of the Bread Loaf community and 
those who will be spending their first summer on the Mountain. We again have a very *-.« 
promising and very diverse group of students, faculty, and staff whose excellence has come to 
be a trademark of the School of English. Now to business. 


The Bread Loaf campus is twelve miles from Middlebury. The closest airport is in 
Burlington which is 40 miles north of Middlebury. 


Traveling by car, you should turn off U.S. 7 at the junction of State Highway 125, four 
miles south of Middlebury. The Bread Loaf campus is eight miles mostly up and east of this , 
junction on Route 125. The School will provide taxi service at modest cost during the summer 
so that you can get to Middlebury some afternoons if you don't have a car. 


Upon arrival at Bread Loaf, you should go to the Inn Desk to check in and receive your 
post office box assignments from Bob and Joan Handy, the Inn Managers. You will also receive 
a Basic Information publication which you should read as soon as you find a quiet moment. 
There will be fellow students called Green Ribbon Greeters (who are wearing a green ribbon) to 
help direct you to the various places you need to stop at for registration and answer questions 
you may have. The second stop is the Bread Loaf Office where you will confirm your seminar 
with Hugh Coyle and find out where your seminar will meet. The next stop is the Blue Parlor, 
where you will be welcomed by Elaine Hall and Betsy Seidel of the Bread Loaf Office, a 
representative of the Accounting Office of Middlebury College, and the Bread Loaf Nurse. Here 
you will receive an ID card, turn in late medical forms, register your car, etc. I too will be there 
to welcome you. That is a quick overview of registration. You are then free to find other points 
of interest. We would like to ask that you purchase only the books for your enrolled classes. If 
you are auditing a class,please wait a couple of days before purchasing these books to ensure 
that enrolled members get the books they need. 


The first meal served will be lunch at 1:00 on Tuesday, June 26. Meal tickets may be 
purchased at the Front Desk on a first-come first-serve basis. If you are accompanied by 
children, there is a snack bar in the Barn. We are unable to accommodate children in the 
dining hall as we are limited for room. 


You should bring informal clothing for country wear, both for cool (40° to 50°) and 
warm (75' to 90'F), wet and dry weather. Vermont weather is notoriously fickle. Bring insect 
repellent, preferably Cutters or Deet. Some people have found that Avon Skin So Soft bath oil 
Works as a nice repellent. 


A subscription to the New York Times may be purchased by returning the enclosed 


form. 





For your convenience bring traveler's checks, which may be cashed at the Front Desk. 
Until August 1, banks will honor personal checks in amounts not exceeding $20 and for a fee - 
> an inconvenience not in my control. And after that, no honor and no checks at all. The 
| obliging Front Desk Team, however, will gladly cash $50 personal and traveler's checks 
“Ге. throughout the session. 


Pets are not allowed on campus or in school buildings. A barking dog can seriously 
. disrupt a class on a quiet mountain campus. You do neither your colleagues not your pet a 
service in bringing it on campus. 


on If you have children, please refer to the enclosed information concerning our child care 
arrangements. We would also like to request that children not be in the Barn during classes 
(8:30 - 12:30 and 2:00 - 5:00) as they tend to be full of energy and noise. There is a small section 
of children books in the Davison Library on campus and the Ilsley Library in Middlebury. 








You should inform correspondents to address you at: (Your name), Bread Loaf School of 


| | ) English, Bread Loaf Rural Station, Middlebury VT 05753. The most common delay in receiving 
=з › mail is the lack of your name. Please make clear that this address is, alas, temporary. Notify 
| your Post Office to forward your mail to Bread Loaf only until August 7. Newspapers, magazines 
5 and other than first class mail cannot be forwarded. Express packages sent in advance should 
siue be addressed to you at the Bread Loaf School of English, Tilden House, Middlebury College, 
Middlebury VT 05753. 
s 
| The telephone switchboard closes at 11 P.M. Emergency telephone messages, of course, 
| l [ will be delivered at any time. The Bread Loaf campus telephone is 802-388-7945. There are also 
t pay phones available on campus. 
I I hope that you have a cool and pleasant trip to the Mountain. You will then be ready to 
| | Е plunge into what I'm sure will be an enlightening summer. | look forward to seeing you. 
3 |, > Cordially, 
+ | » NS £ JN 
H. Maddox 
> Director 
JHM/elh 























1991 Awards for Bread Loaf Teacher-Researchers 


For several years, the Bread Loaf School of English has awarded grants of up to #500 to 
teachers who study language and learning in their classrooms or communities. In 19907 
three teachers will receive awards. Their names and brief descriptions of their studies 
are attached. 


If you’re planning to attend Bread Loaf next summer, you will be eligible for an award 
for classroom inquiry if you follow the. guidelines below: 


---Ву 15 November 1990, send Elaine Hall two copies of an overview of your inquiry (no 
more than 2-3 typed pages). Flease answer these questions: What is the setting for your 
study (facts about your community, school, classroom)? What do you plan to study and how? 
How will students figure into your inquiry as co-researchers and/or co-authors? 


One of the key features of successful classroom research is the collaborative nature of 
the work. The November date should give you time to present your plan to your students 
so that they can be a part of the project from the beginning. Ideally, the students 
who'll be involved in your project will write themselves or help you write the November 
Overview. 


At least two kinds of shared inquiries are eligible: 
--—--Students working with teachers to answer questions about some 

aspect of classroom practice. 
----8tudents and teachers working together to answer a question that may or may not have 
to do with classroom practice. For example, Geri Gutwein and her students working with 
elders in the community to recover stories about schooling for tribal members in earlier 
times, with Geri function not simply as a manager of research but as an interviewer, 
transcriber, and so on. 


----Ву 15 April 1991, send Elaine two copies of a progress report (2-3 typed pages), the 
chief purpose of which is to let us know that you've actually carried out an inquiry (may 
not be exactly what you proposed in November, but that’s ok) and that you plan to apply 
for an award in 1991. 


----Ву 1 July 1991, give Elaine two copies of your report, which may be in the form of a 
narrative.. We understand that these reports will be work in progress, probably written 
in some haste, and that you will most likely revise and rewrite when you've had time to 
think and talk about your inquiry. If you’ve going to Oxford, please send Elaine your 
report before you leave for England. 


You can receive only one teacher-research award. You must be present at Bread Loaf as a 
student to be eligible. The awards are for shared inquiries, not to support exemplary 
teaching methods or publication projects. To qualify, your projects must be planned and 
fairly systematic rather than spontaneous. Check NCTE publications for announcments of 
substantial awards (300-453000) funded by NCTE and other organizations. I might add that 
your inquiry should be a pleasure rather than a burden to you and your students. 


A folder with sample research reports and a brief bibliography will be in the library by 
25 July. Read back issues of BREAD LOAF NEWS for other accounts. 

Bread Loaf teacher-researchers have brought us much recognition and honor over the years. 
Many have published their stories and reports. Many have made presentations locally and 
nationally. Most report that they're hooked on the notion that "the word for teaching is 
learning," award or no award. We hope that come November we'll be hearing from many of 


you . 








Teacher-Research Awards 1990 


Margaret Cintorino - "I suppose that's why it's called. English." A collaborative 


study of the role of informal talk among students as a way of learning 
about and enjoying literature: conducted by Margaret Cintorino and her 
tenth grade students. ^" 


Heidi Lyne - Reading Workshop in Primary Grades. A study of the processes by 


Marjorie 


which Nancie Atwell's concept of reading workshop might be modified 
for first and second graders. The study involved collecting writing 
samples, interviewing students, and observing situations that involved 
students in mini-lessons and reading workshop. 


Kleinneiur - Ways to Compel Learning in the Classroom. Ninth grade 
students served as co-researchers for a study that examined the cir- 
cumstances under which writers become engaged in writing. Marjorie 
prepared a case study of an honors student, with special emphasis on 
the student's response to literature. 
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pee 1990 VERMONT STUDENT WHO HAD ATTENDED OXFORD 


| Sheila Alexander 
Sarah Albano 

РА 4 John Austin 
Cornelia Baskin 
Sarah Becker 


+ Tal Birdsey 
NA Jack Boyle 

| Mark Campbell 
+ * » Kevin Cummins 


Cara Elmore 
Julie Gabica 
Z Kathy Havard 
Carol Hayes 
Chris Karwowski 
4 > Patty Kmieciak 
Jan Lowman 
Elizabeth Marshall 
ni» Alison Matika 
Monica Matouk 

1 Jim McCullough 
T Gloria McGarry 
Tish McGonegal 





vw > Susan Merrick 

۴ Gail Nelson 

| Dan Sharkovitz 
| Ann Siegle 
v» Rick Somma 

| Kim Stover 

ra Stick Sturtevant 
xt JOSH мл E 
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BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


John Austin 

James Baldwin 
Nancy Boutilier 
Joseph Bradfield 
Jennifer Brown 
Ira Brukner 
Martha Burchenal 
Mark Campbell 
Margaret Cintorino 
Katrien Conlan 
James Conlan 
Linda Crandall 
Rebecca Davis 
Ricardo Dobles 
Margaret Favretti 
Barbara Frick 
Barbara Ganley 
Stephen Grundmeier 
Mark Hage 
Katherine Havard 
Melanie Henson 
Jeffrey Johnson 
Bryan Jones 

James Kapteyn 
Marjorie Kleinneiur 
Katherine Knopp 
James Leonard 
Mark Luebbers 
Stephanie Luebbers 


Heidi McSweeney Lyne 
Melissa Madenski 
Melissa Marks 


OFF-CAMPUS STUDENTS 1990 


Monica Matouk ; 
David Powlison 
Walden Randall 
Sandra Robey 
Mary Rodrigue 
Julia Schroppel 
Jenifer Simonton 
Richard Somma 
Edward Sparrow 
Richard Steggerda 
Johanna Steigerwald 
Amy Stevens 
Scott Stevens 

M. Jane Strekalovsky 
Peter Sturtevant 
Micheal Thompson 
Joseph Varone 

Jill Vickers 

Edwin Webbley 
Joanne White 
William Wiles 
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PENN August 1, 1990 
n Dear Bread Loaf Student: 
ж I'd very much appreciate your assessment of Bread Loaf 1990: the program, the faculty, and life 
©) on the Mountain. Please mention what went well and what did not; perhaps most importantly, give a 
ME frank assessment of the faculty and your courses. 
Y Sincerely, 
T James Maddox 
o» 
> 
D^ 
ав 1. Evaluation of literature, writing, and theatre faculty and courses: 
EE: 
odes 
Й x 
rb 
' 2. Do you have any observations on the different directions of the curriculum of Bread Loaf 
(writing, literature, theatre)? Did you find these different directions a difficulty? A blessing? 
ч 
т d v 
|N 
T 
"i-a 
| 3. What are your assessments of the non-academic aspects of this summer's experience (social, 
у^ domestic, etc.)? 
y « 
*€6 
5 
* \ 
4 
=% 





Recommendations: 


Name (optional) 





Era 


uL 





Bread Loaf School of English 





MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05753 
(802) 388-3711 


16 July 1990 


To All Bread Loaf Students: 


If you are a teacher, you should know of two important upcoming meetings 
that might be of great benefit to your students back home. Representatives 
from Middlebury College would like to talk with you about any students who 
might be interested in applying to be undergraduates at the College. Two 
people, who I think you will find very impressive, will be coming up to Bread 
Loaf from the campus downtown to talk about these possibilities. 


On July 17--that is, tomorrow--Caroline Donnan of the Middlebury Outreach 
Program will be here in the Blue Parlor between 5:00 and 6:00. Caroline's 
program has the mission of seeking out good rural students, off the beaten 
track, who have perhaps not even thought of going to college. Caroline is 
famous at Middlebury for the time and energy she spends in seeking out such 
students and then keeping in contact with them after they arrive at 
Middlebury. If you are a teacher of rural students, I strongly urge you to 
attend this meeting; it may mean a great deal for one or more of your 
students. 


Then, on July 31, Rick Dalton from the Admissions Office will come up to 
speak with anyone who might be interested in encouraging students to apply to 
Middlebury. Let me emphasize that Rick would like to speak to absolutely 
anyone in this category. He is also a key person in Middlebury's long-standing 
program to increase ethnic diversity at the College, so he would particularly 
like to speak with anyone who might have any minority students interested in 
attending Middlebury. File away the date of Rick's visit; it will be announced 
again in the Crumb. 


I am not simply going through the motions of cooperating with the College 
on these two visits. Once you've met Caroline and Rick, you will see why I so 
strongly encourage you to go and hear what they have to say. 


Sincerely, 


cem 


Jim Maddox 


ENTERTAINMENT 














Friday, June 29 
Saturday, June 30 
Monday, July 2 
Tuesday, July 3 
Friday, July 6 
Saturday, July 7 


Monday, July 9 


Wedensday, July 11 


Thursday, July 12 
Saturday, July 14 
Monday, July 16 
Tuesday, July 17 


Wednesday, July 18 
Friday, July 20 
Monday, July 23 
Friday, July 27 


Monday, July 30 
Tuesday, July 31 
Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday, Sunday 
August 2,3,4,5 


Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, August 7 and 8 


Saturday, August 11 


BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


SUMMER CALENDAR 1990 
Film: "Dead Poets Society" Barn, 8:30 p.m. 
Square Dance Barn, 9:00 p.m. 
Faculty Reading: David Huddle Barn, 7:30 p.m. 
Theater: "Billy Bishop Goes to War" Little Theater, 7:30 p.m. 
Film: "Do the Right Thing" Barn, 8:30 p.m. 
Picnic at the Frost Farm Frost Farm, 6:00 p.m. 


The Elizabeth Drew Memorial Lecture: Little Theater, 7:30 p.m. 
Michael Wood, Professor of English at 
the University of Exeter 


Lecture: Nancie Atwell, Bingham/Bread Barn, 7:30 p.m. 


Loaf Fellow 
Theater: "Man to Man" Little Theater, 7:30 p.m. 
Contra Dance Barn, 9:00 p.m. 
Faculty Reading: Carole Oles Barn, 7:30 p.m. 
Lecture: Mary Helen Washington, Pro- Barn, 7:30 p.m. 


fessor of English at the University of 
Massachusetts, Boston 


Theater: "Drinking in America" Little Theater, 9:00 p.m. 

Film: "Horse Feathers" Barn, 8:30 p.m. 

Faculty Reading: Ira Sadoff Barn, 7:30 p.m. 

Film: "The 20th International Tournee Barn, 8:30 p.m. 

of Animation" 

Faculty Reading: Robert Pack Barn, 7:30 p.m. 

Poetry Class Reading Blue Parlor, 8:00 p.m. 

Theater: "The Caucasian Chalk Circle” Little Theater, 8:30 p.m. 
by Bertolt Brecht 
directed by Alan Mokler 

Short plays and scenes from the Little Theater, 7:30 p.m. 
Directing workshop 

Commencement Exercises Little Theater, 8:15 p.m. 














Journal 

American Dreamer 
Lip Synch 

Held Down 
Ceramic Tile 
Commercial 
Melting Pot 

Our Gang 

No Problems 
Godhead/The Law 


A Work in Progress 
Written by Eric Bogosian 
Performed by Irwin Appel and Stephen Berenson 


Eyeful: Elizabeth "Grand" Marshall 

Earful: Patrick "Hold the Pickle" Ziselberger 
Mouthful: Walter "The Boz" Boswell 

SCURE: Drayton "Ordinary, Common" Foltz 
Duds: Peggy "Joe" McCarthy 

Eye Drops: Susan "Hurricano" Terrano 

Roadies: Ben "My Father was your Adviser" Danson 


Dave "Mo, Larry and" Curley 
Extra Mouth: David "Perfect Man" Schallhorn 
Logo: Kitty. Wildcat Crooks 


Music, Lyrics, Instruments, Vocals: Irwin "Golden Delicious" Appel 
Vocals: Stephen "The Red" Berenson 


Extremely Special Thanks (We couldn't do it without you) To: 

Brian "Big Mac to Go" McEleney, Carol "Big Mac to Stay" MacVey, Alan 
"Big Mac with Fries" MacVey, Jim "Farmer in the" Lobdell, Richard 
"Why am I in New York" Johnston, Mike "Great" Реса Каву 
"Wildcat" Crooks, "Canny" Annie Scurria, Sam "Ski" Swope, "Heavens 
to" Betsy Seidel, Elaine "Albert" Hall, "I Wish I Were In" Dixie 
Goswami, the rest of the Acting Ensemble for putting up with us, our 
fabulous, fabulous crew. . . 


and 
That guy who flew off with the giant bird to Oxford who found time 


before he split to record the guest introduction to "Lip Synch". 
(Jim "Mad Dog" Maddox appears courtesy Earthworm Records, Inc.) 








Sa Se ZEE ee: 
епа 05:6 Composed Бу и Gary Levinson 
Musical Director Arranger mister О К: Mark Wright 
Миса Cindy Damon 

Steve Harris 
Patrick Wood 
Michael Youmans 
SHES ELS N Ио: Sarah Albano 
Lauren Johnson 
Gregory Mohrman 
Doug Kilmister 
ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 
Dick Forman, Wright Theater 


Greg Vitercik, Middlebury College Music Department 
Hugh Coyle, Elaine Hall, & Betsy Seidel 
Pamela Hunter & the Madrigalists 
Leo Hotte & His Crew 
Woody, Cristen, & Mike 
The Friendly Folk at the Front Desk 


DEDICATION 


This performance is dedicated to the memory of Dick Ross, 
longtime Bread Loafer, who appeared in several Bread Loaf Theatre 
productions. Dick, with his wife Hildy, managed the Front Desk for 

many summers and will long be remembered for his gentle, warm, and 
witty ways by a host of Bread Loaf friends. 


There will be one ten-minute intermission. 





THE BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


presents 


THE CAUCASIAN CHALK CIRCLE 


by 
Bertolt Brecht 
(translated by Ralph Manheim & John Willet) 


Thursday, Friday, Saturday, Sunday 
August 2, 3, 4,5, 1990 
Little Theatre 
8:30 p.m. 





CAST 
Irwin Appeli e т. Simon, Corporal, Yussup, Irakli 
** Stephen Berenson....... Doctor, Old Man, Private, Lavrenti, Shauva 
Јое:Втеакеу p nees Rd Expert, Aide, Man at Bridge, Kulak 
AKIYA СТОК с e E E E E ae os Cee oe Grusha 
Jason топо Lee кс: Bigger Boy 
Kevin Cummins.............. Wounded Soldier, Dusty Rider, Cook, 
Hired Hand, Man at Bridge, Guest, Lame Man, Dancer 
б Реенбете ути Alleko, Fat Prince, Monk, Grand Duke, Lawyer 
Ann Gilmore.......... Tractor Driver, Beggar, Maro, Younger Lady, 
Guest, Dancer 
Michael Goldfine PE Soldier, Beggar, Servant, Guest 
Rebecca Katherine Hunter з... Little Girl 
Топу JONES e е Ironshirt #1 
* Jam Lobdell E... O ls. Singer, Hired Hand, Musician 
* Carol Elliott MacVey.............. Sarah, Doctor, Cook, Older Lady, 
Mother-in-Law, Granny 
Deborah McShane............ Peasant Woman, Beggar, Nina, Guest 
Вагу Ребе Adzak 
ROB:Raven osc oe 53 Governor, Guest, Doctor, Kulak, Dancer 
Hanna Elizabeth ROBbey.......... иези lee ere irre Michael 
Adam J. Rosenberg............ Beggar, Stable Hand, Drunk Peasant, 
Blackmailer, Kulak 
Вел есптоерре coeds TT EPIIT Smaller Boy 
*ttAnneScurria Е. Peasant Woman, Natella, 
Peasant Lady Who Gets Child, Aniko, Invalid 
Ann 5їер1е.......... eis ees Young Worker, Servant, Guest, Lawyer 
DanieliSharkovitZ.4 cnc s see eee Ironshirt #2, Husband 
Johanna Steigerwald.................. Agronomist, Beggar, Masha, 
Woman at Bridge, Guest, Dancer 
David Vickers л ус л шы oie wes Soldier, Palace Guard, Guest 


*Members of the Bread Loaf Acting Ensemble 
"Ensemble Members who appear courtesy of Actors’ Equity Association 





THEATRE STAFF 
Dnrectonse cite stro Rin UTR ы E ee Alan Mokler MacVey 
Scenic & Lighting Юеѕірпег...................... Walter Clay Boswell 
Costume Desionen ee ey. shee ЫЫ Ellen McCartney 
Properties Master, Assistant to the Designer еи Drayton Foltz 
echnical Director M David Schallhorn 
Production Stage Мапаретг............................ Kevin Groppe 
Assistant to the Lighting Designer............... Elizabeth A. Marshall 
Shop Foreman Жыш. a Patrick Ziselberger 
Master Electrician ceo e or o m, EM Susan Terrano 
Master Carpenter dew c у M ed RT UT David Curley 
echnician tee ee c eee о ei de =, Ben Danson 
Technical Assistants, GCarpenters.......................... Tal Birdsey 
Deanna Peters 
Costume Shop! Мапаре ОО О ОО Lynn Jeffery 
Head Draper. scien pon tat ean Seen E cL ee ee Tanya Lee 
First Hand coc t0 «oe лч eee SO ae ee Jenny Fulton 
Technical Assistants, Costumes...................... Peggi McCarthy 
Hope Burwell 
Volunteers or e ae soc E Blythe Schubert 
Judy Schallhorn 
Jennie Henson 
AssistantStage Manap ens ЕСЕ Nancy Boutilier 
Katie DeWitt 
Claudia Gordon 
Katherine Havard 
Patty Phaneuf 
Judy Schallhorn 
Theatre:Coordinaton TS eee E Jim Lobdell 


David Anthony 
Frederick Assaf 
Helen Atkinson 
Neil Batt 

Thomas Beach 
Phyllis Bivins 
Sarah Boocock 
Charles Boyer 
Barbara Brister 
Charles Britton 
Rebecca Cantrall 
Julie Carman 
Sandra Carolan-Brozy 
Erik Christensen 
Anna Citrino 
Richard Commons 
Katrien Conlan 
James Conlan 
Linda Crandall 
Rebecca Cross 
Lisa Dean 
Katherine Dewitt 
Ricardo Dobles 
Meaghan Dowling 
Ann Drew 

John Durkin 

Elly Eisenberg 
Susan Fine 

Sarah Fullerton 
David Gilbert 
Christopher Grunden 
Stephen Grundmeier 
Wendy Helm 
William Henehan 
Melanie Henson 
Thomas Herold 
John Hilliard 
Heidi Hooker 
John Hoult 
Robert Hunter 
Harriet Hustis 
Elizabeth Hutson 
Joanna Innes 
Maria Jimenez 
Marianne John 
Lauren Johnson 
Anthony Jones 
Bryan Jones 


BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


1990 


First Year Students (104) 


James Kapteyn 
Julie Kim 

Laura Klein 

Blair Kloman 
Christopher Lacopo 
John Lambert 
Laurence Lane-Zucker 
Barbara Lathan 
Christian Leahy 
Jean LeBlanc 
Lanniko-Louella Lee 
Susan Leness 

Ann Lew 

George Lightcap 
Marilee Lin 

Hazel Lockett 
Derek Loeser 
Michael Lyman 
Melissa Madenski 
Melissa Marks 
Katherine McCarthy 
Arthur McCullough 
Deborah McShane 
Herbert Mobley 
Lisa O'Hara 
Patricia Paige 
Patricia Phaneuf 
Kathleen Poires 
Suzanne Price 
Cristine Prucha 
Walden Randall 
Robert Raven 

Susan Reed 

Jessie Robbins 
Sandra Robey 

Mary Rodrigue 
Susanne Rudolf 
Blythe Schubert 
Jeannette Sedgwick 
Jeffrey Sindler 
Lundy Smith 
Deborah Smith 
Steven Song 

Edward Sparrow 
Amelia Stone 
Michael Strong 
Martha Sutro 

Ann Tift 

Lisa Toland 


Joseph Varone 
David Vickers 
Jill Vickers 

Anja Vollrath 
Naomi Wax 
William Wiles 
Paula Zeszotarski 





The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 


The 





BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
1990 
SCHOLARSHIPS BY NAME 





Lillian Becker Scholarship - Laura Cook 

Reginald and Juanita Cook Scholarship - Michael Goldfine, Micheal Thompson 
Pauline Feicht Decker Memorial Scholarship - Jeanne Leiby 
Kathleen Downey Memorial Scholarship - Hope Burwell 

Laurence Holland Memorial Scholarship - Mark Hage, Trysh Travis 
John M. Kirk, Jr. Memorial Scholarship - Steve Medeiros 

Charles Orr Memorial Scholarship - Dan Sharkovitz 

William Sempreora Memorial Scholarship - Terry Woods 

Wylie and Lucy Sypher Scholarship - Laura Dickerman, Faith Adams 
Ruth Walzer Memorial Scholarship - Joe Bradfield, Lynne Shea 
Dulcie Scott Memorial Scholarship - Josh Swift 

Challenger Award - Margaret Cintorino 

Raymond A. Waldron Scholarship - Bruce Rowe 


Margaret Fielders Scholarship - Ann Siegle 


Mark Wilson Memorial Scholarship - Monica Matouk 





BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


1990 


GENERAL STATISTICS 


Student attendance by states: 
(according to address list) 


Arizona 4 
California js] 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 

Idaho 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 
Louisiana 
Maine 

Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 

North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oregon 
Pennsylvania 1 
Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 
Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 2 
Washington, DC 
Washington 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Ins) G2 б! N Га; 
لں‎ ке ظط‎ HM. س سم‎ он оо СУ О О کا‎ I S г м S гу оф 


ке C29 CO CO O» r9 A -> CO س ظط‎ OF 


Canada 
France 
Germany 
Greece 
Indonesia 
Japan 


سام ظط Pee‏ 


(41 states represented 
and 6 foreign countries) 





Total student enrollment 
Men students 
Women students 

Former students 

New students 


Number of courses 

Total number of faculty 
Teaching one course 

Number of course changes 

Cancellations 


1990 M.A. degree candidates 
M.A. from Oxford 


1990 M.Litt. degree candidates 


M.Litt. from Oxford 
Prospective 1990 M.A. 
Prospective 1990 M.Litt. 


241 
101 
140 
138 
104 


95 
27 
19 
74 
84 


29 


28 
0 
3 

10 
1 


(inc. 2 minî) 


(inc. 2 mini) 


Students receiving financial aid 119 


Candidates for Midd. M.A. 
Candidates for Midd. M.Litt. 
Candidate for M.M.L. 
Undergraduates 

Continuing Education 
Undesignated 


Off-campus students 
Pre-1985 B.A. or B.S. degree 


Average age of students 
Median age of students 
Under 21 


21 - 25 
26 - 30 
Si = 36 
36 - 40 
41 - 50 
51 & over 


Private school teachers 
Public school teachers 
College & Jr. Coll. teachers 
Other: 

Undergraduates 

Graduate students 

Ph.D. students 

Unemployed 

Other occupations 
Working for 9 credits 
Working for 6 credits 
Working for 3 credits 
Auditors 


188 
7 

1 

5 
39 
3 


48 
131 


N 
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APPENDIX A 


Profile Comparisons of School of English at Bread Loaf 
and Lincoln College, Oxford - 1990 


Bread Loaf Oxford 
Enrollment 241 74 
Student Average Age 33 37 
States Represented 41 28 
Foreign Countries Represented 6 4 
Student/Faculty Ratio e Jl 6 
Occupations Bread Loaf Oxford 

No. 2 No. 4 
Private school teachers 89 Sy 27 37 
Public school teachers 97 41 33 46 
College & Junior College 8 3 1 1 
Undergraduate students 5 2 JL aL 
Graduate students 3 ale 1 il 
Ph.D. students 2 JL it 1 
Unemployed 8 3 ji 1 


Other occupations 29 12 9 12 





BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


ENROLLYENT YYOURES 


1920 = 52 1945 = 97 1970 = 22} 
192. = 84 1946 - 135 1971 = 219 
1922 = 102 1947 = 173 1972 - 215 
1923 - 1i С 1988 = 19 1973 - 200 
1924 = 100 | 1949 = 207 190b = 219 — 
1925 = 105 > "3950-188 — 1975 = 297 А 
1926 2-106 ^ . |, 1951 - 165 1976 = 18) 
1927 - 130 1952 = 146 TT 
' 1928 - 115 1953 - 115 1978 = 200 +(Oxford - 59) 
1929 = 116 1954 ~ 139 1979 = 197 «(Oxford - 53) 
1930 = 129 1955 = 122 1050 = 212 Cros cena Gs) 
1931 = 111 1956 - Don 1981 = 242 (Oxford - 64) 
3 1932 = 3 1957 = 122... 1982 = 254 (Oxford = 64) 
1933 = 62 1958 = 130 1983 = 243 (Oxford - 83) 
1934 = Th 1959 = 161 1984 = 233 (Oxford - 72) 
1935 = 163 1960 - 192 1985 - 243 (Oxford - 79) 
1936 - 179 1961 = 2و‎ 1985 = 258 . (Oxford - 83) 
1937 - 192 1962 > 195 /1987 - 249 (Oxford - 80) 
1938 = 175 1963 "= 206 1988 - 245 (Oxford - 78) 
1939 - 173 1964 = 211 1989 - 247, (Oxford - 72) 
1940 ~ 225 1965 = 225 1990 - 241 (Oxford - 74) · 





BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


1990 


FACULTY LOAD 


Armstrong, Isobel 38 18 + 19 (41 - 126) 
Armstrong, Michael 9 9 

Brodhead, Richard 39 ПО ap Zi GH= WAGs uL c 125) 
Cazden, Courtney il 12 

Clubb, Dare 8 7 (41 = 126) 
Donadio, Stephen 9 8 (41 - 126) 
Ferguson, Charles 4 4 

Freedman, Jonathan IL ШЕ]! 

Goswami, Dixie 16 16 

Heath, Shirley Sy 19 4 18 

Huddle, David 35 U2 ar 20 (ч? = 125g sal = 12) 
Hunter, Jefferson 20 19 (+1 - 126) 
Lueders, Edward Jul neil 

Macrorie, Ken Sub 155 ar б 

MacVey, Alan 100) 8 (42 - 125) 
MacVey, Carol 14 14 

Maddox, Lucy 22) 21 (41 = 126) 
Martin, Nancy 9 9 

Oles, Carole 12 1? 

Pack, Robert 16 15 Gl - 126) 
Patterson, Annabel 7 6 (+1 - 126) 
Patterson, Lee 16 15 (41 - 126) 
Sadoff, Dianne 19 18 (41 - 126) 
Саа о E, THEA 18 18 

Stepto, Robert 19 19 

Wood, Michael Si 19 + 11 (41 - 126) 


Worthen, WIlliam 27] 19 + 7 (41 - 126) 





32/9) c 
. Directing Workshop 


BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


1990 


COURSE ENROLLMENTS 


Writing and Editing Prose Non-Fiction 
Heads or Tales? 
Poetry Writing 


Fiction Writing 


. Power and Sublime in Romantic Poetry 
. Modern and Contemporary British & Irish Poetry 
. Playwriting 


. Chaucer 


Shakespeare's Tragedies 


. Milton 

. Nineteenth-Century Novel 

. The Essay 

. Biography of Western Literature 

. Contemporary American Short Story 
. Antebellum American Writing 

. Contemporary Literary Theory 

. Teaching Shakespeare 

. Modern British Drama 


IOF 


Modern Fiction 


Studies in European Fiction 


. African-American Poets of Modern Era 


Independent Summer Reading Projects 
Independent Winter Reading Projects 


Introduction to Acting 


. Narrative and Desire 

. Language and Gender in American Fiction 
. Writing Natural History of Narrative 

. Writing Oneself 

. Connections - Writing & Teaching 

. Writing of the American South 

198. 


Writing, Teaching, and the Theater 


Macrorie 
Goswami 

Oles 

Huddle 

I. Armstrong 
I. Sadoff 
Clubb 

L. Patterson 
Pack 

A. Patterson 
I. Armstrong 
Heath 
Ferguson 
Huddle 
Brodhead 
Wood 

Worthen 
Worthen 
Hunter 
Donadio 
Stepto 

Staff 

Staff 

C. MacVey 

A. MacVey 

D. Sadoff 
Heath 

M. Armstrong 
Martin 
Macrorie 
Brodhead 


Cazden 





200. 
205. 
208. 
2 
214. 


А Worshop for Nature Writers 

Henry James 

Theory and Practice of Cultural Criticism 
Native American Literature 


Proust 


Lueders 
Wood 
Freedman 


L. Maddox 


Donadio 





Meaghan Dowling 
David Gilbert 
John Hoult 
Julie Kim 


Susan Leness 


BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
1990 
UNDERGRADUATES 


Princeton University 
Middlebury College 
Middlebury College 


Wesleyan University 


Middlebury College 





BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


1990 
CONTINUING GRADUATE EDUCATION 


Helen Atkinson 
Charles Boyer (CE) 
Barbara Brister 
Hope Burwell 
Sandra Carolan-Brozy 
Linda Crandall 
Katrien Conlan 
Katie DeWitt 
Meaghan Dowling 
Christopher Grunden 
Carol Hayes 
William Henehan 
Joanna Innes 

Maria Jimenez 
Marianne John 
Andrea Johnson 
George Johnson 
Jeffrey Johnson 
Lauren Johnson 
Patricia Kmieciak 
Barbara Lathan 
Susan Leness 

Ann Lew 

Hazel Lockett 
Katherine McCarthy 
Arthur McCullough 
Bert Mobley 
Patricia Paige 
Kathleen Poires 
Robert Raven 
Catherine Rodrigue 
Richard Sederstrom 
Josie Seymour 
Michael Strong 
Jill Vickers 

Anja Vollrath 
Paula Zeszotarski 





BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 1990 


STUDENTS TAKING THREE COURSES (8) 





James Baldwin 

Ira Brukner 
Steven Medeiros 
Julia Schroppel 
Lynne Shea 
Richard Steggerda 
Joshua Swift 


Karen Walker 


STUDENTS TAKING ONE COURSE (4) 





Barbara Ganley 
Patricia Kmieciak 


Daniel Roach 


Mark Wright 





Ira Bruckner 
Craig Evans 

Jan Lowman 
Andy Hedman 
(Oxford) 

Julie McArthur 
Lucinda Ray 


Peter Sturtevant 


Susan Wanner 


Daniel Roach 


Elizabeth Marshall 


Barry Joe Breakey 
Jeannie Voorhees 
Laura Dickerman 


Anne Coen (Oxford) 


Pamela May (Oxford) 


IWRP READERS: 


Stephen Donadio 
Lee Patterson 


Bill Worthen 
Dare Clubb 


Dianne Sadoff 
Isobel Armstrong 


David Huddle 
Lucy Maddox 
Annabel Patterson 


Robert Pack 
Richard Brodhead 


Jeff Hunter 
Michael Wood 


John Wilders 
Robert Smallwood 


ISRP 
Richard Brodhead 


Alan Mokler 


Alan Mokler 
David Huddle 
David Huddle 


Stephen Gill 


Dorothy Bednarowska 


SUMMER 1990 


Dante 


Tom Stoppard 


Mrs. Gaskell 


Andre Dubus 


Salman Rushdie 


Shakespeare 


James Joyce and 
Malcolm Lowry 


Hamlet 


M Dick 


Scene & Lighting 
Design 


Brecht 
Fiction Writing 
Fiction Writing 


Lit. of the Oxford 
Movement 


The Gothic Novel 





1990 


Candidates for the Degree of Master of Arts 


SARAH PERKINS ALBANO 
*BARI С. ATTIS 

JAMES FREDERIC BALDWIN 
*DIANE LISA BARDES 

ROBERT FRANKLIN BERMAN 
*MARY ELLEN BERTOLINI 

NANCY W BOUTILIER 
*TERESA A. CONLIN 

REBECCA DAVIS 
*KEVIN LANE DEARINGER 
*LAWRENCE GEORGE DEBLOIS 
*ELEANOR ADDISON DWIGHT 
*TRUMAN CHARLES EDDY 
*THOMAS DICKSON EDGAR 

CARA ADRIENNE ELMORE 

BARBARA ANN FRICK 

JULIANA GABICA 

MICHAEL FARRELL GOLDFINE 

KATHERINE MARY HAVARD 
*ANDREW FREDERICK HEDMAN 

PATRICIA M. LAWSON 

STEPHANIE SMITH LUEBBERS 


ELIZABETH ALLERTON MARSHALL 


*DOROTHY G. MCCARD 
PATRICIA A. MCGONEGAL 
STEVEN WAYNE MEDEIROS 

*DARLA ANN MEEKS 

*MELANIE CAMPBELL MENAGH 


SUSAN ROSE MERRICK 
*DONNA MAE NIDAY 
*JOHN CHARLES O'DELL 
*CHARLES OSEWALT 
*BART BRIAN POTTER 
DAVID EUGENE POWLISON 
LUCINDA KERN RAY 
*PATRICIA A. REED 
*RICHARD H. ROBBINS 
LAWRENCE WILSON SEELEY, JR. 
DANIEL E. SHARKOVITZ 
*LAURA JEAN SHARPLESS 
LYNNE CHRISTINE SHEA 
ANN ELIZABETH SIEGLE 
*ROGER STANLEY SMITH 
*SARAH V. SMITH 
RICHARD S. SOMMA 
RICHARD JOHN STEGGERDA 
KIMBERLY ANN STOVER 


PETER ALBERT STURTEVANT, JR. 


JOSHUA EMERSON SWIFT 
*MAGDALENA C. VILLARREAL 
*SUSAN YOCOM WANNER 
*JENNIFER CHAPPELL WHEAT 

KATHLEEN THERESE WILLARD 
*SUZANNE DEFOREST WILSEY 

TERENCE JOSEPH WOODS 
*ROBINA BARTLEY WORCESTER 


*SHARON WORKMAN 
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BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
July 30, 1990 


To: Bread Loaf Faculty Members 
From: James Maddox, Director 


Enclosed are the Comment Cards, Grade Rosters, and notation of seniors in your course(s). Would 
you please verify immediately that every student listed is, in fact, taking your course and that there 
are no students listed whom you are not aware of? 


FINAL EXAMS 


If possible, you should give Elaine exams to be reproduced no later than the morning of Monday, 
August 6. 


There is no need to proctor exams. Please remain with your class for about fifteen minutes to 
answer questions. A member of the staff will be in the vicinity of the Barn to relay distress calls to you. 
He or she should be informed where you will be. 


Students should not be given more than three hours to complete an examination. 


Exam books and copies of the exams will be brought to the Barn classroom for you well before 


the exam starts. Please return to the Barn at the end of the exam time to pick up your students' 
bluebooks. 


Books of graduating seniors should be read at once, and the final grades should be returned to 
Elaine by 11 a.m. on Saturday, August 11. The graduating students appreciate your initialing your 
course on the list on the bulletin board outside of the Bread Loaf office as soon as you have determined 
that all of the candidates have passed. If a graduating student has failed your course, please notify 
Elaine or me at once. I will inform the student, and the list can then be initialed. 


GRADES 


Please submit grades and comment cards as speedily as you can: on Friday or Saturday morning 
in the office or on Saturday afternoon or early Sunday, August 12, at the Front Desk; the Bread Loaf 
office moves from the Mountain to the Middlebury campus on Monday morning. Blue books should be 
destroyed before leaving the Mountain, with the exception of any exam you grade below a B minus, 
which should be turned over to Elaine with your comment cards and course rosters. 


Please, if at all possible, do not assign the grade of Incomplete; only in rare cases does the 
School ever use this grade. The grounds for assigning it must be personal or family emergencies. In any 
case, if you want to assign a final grade of Incomplete, please review the situation with me first. Before 
assigning such a grade, arrangements must be made and finalized in writing with the student for 
completing the work in the course in a timely fashion. Students with this grade should be instructed to 
forward completed work to the Bread Loaf office for transmittal to the instructor. If the work is not 
completed by the deadline established, a grade of F will be recorded in the class. 


COMMENT CARDS 


I would appreciate some appraisal of each student on the Comment Card. This evaluation of 
the student's work will explain the significance of the grade and will be helpful in readmitting 
students or in denying readmission, in academic counseling and, maybe most importantly, in preparation 


po 








of letters of recommendation. (If students know that your evaluation of their work is available in the 
Bread Loaf office, they may not feel the need to request letters of recommendation from you during the 
winter. At least this is our hope.) 


If you assign a student a grade of B- or lower, you should offer clear reasons for the grade. A B- 
will bring credit for the course, but is a signal that the student must improve in order to proceed toward 
the degree or, perhaps, should not be encouraged to continue on with the degree. A grade of C+ or lower 
signals that denial of readmission is called for. I hope that Comment Cards will give me clear advice 
in such cases, and that the comments will be in keeping with the letter grade assigned. It is difficult to 


give proper guidance to students if faculty members recommend denial of readmission and yet award 
passing grades. 


I also ask for your judgment as to whether the quality of the student's writing and his or her 
ability to work independently make him or her fully qualified (1) to attend Oxford in 1991 or (2) to 
undertake an Independent Reading Project. A simple "yes," "no," or "doubtful" is an adequate signal. In 
recent years we have had very few weak students at Oxford and a disturbingly large number of weak 
Independent Reading Projects, and I would encourage you to be rigorous in making these two judgments. 


Comment cards are marked "Not Confidential" if the student has indicated that he or she 
reserves the right to review his or her record. Needless to say, you are free to follow your own policy in 
writing evaluations under these circumstances. 
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4 | BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
os NO EXAM GIVEN 


| 2. Writing and Editing Prose Non-Fiction K. Macrorie 
|| 3. Heads or Tales? D. Goswami 
Л 5. Poetry Writing C. Oles 
| 6. Fiction Writing D. Huddle 
|. 11. Power and the Sublime in Romantic Poetry I. Armstrong 
| 18. Playwriting D. Clubb 
] 19. Chaucer L. Patterson 
LT ۱ 28. Shakespeare's Tragedies R. Pack 
T 32. Milton A. Patterson 
i 34. Nineteenth-Century Novel I. Armstrong 
| } 39. Contemporary American Short Story D. Huddle 
[| 50. Antebellum American Writing R. Brodhead 
T 90. Teaching Shakespeare W. Worthen 
T 93. Modern British Drama W. Worthen 
| 121. African-American Poets of the Modern Era R. Stepto 
|. 139. Directing Workshop A. MacVey 
IT 172. Writing the Natural History of Narrative M. Armstrong 
| 174. Writing Oneself N. Martin 
| 176. Connections - Writing and Teaching K. Macrorie 
| | 185. Writing of the American South R. Brodhead 
| 198. Writing, Teaching, and the Theater C. Cazden 
[ 200. A Workshop for Nature Writers E. Lueders 
[| 208. Theory and Practice of Cultural Criticism J. Freedman 
"b 214. Proust S. Donadio 
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EXAM SCHEDULE - 1990 


8:30 classes -- Thursday, August 9 from 9 a.m. - 12 p.m. 


14. Modern & Contemporary British & Irish Poetry I. Sadoff 
110. Modern Fiction J. Hunter 
167. Language and Gender in American Fiction S. Heath 
205. Henry James M. Wood 


9:30 classes - Thursday, August 9 from 2 p.m. - 5 p.m. 


55. Contemporary Literary Theory M. Wood 


10:30 classes - Friday, August 10 from 9 a.m. - 12 p.m. 


35. The Essay S. Heath 
150. Narrative and Desire D. Sadoff 





11:30 classes - Friday, August 10 from 2 реш c5) joie 


36. Biography in Western Literature C. Ferguson 
211. Native American Literature L. Maddox 


Other Exams 


119. Studies in European Fiction S. Donadio 
WEDNESDAY 7 p.m. - 10 p.m. 
129. Acting Workshop C. MacVey 


WEDNESDAY 7 p.m. - 11 p.m. 
THURSDAY 7 p.m. - 11 p.m. 


Extra Discussion Classes 


19. Chaucer L. Patterson 
THURSDAY 9:30 a.m. 34 11:30 a.m. 


121. African-American Poets of the Modern Era R. Stepto 
THURSDAY 2:00 p.m. - ? 


90. Teaching Shakespeare W. Worthen 
93. Modern British Drama W. Worthen 
THURSDAY 9:00 a.m. - 12 p.m. 


Take Home Exam 
Room 2 
Room 1 
Room 4 


Room 3 


Room 3 
Take Home Exam 


Barn 5 


Barn A 


Inn Seminar Room 


Barn East 


Barn A 
Barn A 








Name 


Bread Loaf School of English 
Summer 1990 


Final Examination Three Hours 
Course No. 119 Mr. Donadio 


Studies in European Fiction 


PLEASE NOTE: The questions on this examination have been designed to be com- 
pleted in approximately two hours, but you are free to take an additional hour, 
if you require it, for reflection and organization. Please read through the 
entire examination before you begin to write. Pay careful attention to the 
specific directions for each of the three parts, and please remember to: 

(1) write on one side of the page only in bluebooks; (2) write your name in 

the space provided in the upper right-hand corner of the examination sheet, 

and return that sheet along with your completed bluebooks at the end of the 
examination. 








PART I (30 minutes; 30 points) Briefly identify and explain the Significance of 
ten (10) of the following items, indicating in each case the author and title of 

the work in which the item figures. Where a quotation is involved, please specify 
-- as appropriate -- the speaker, the person being addressed, and the point of - 
what is being said; where a description is given, indicate what is being described, 
and the symbolic importance of the detail. You may select these items in any order, 
but please be sure to make it clear in every instance which item you are identifying 
by citing the first two or three words of the quotation, for example). 

a childhood home transformed into a Public Library 


"At twenty-five, he had wearied of life; his mind prejudged everything, and his 
wounded sensibility no longer had any taste for the illusions of the heart." 


a toast proposed to a guest of honor 


a cupboard "containing a row of little barrels, resting side-by-side on tiny 
sandalwood stands and each broached at the bottom with a silver spigot" 


"a dressing-gown of Persian cloth -- a real oriental dressing-gown, without 
the slightest hint of Europe...." 


a character whose favorite motto was "Hold fast" 


"So I have been and I still am vexed at being mediocre. Yes, it's true, I am 
both mediocre and vexed." 


"A good chemist is twenty times as useful as any poet." 
Abelone 
a recent university graduate, returning home from Petersburg 


a crumpled blue five-ruble note 


{| 
| 
| 
| 


Miss Urania | 





a journey to Denmark 

"Well, it is all over now. Like a tide-race, the waves of human mediocrity 
are rising to the heavens and will engulf this refuge, for I am opening the 
flood-gates myself, against my will." 

Lucile 


"...he was as intelligent as anybody, his soul was pure and clear as crystal 
-- noble, affectionate, and -- he perished!" 


a vigorous talker given to pantomime demonstrations 

the story of the Prodigal Son 

"...What sort of free choice will there be when it comes down to tables and 
arithmetic, when all that's left is two times two makes four? Two times two 
makes four even without my will. Is that what you call free choice?" 

a Polish family staying at the Hôtel des Bains 

Agafya 

"My talent no longer exists, and I mourn for it....What a pity: I was born with 
a certain talent; I will die without anyone's knowing what I really am, even 
though I am famous...." 


an indecent observation at a dinner party 


"He added jewellery and perfumes and spent hours every day over his toilette, 
appearing at dinner elaborately arrayed and tensely excited." 


"Wo ist der Kranke? and where is the patient?" said the doctor at last, with 
some impatience. 


Odintsov 

Lisabeta Ivanovna 

"When you recited a poem slowly, with a regular emphasis on the rhyme words, 
then something more or less stable existed, which you could keep a steady gaze 
on, inwardly of course. It was lucky he knew all these poems by heart." 


"a light sailor suit of blue and white striped cotton, with a red silk breast- | 
knot and a simple white standing collar round the neck...." 


“Books are empty....It is blood that matters, it is blood that we must learn 
to read." 


Hans and Ingeborg 


PART II (30 minutes; 30 points) Discuss in detail any one (1) of the following 
passages, indicating as precisely as you can how it exemplifies the author's : | 
characteristic intentions, emphases, judgments, and preoccupations in the work 
in which it figures. Please focus sharply on the words on the page, and derive 
your generalizations from the specific content of the passage itself. 








(a) Rain or shine, it is my regular habit every day about five to go and take 
a walk around the Palais-Royal. I can be seen, all by myself, dreaming on 
D'Argenson's bench. I discuss with myself questions of politics, love, taste, 
or philosophy. I let my mind rove wantonly, give it free rein to follow any 
idea, wise or mad, that may come uppermost; I chase it as do our young libertines 
along Foy's Walk, when they are on the track of a young courtesan whose mien is 
giddy and face smiling, whose nose turns up. The youth drops one and picks up 
another, pursuing all and clinging to none: my ideas are my trollops. E 

If the weather is too cold or rainy, I take shelter in the Regency Café, 
where I entertain myself by watching chess being played. Paris is the world 
center, and this cafe is the Paris center, for the finest skill at the game. 

It is there that one sees the clash of the profound Legal, the subtle Philidor, 
the staunch Mayot; that one sees the most surprising strokes and that one hears 
the stupidest remarks. 

One day I was there after dinner, looking hard, saying little, and listening 
the least amount possible, when I was accosted by one of the oddest characters 
in this country, where God has not stinted us. The fellow is a compound of 
elevation and abjectness, of good sense and lunacy. The ideas of decency and 
depravity must be strangely scrambled in his head, for he shows without ostenta- 
tion the good qualities that nature has bestowed upon him, just as he does the 
bad ones without shame. Apart from this, he is endowed with a strong constitu- 
tion, a special warmth of imagination, and an unusual power of lung. If you 
ever meet him and are not put off by his originality, you will either stuff 
your fingers into your ears or run away. Lord, what lungs: 


(b) I smiled contemptuously and paced up and down the other side of the room, 

directly behind the sofa, along the wall from the table to the stove and back 

again. I wanted to show them with all my might that I could get along without 

them; meanwhile, I deliberately stomped my boots, thumping my heels. But all 

this was in vain. They paid me no attention. I had the forebearance to pace 

like that, right in front of them, from eight o'clock until eleven, in the very 

same place, from the table to the stove and from the stove back to the table. 

"I'm pacing just as I please, and no one can stop me." A waiter who came into 

the room paused several times to look at me; my head was spinning from all those 

turns; there were moments when it seemed that I was delirious. During those 

three hours I broke out in a sweat three times and then dried out. At times I 

was pierced to the heart with a most profound, venomous thought: ten years 

would pass, twenty, forty; and still, even after forty years, I'd remember 

with loathing and humiliation these filthiest, most absurd, and most horrendous 

moments of my entire life. It was impossible to humiliate myself more shame- 

lessly or more willingly, and I fully understood that, fully; nevertheless, I 

continued to pace from the table to the stove and back again. "Оһ, if you only | 

knew what thoughts and feelings I'm capable of, and how cultured I really ат!" | 

I thought at moments, mentally addressing the sofa where my enemies were seated. 

But my enemies behaved as if I weren't even in the room. Once, and only once, | 

they turned to me, precisely when Zverkov started in about Shakespeare, and I 

suddenly burst into contemptuous laughter. I snorted so affectedly and repul- | 

ѕіуе1у that they broke off their conversation immediately and stared at me in | 

silence for about two minutes, in earnest, without laughing, as I paced up and | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


down, from the table to the stove, while I paid not the slightest bit of atten- 


tion to them. But nothing came of it; they didn't speak to me. 








(c) In Dresden, on the Bruhl Terrace, between two and four o'clock -- the 
most fashionable time for walking -- you may meet a man about fifty, quite 
grey, and looking as though he suffered from gout, but still handsome, ele- 
gantly dressed, and with that special stamp which is gained only by moving 

in the higher strata of society. That is Pavel Petrovich. From Moscow he 
went abroad for the sake of his health, and has settled for good at Dresden, 
Where he associates mostly with the English and with passing Russians. With 
English people he behaves simply, almost modestly, but with dignity; they 

find him rather a bore, but respect him for being, as they say, "a perfect 
gentleman." With Russians he is more free and easy, gives vent to his spleen, 
and makes fun of himself and them, but that is done by him with great amiabil- 
ity, negligence, and propriety. He holds Slavophile views; it is well known 
that in the highest society this is regarded as tres distingué! He reads no- 
thing in Russian, but on his writing table there is a Silver ash-tray in the 
Shape of a peasant's plaited shoe. He is much run after by our tourists. 
Matvey Ilyich Kolyazin, happening to be "in temporary opposition," paid him 

a majestic visit on his way to take the waters in Bohemia; while the natives, 
with whom, however, he is very little seen, positively grovel before him. No 
one can so readily and quickly obtain a ticket for the court chapel, for the 
theatre and such things as der Herr Baron von Kirsanoff. He does as much good 
as he can; he still makes some little noise in the world; it is not for nothing 
that he was once a great society lion, but life is a burden to him. . . .a 
heavier burden than he suspects himself. One need but glance at him in the 
Russian church, when, leaning against the wall on one side, he sinks into 
thought, and remains long without stirring, bitterly compressing his lips, 
then suddenly recollects himself, and begins almost imperceptibly to cross 
himself. : 


(d) The performer below presently began a solo, with guitar accompaniment, 

a Street song in several stanzas, just then the rage all over Italy. He de- 
livered it in a striking and dramatic recitative, and his company joined in 

the refrain. He was a man of slight build, with a thin, undernourished face; 
his shabby felt hat rested on the back of his neck, a great mop of red hair 
sticking out in front; and he stood there on the gravel in advance of his 
troupe, in an impudent, swaggering posture, twanging the strings of his in- 
Strument and flinging a witty and rollicking recitative up to the terrace, 
while the veins of his forehead swelled with the violence of his effort. He 
was scarcely a Venetian type, belonging rather to the race of Neapolitan 
jesters, half bully, half comedian, brutal, blustering, an unpleasant customer, 
and entertaining to the last degree. The words of his song were trivial and 
Silly, but on his lips, accompanied with gestures of head, hands, arms, and 
body, with leers and winks and the loose play of the tongue in the corner of 
his mouth, they took on meaning, an equivocal meaning, yet vaguely offensive. 
He wore a white sports shirt with a suit of ordinary clothes, and a striking- | 
ly large and naked-looking Adam's apple rose out of the open collar. From | 
that pale, snub-nosed face it was hard to judge of his age; vice sat on it, 
it was furrowed with grimacing, and two deep wrinkles of defiance and self- | 
will, almost of desperation, stood oddly between the red brows, above the | 
grinning, mobile mouth. But what more than all drew upon him the profound | 
scrutiny of our solitary watcher was that this suspicious figure seemed to | 
carry with it its own suspicious odour. For whenever the refrain occurred 
and the singer, with waving arms and antic gestures, passed in his grotesque 
march immediately beneath Aschenbach's seat, a strong smell of carbolic was з | 
wafted up to the terrace. 








PART III (One Hour; 40 points) Write a concise, sharply-focused, and closely- 
reasoned essay on any one (1) of the following topics, making specific refer- 
ences to the texts in question whenever necessary to support your assertions. 
Please try to develop the implications of your observations as fully as you 
can, but strive less for length in your essay than for precision, clarity, and 
force. (Please note: In selecting the three works to be considered in this 
essay, you may not choose to include a work by the author you discussed pre- 
viously in Part II.) 


(1) Discuss the precise nature of illness, its causes and consequences, the 
form it takes and its larger implications, in any three (3) works on the reading 
ISE 


(2) Discuss the contrast between nature and artifice, unplanned configuration 
and willed design, in any three works on the reading list. 


(3) Discuss the meaning of travel -- or of staying close to home -- in any 
three works on the reading list. 


(4) Compare the notions of success and failure which figure explicitly or 
implicitly in any three works on the reading list. 








Michael Wood 
Final Examination, 1990 
55. Contemporary Literary Theory 


Please comment on any three of the following passages: 


a) Greek tragedy perished in a manner quite different from the older sister arts: it died by 
suicide, in consequence of an insoluble conflict, while the others died serene and natural 
deaths at advanced ages. If it is the sign of a happy natural condition to die painlessly, leaving 
behind a fair progeny, then the decease of those older genres exhibits such a condition; they 
sank slowly, and their children, fairer than they, stood before their dying eyes, lifting up their 
heads in eagerness. The death of Greek tragedy, on the other hand, created a tremendous 
vacuum that was felt far and wide. As the Greek sailors in the time of Tiberius heard from a 
lonely island the agonizing cry "Great Pan is dead!" so could be heard ringing now through the 
entire Greek world these painful cries: "Tragedy is dead! And poetry has perished with it! Away 
with you, puny, spiritless imitators! Away with you to Hades, where you may eat your fill of the 
crumbs thrown to you by your former masters!" 


b) Massinger had not the personality to create great farce, and he was too serious to invent 
trivial farce. The ability to perform that slight distortion of all the elements in the world of a 
play or a story, so that this world is complete in itself, which was given to Marlowe and Jonson 
(and to Rabelais) and which is prerequisite to great farce, was denied to Massinger. On the other 
hand, this temperament was more closely related to theirs than to that of Shirley or the 
Restoration wits. His two comedies therefore occupy a place by themselves. His ways of 
thinking and feeling isolate him from both the Elizabethan and the later Caroline mind. He 
might almost have been a great realist: he is killed by conventions which were suitable for the 
preceding literary generation, but not for his. Had Massinger been a greater man, a man of 
more intellectual courage, the current of English literature immediately after him might have 
taken a different course. The defect is precisely a defect of personality. He is not, however, the 
only man of letters who, at the moment when a new view of life is wanted, has looked at life 
through the eyes of his predecessors, and only at manners through his own. 


с) So thinking, so speculating, I found шу way back to my house by the river. Lamps were 
being lit and an indescribable change had come over London since the morning hour. It was as 
if the great machine after labouring all day had made with out help a few yards of something 
very exciting and beautiful - a fiery fabric flashing with red eyes, a tawny monster roaring with 
hot breath. Even the wind seemed flung like a flag as it lashed the houses and rattled the 
hoardings. 

In my little street, however, domesticity prevailed. The house painter was descending 
the ladder; the nursemaid was wheeling the perambulator carefully in and out back to nursery 
tea; the coal-heaver was folding his empty sacks on top of each other: the woman who keeps the 
green-grocer's shop was adding up the day's takings with her hands in red mittens. But so 
engrossed was I with the problem you have laid upon my shoulders that I could not even see 
these usual sights without referring them to one centre. I thought how much harder it is now 
that it must have been even a century ago to say which of these employments is the higher, the 
more necessary. Is it better to be a coal-heaver or a nursemaid: is the charwoman who has 
brought up eight children of less value to the world than the barrister who has made a hundred 
thousand pounds? It is useless to ask such questions; for nobody can answer them. 


d. The doctors were powerless in the face of this malady; not so the writer, who very 
systematically placed it in his service. To begin with the most external aspect, he was a perfect 
stage director of his sickness. For months he connected, with devastating irony, the image of 
an admirer who had sent him flowers with their odor, which he found unbearable. Depending 
on the ups and downs of his malady he alarmed his friends, who dreaded and longed for the 
moment when the writer would suddenly appear in their drawing rooms long after midnight - 
brisé de fatigue and for just five minutes, as he said - only to stay till the gray of dawn too tired 
to get out of his chair or interrupt his conversation. Even as a writer of letters he extracted the 
most singular effects from his malady. "The wheezing of my breath is drowning out-the sounds 
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of my pen and of a bath which is being drawn on the floor below." But that is not all, nor is it 
the fact that his sickness removed him from fashionable living. This asthma became part of 
his art - if indeed his art did not create it. 


e) Formerly, unreason was set outside of judgment, to be delivered, arbitrarily, to the 
powers of reason. Now it is judged, and not only upon entering the asylum, in order to be 
recognized, classified, and made innocent forever; it is caught, on the contrary, in a perpetual 
judgment, which never ceases to pursue it and to apply sanctions, to proclaim its 
transgressions, to require honorable amends, to exclude, finally, those whose transgressions 
risk compromising the social order. Madness escaped from the arbitrary only in order to enter 
a kind of endless trial for which the asylum furnished simultaneously police, magistrates, and 
torturers; a trial whereby any transgressions in life, by a virtue proper to life in the asylum, 
becomes a social crime, observed, condemned, and punished; a trial which has no outcome but 
in a perpetual recommencement in the internalized form of remorse. The madmen "delivered" 
by Pinel and, after him, the madmen of modern confinement are under arraignment; if they 
have the privilege of no longer being associated or identified with convicts, they are 
condemned, at every moment, to be subject to an accusation whose text is never given, for it is 
their entire life in the asylum which constitutes it. 


f) One out of every two Frenchmen, it appears, does not read; half of France is deprived - 
deprives itself of the pleasure of the text. Now this national disgrace is never deplored except 
from a humanistic point of view, as though by ignoring books the French were merely forgoing 
some moral good, some noble value. It would be better to write the grim, stupid, tragic history of 
all the pleasures which societies object to or renounce: there is an obscurantism of pleasure. 
Even if we shift the pleasure of the text into the field of its theory and not into the field 
of its sociology (which here entails a particular discourse, apparently void of any national or 
social meaning), it is still a political alienation which is in question: the foreclosure of 
pleasure (and even more of bliss) in a society ridden by two moralities: the prevailing one, of 
platitude; the minority one, of rigor (political and/or scientific). As if the notion of pleasure no 
longer pleases anyone. Our society appears to be both staid and violent; in any event: frigid. 
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Please comment on any three of the following passages: 


a) A deeper shade, at the re-echo of the word, had come into the Colonel's face. "If they are 
each and all so extraordinary then, isn't that why one must just resign one's self to wash one's 
hands of them - to be lost?" Her face however so met the question as if it were but a flicker of the 
old tone that their trouble had now become too real for - her charged eyes so betrayed the 
conditions of her nerves that she stepped back alertly enough to firmer ground. He had spoken 
before in this light of a plain man's vision, but he must be something more than a plain man 
now. "Hasn't she then, Charlotte, always her husband -?" 

"To complain to? She'd rather die." 

"Oh!" - and Bob Assingham's face, at the vision of such extremities, lengthened for very 
docility. “Hasn't she the Prince then?" 

"For such matters? Oh he doesn't count." 

"I thought that was just what - as the basis of our agitation - he does do!" 

Mrs Assingham, however, had her distinction ready. "Not a bit as a person to bore with 
complaints. The ground of my agitation is exactly that she never on any pretext bores him. Not 
Charlotte!" And in the imagination of Mrs Verver's superiority to any such mistake she gave, 
characteristically, something like a toss of her head - as marked a tribute to that lady's general 
grace, in all the conditions, as the personage referred to doubtless had ever received. 

"Ah only Maggie!" With which the Colonel gave a short low gurgle. But it found his wife 
again prepared. 

"No - not only Maggie. A great many people in London - and small wonder! - bore him." 


b) They had walked to the end of the long jetty that enclosed the harbour and were looking 
out at the dangers they had escaped, the grey horizon that was England, the tumbled surface of 
the sea and the brown smacks that bobbed upon it. Why had he chosen an embarrassed time to 
make this foreign dash? unless indeed it was just the dash economic, of which she often heard 
and on which, after another look at the grey horizon and the bobbing boats, she was ready to 
turn round with elation. She replied to him quite in his own manner: "I see, I see." She smiled 
up at him. “Our affairs are involved." 

"That's it." He returned her smile. "Mine are not quite so bad as yours; for yours are 
really, my dear man, in a state I can't see through at all. But mine will do - for a mess." 

She thought this over. "But isn't France cheaper than England?" 

England, over there in the thickening gloom, looked then just remarkably clear. "I 
daresay; some parts." 

"Then can't we live in those parts?" 

There was something that for an instant, in satisfaction of this, he had the air of being 
about to say and yet not saying. What he presently said was: "This very place is one of them." 

"Then shall we live here?" 

He didn't treat it quite so definitely as she liked. "Since we've come to save money!" 

This made her press him more. "How long shall we stay?" 

"Oh three or four days." 

It took her breath away. "You can save money in that time?" 


c) She pattered across the damp, stony lower hall and I followed her up the high staircase - 
stonier still, as it seemed - without an invitation. I think she had meant I should wait for her 
below, but such was not my idea, and I took up my station in the sala. She flitted, at the far end 
of it, into impenetrable regions, and I looked at the place with my heart beating as I had known 
it to do in the dentist's parlor. It was gloomy and stately, but it owed its character almost 
entirely to its noble shape and to the fine architectural doors - as high as the doors of houses - | 
which, leading into the various rooms, repeated themselves on either side at intervals. They | 
were surmounted with old faded painted escutcheons, and here and there, in the spaces between | 
them, brown pictures, which I perceived to be bad, in battered frames, were suspended. With the 
exception of several straw-bottomed chairs with their backs to the wall, the grand obscure | 
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vista contained nothing else to minister to effect. It was evidently never used save as a passage, 
and little even as that. I may add that by the time the door opened again through which the 
maidservant had escaped, my eyes had grown used to the want of light. 


d) The torment of this vision became then his occupation; he couldn't perhaps have 
consented to live but for the possibility of guessing. She had told him, his friend, not to guess; 
she had forbidden him, so far as he might, to know, and she had even in a sort denied the power 
in him to learn: which were so many things, precisely, to deprive him of rest. It wasn't that he 
wanted, he argued for fairness, that anything that had happened to him should happen over 
again; it was only that he shouldn't, as an anticlimax, have been taken sleeping so sound as not 
to be able to win back by an effort of thought the lost stuff of consciousness. He declared to 
himself at moments that he would either win it back or have done with consciousness forever; 
he made this idea his one motive, in fine, made it so much his passion that none other, to 
compare with it, seemed ever to have touched him. The lost stuff of consciousness became thus 
for him as a strayed or stolen child to an unappeasable father; he hunted it up and down very 
much as if he were knocking at doors and inquiring of the police. 


e) In the English novel (by which of course I mean the American as well), more than in any 
other, there is a traditional difference between that which people know and that which they 
agree to admit that they know, that which they see and that which they speak of, that which 
they feel to be a part of life and that which they allow to enter into literature. There is the great 
difference, in short, between what they talk of in conversation and what they talk of in print. 
The essence of moral energy is to survey the whole field, and I should directly reverse Mr. 
Besant's remark and say not that the English novel has a purpose, but that it has a diffidence. 
To what degree a purpose in a work of art is a source of corruption I shall not attempt to 

inquire; the one that seems to me least dangerous is the purpose of making a perfect work. As 
for our novel, I may say lastly on this score that as we find it in England to-day it strikes me as 
addressed in a large degree to "young people", and that this in itself constitutes a presumption - 
that it will be rather shy. There are certain things which it is generally agreed not to discuss, 
not even to mention, before young people. That is very well, but the absence of discussion is not 
a symptom of the moral passion. The purpose of the English novel - "a truly admirable thing, 
and a great cause for congratulation" - strikes me therefore as rather negative. 


f) So it is then; and it puts into a nutshell the eternal mystery, the most insoluble that 
ever was, the complete rupture, for our understanding, between the Poet and the Man. There are 
moments, I admit, in this age of sound and fury, of connections, in every sense, too 
maddeningly multiplied, when we are willing to let it pass as a mystery, the most soothing, 
cooling, consoling too perhaps, that ever was. But there are others when, speaking for myself, 
its power to torment us intellectually seems scarcely to be borne; and we know these moments 
best when we hear it proclaimed that a comfortable clearness reigns. I have been for instance 
reading over Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, and I find him apparently of the opinion that it is all our 
fault if everything in our author's story, and above all in this last chapter of it, be not of a 
primitive simplicity. The complexity arises from our suffering our imagination to meddle with 
the Man at all; who is quite sufficiently presented to us on the face of the record. For critics of 
this writer's complexion the only facts we are urgently concerned with are the facts of the Poet, 
which are abundantly constituted by the Plays and the Sonnets. The poet is there, and the Man 
is outside: the Man is for instance in such a perfectly definite circumstance as that he could 
never miss, after The Tempest, the key of his piano, as I have called it, since he could play so 
freely with the key of his cashbox. The supreme master of expression had made, before fifty, all 
the money he wanted; therefore what was there more to express? This view is admirable if you 
can get your mind to consent to it. 
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TAKE HOME 


Create your own ars poetica, a defense of poetry. Consider at 
least three of the poets we've studied this semester as positive and/or 
negative role models (examine their virtues and limitations). Discuss 
at least three of the following issues or other issues you'd view as 
crucial to a poet's vision. 


1- the function of art in culture 

2- the relationship between subject and object (including gender and/or race) 

3- the poetic process vs. consciousness and the will (the relationship between the 
intellect and the senses) 

4- questions of myth and image, form and vision 

J- the relationship between the temporal and the transcendent 

6- the relationship between artist and audience 


THINK IN TERMS OF WRITING 40 PAGES, ONE GOOD 
NIGHTS WORK. DON’T TRY TO COVER ALL THE POETS OR ALL THE 
ISSUES. BE LIBERAL IN YOUR USE OF QUOTATIONS, AS IN, "I 
agree/ disagree with Boland's stance toward myth when she 
writes ..... because....” 
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The Essay 3°. 
Course examination 
Summer 1990 
Bread Loaf School of English 
INSEBUCEOE: SB. Heath 


I.(20 points) For any ten of the following essayists, give the 
century in which most of their work was done, name at least one 
essay or topic with which they are associated, and make a brief 
(a couple of phrases) comment on how the individual is identified 
with the essay in English. 


A, Dimara E. ЕВ ИШЕМ ГӨ, H. James, S. Johnson, Wo Hazlitt, GCG. 
Orwell, W. Gass, R. W. Emerson, J. Baldwin, J. Addison, C. Lamb, 
J. B. Priestley, S. J. Gould, F. Bacon, R. Steele, A. Meynell, V. 
Woolf, J. McPhee, J. Didion, L. Eiseley, О. Goldsmith, A. 
Reppiiler; m uESUBEIiotUtMNMontaignenecmeozii citare 


II and III. (12 points each) For two questions іп each of the 
following two sections, provide a brief (no more than a page). 
Think of these as real answers to real questions! CAUTION: What 
some might term "politically correct" answers are expected here. 
When it comes to the essay, what is scholarly acknowledged and 
explicated sounds like political subversion. We must recognize 
that because the general public surrounds "the essay" with 
particular ideologies that tend to dismiss, discount, or ignore 
the form's scholarly history and sociology (related to class, 
gender, culture, and institutions), the focus of this course on 
that scholarship and on the structure and aesthetics of the genre 
has been oppositional and revisionist. 

CHOOSE ТО Езоп anada оте Bessuregstolindrcatemstheghetters 
of the question you are answering. 





II. QUESTIONS that an educated curious person genuinely 
interested in you and what you've studied this summer might ask 
about "the essay"..... 

A. What's the purpose of studying the essay? What can you hope to 
achieve by studying a form everyone already knows about? 

B. What is an essay? Who decides, and what right do "they" have 
to say what the form is? Where did you get your definitions of 
the essay, anyway? 

C. Isn't the essay the major form of writing in schools? If so, 
what did you learn about teaching this form? Can you help your 

students write any better now? Shouldn't that be the major goal 

of studying the essay? Isn't the essay the form kids use to show | 
what they know? 

D. What makes an essay good? What do essayists have to look out 
for if they want to get published? Who reads essays anyway? 

E. How could you ever do a lit crit paper or a new criticism | 
analysis of an essay? Without symbolism, irony, and stuff, what 
would there be to say about an essay? Are there any famous 
essays anybody would sit down and read as texts that give 

pleasure and challenge interpretation the way fiction and poetry | 
do? 





III. QUESTIONS that only those who have studied the essay 
seriously might ask about an essay--e.g., questions a casual 
essay reader or colleague in education is not likely to ask about 
the essay. 

A. What are the "everyday" genres internal to the essay? How do 
letters, journal entries, narratives, and conversation relate to 
the essay as polished form? 

B. Why is it that the development of the English essay owes much 
to conditions of discovery and uneasiness with accepted "facts" 
and ways of knowing? Why do names like Bacon and Lamb stand out 
as exceptional among English essayists? 

C. How have conditions for the reception and production of the 
essay shifted since the 17th-century beginnings of the periodical 
essay in England? 

D. Why is it that the terms leisure, personal, familiar, travel, 
and skepticism, as well as the name Montaigne, circulate so 
freely around the essay? What does it mean to say that "The essay 
exists outside any organization of knowledge....In it, an open 
mind confronts an open reality"? 

E. Who are the women essayists? Are there any before the 
current period? Why haven't there been famous women essayists in 
English? AQ 

F. If you could choose two essayists whose writing talents you 
would like, who would they be and which elements of their style 
most appeal to you in their essays? 

G. "The essay cultivates diversity where the disciplines seek 
unity....The essay does not...aim to be ‘definitive, that iS, to 
define for others in terms of the discipline what the correct 
explanation of a given phenomenon is. The heart of the essay as 
a form is this moment of characterization, of recognition, of 
figuration, where the self finds a pattern in the world and the 
world finds a pattern in the self. This moment is not the result 
of applying a preconceived method, but is a spontaneous, 
unpredictable discovery, though often prepared by careful 
attention and observation." How might these notions relate to 
colleges' traditional uses of the essay as part of the college 
admission folder? 


Iv. Answer ONE of the following in about 3 pages. See marked 
attached materials that supplement some of these questions. 


A. A 1936 collection A Hundred English Essays notes in the 

introduction: "The essay, for reasons inherent in its nature, 

was never more flourishing than it is to-day; but those who | 
delight in the free and intimate style of our contemporaries must 

remember that this modern flexibility has been acquired by the 
efforts of writers who, generation by generation, have shaken off 
the verbal conventions and mental limitations of their time." 
Comment on the implications of this statement for the sociology 
or institutional life of the essay--and for the future of the 
form. 

B. A great portion of the best-known English essayists have 

written essays about the essay; several essayists (e.g., Maurice 

Hewlett "The Maypole and the Column" and Alexander Smith "On the 





Writing of Essays") are known primarily for their essay on the 
form itself. How would you explain the apparent need for 
essayists to reflect on their "essaying the essay"? How does the 
institutional history of the essay differ from that of other 
literary forms, and how might this difference be a part of the 
explanation? What answers to these questions might be found in 
Virginia Woolf's essay on the essay (lst page attached)? 

C. The most common topics of the essay in English since Bacon 
have been: companionship, sense impressions (of nature), 
literature (including theatre), reading, and literary genres 
(including the essay itself). Why might the nature of the essay 
as genre invite consideration of these topics? To what extent 
does the attached preface to a 1900 collection of "the world's 
best essays" suggest these topics as appropriate? 

D. It is commonplace among contemporary theorists to describe 
reading in the following terms: "[it] requires us to represent 
the text as a tissue, as a skein of different voices and multiple 
codes which are at once interwoven and unfinished....the mode of 
presence of meaning is not development, but explosion сат 
for contact, communication, the positing of contracts, exchange, 
flashes of references, glimmerings of knowledge...." How does 
the essay represent these as ways of learning? Might essays then 
prepare us (and our students) for reading? Drawing from the 
attached selection from a William Gass essay, illustrate how the 
essay itself models the process of reading noted above. 

E. In 1665, what is perhaps the first set of directions for 
writing essays was published in a book entitled The Scholars 
Guide from the Accidence to the University. Consider these 
"rules" and discuss the extent to which the author captured 
features of essays in English that remain today. To what extent 
would you feel it possible to write an essay from these rules? 
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THE MODERN ESSAY 


As Mr Rhys truly says, it is unnecessary to go profoundly into 
the history and origin of the essay — whether it derives from 
Socrates or Siranncy the Persian — since, like all living things, its 
present is more important than its past. Morcover, the family is 
widely spread; and while some of its representatives have risen 
in the world and wear their coronets with the best, others pick 
up a precarious living in the gutter near Fleet Street. The form, 
too, admits varicty. The essay can be short or long, scrious or 
trifling, about God and Spinoza, or about turtles and Cheap- 
sidc. But as we turn over the pages of these five little volumes, 
containing essays written beteen 1870 and 1920, certain prin- 
ciples appear to control the chaos, and we detect in the short 
period under review something like the progress of history. 

Ofall forms of literature, however, the essay is the one which 
lcast calls for the use oflong words. The principle which controls 
itis simply that it should give pleasure; the desire which impcls 
us when we take it from the shelf is simply to reccive pleasure. 
Everything in an essay must be subducd to that end. It should 
lay us under a spell with its first word, and we should only wake, 
refreshed, with its last. In the interval we may pass through the 
most various experiences of amuscment, surprise, interest, 
indignation; we may soar to the heights of fantasy with Lamb or 
plunge to the depths of wisdom with Bacon, but we must never 
be roused. The essay must lap us about and draw its curtain 
across the world. 

So great a feat is seldom accomplished, though the fault may 
well be as much on the reader’s side as on the writer’s. Habit 
and lethargy have dulled his palate. A novel has a story, a рост 
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PREFACE 


581.555 the essayist! He is our true literary friend. He 





in- 
structs, entertains, or amuses us, and he does it quickly. 
He knows that in these rapid days time is of the essence 
of the contract and is always on time in closing. He gives us no 
preface, puts no “stump speech in the belly of the bill? and does 
not detain us by a peroration or even a benediction. The latter 
we pronounce. He points to no quarto or folio as his accumulation 
of thought. He hands us a morsel, bids us taste its sweetness, smell 


its fragrance, and be thankful that it is only a morsel He invites us 


to a lunch and not a dinner, and yet how choice is that lunch! 


Ganymede serves at the table. With him it is not quantity, but 


He has few words, but they are thought- 
bearers. They mean something; suggest something. We are stronger, 
better, happier, when we have read them. And this, because some 
one thought has been placed before us so clearly, 


we recognize its reality, its value, as never before. 


quality; multum haud multa. 


So vividly, that 


The essayist has often the Suggestiveness, the divination of the 


poet. Indeed, he may well be called the poet's cousin. 


They both 
are seers, prophets. 


Montaigne anticipated the France of to-day. 


Relliug a single idea over and over, he sees what its force is, what 


its tendency; and so seeing declares with the accuracy of the me- 


chanical engineer what will be to-morrow's result of to-day's idea. 


But the essayist has not always the solemnit 


y of the prophet, 
He know 


S that we like to be pleased, to be amused, and with his 


gifted pen he touches the secret springs of pleasure and amusement. 
How often w 


hen tired do we pick up some friendly essay, and read- 
ing it find it potent to «drive dull care away.” 
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EMERSON AND THE ESSAY 
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Our oblivion has been seen to . . . and unless we write as though the 
ear were our only page; unless upon the open slopes of some геайегуѕ 
understanding we send our thoughts to pasture like sheep let out to graze; 


unless we can jingle where we feed, sound ourselves and make our pres- 
ence heard; unless . . . 


So you hear me read me see me begin. 

I begin . . . don't both of us begin? Yet as your eye sweeps over 
these lines—not like a wind, because not a limb bends or a letter trem- 
bles, but rather more simply—as you read do you find me here in your 
lap like a robe? And even if this were an oration, and we were figures 
in front of one another, columns perhaps, holding up the same thought, 
it still would not be the first time I had uttered these sentences (though I 
might seem to be making them up in the moment of speaking like fresh 
pies), for I was in another, distant, private, country-covered place when 
I initially constructed them, and then I whispered them above the rattle 
of my typing (expert and uncaring as the keys); I tried to hear them 
through the indifferent whirring of their manufacture as if my ear were 
yours, and held no such noise. My mind was book-bound and mist-mixed. 
Then no snow had intervened. God knows what or where I am now— 
now as you read. Montaigne, Lamb, Emerson, are dead. Our oblivion 
has been seen to . . . 

And what is the occasion for my writing, or your reading, other than 
some suggestion from a friend, a few fine books sent in the mail, an 
invitation to speak, an idle riffle through a few sheets of a stale review, 
the name Emerson, an essay, an open hour. No one can number the 
small signs which may revive this distant figure, a figure behind us, safely 
in our past (can't I confidently assume it for us both?); not even a warm 
hole in the air remains of all those solemn flames he lit: “Love,” for in- 
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4. Endcavour to make your Colloquy pleafant, with 

- witty jerks, quibbles and fancies ( fuch as you 
Ба оеп find m Erafmus ) joking upon а name, 
action, proverb, or the like. 

5. In larger Colloquies upon any particular Subject 
as, Foot-ball, Hand-ball, Hunting, Hawking, Fifh- 
ing, Swimming, Shooting, Mutic, Dancing, Feafts 
Soldicry,: Law, Heraldry, ec. Endcavour to apply 


as many of the terms belonging to that exercife as 
may be. 


zen BESSAT 


An Effay is'a fhort Difcourfe about any Virtue 
Vice, or other Comn:on-place. Such bc learning, 
Ignorance, Juttice, Temporance, Fortitude, Prudence, 
Drunkenncfs, Llfury, Love, foy, Fear, Hope, Sorrow, 
Anger, Covetoufnefs;Contentation, Labour, Idlenefs, 
Riches, Poverty, Pride, Humility, Virginity, Сс. 


EMS won making it. 
"pm E 
I. Having chofen a Subject, exprefs the nature of 
it In two or three (hort Definitions or Defcripti- 
ons. ЧА 
2, Shew the feveral forts or kinds of it, with аг 
diftin&ions. | 
3. Shew the feveral caufes, adjuncts, and cffc&s of 
each fort or kind. | 
4. Be careful to do this bricly, without tautology 
or fuperfluous words; in good: and choice lan- 
guage. 
5. Metaphors, Allegories, Antithetons, and Parano- 
mafia’s do greatly adorn this kind ot exercife. 
? 6.In 
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6. Inlarger and complete Effays ( fuch as Bacon’s, 
Feltham’s, cc. ) we muk labour compendioufly to 
exprefs the whole nature of, with all obfervables 
about our fubject. 


Ag JEA BILIZ 


A Fablcis a facetious Difcourfe, falfe in it felf, yet , 
fecretly intimating a Truth. 


Rules for making it. 


т. Chufe feme Subject which you intend for your 
Moral, as, Learning, Arts, Cowardifc, Courage, 
Fraud, Patience, Envy, Ingratitude, Oc. 

2. Pitch upon fome living creatures for your {peak- 
ers, which may һу refemble the virtue or vice 
chofen, as the Hicroglyphic thereof, as for.Cow- 
_ardife the Hare or Deer; for Subtilty, che Fox; for 

Courage, the Lion ; for dulnefs, che Afs for Hy- 
pocrifie, the Crocodiles for Chaftity, the Turtles 
tor natural Affection, the Stork ; for Cruelty, the 
Tiger. 

. Let the Stile of your Fable be very fhort and quick, 
the matter witty and facetious, the phrafe choice 
and good. 

. Jf the Conclufion of the Fable fall in with fome- 
thing remarkable in nature, it addsa fingular grace 
to theFable, fuch be thofe of Daphne, the Bat, 
battus, Oc. 

5. For inlarging a Fable ( according to the Rules of 
Amplification J exprefs the particulars contained 
in the generals, and feign fpeeches to the perfons 
inthe Fable. . 
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Final Examination Summer 1990 
150. Narrative and Desire Dianne Sadoff 


Our texts this summer have all examined the question of desire of/for/by 
woman. Choose three of our narratives and three theoretical essays, and 
discuss the ways in which they address “desire.” You may read narrative 
with theory (either as we have in class or otherwise) or consider theory 
separately; you may confront the ways in which both theory and narrative 
has challenged your thinking about issues such as pleasure or gender or 
sexual difference; you may discuss our major "themes" such as hysteria, 
psychoanalysis, or storytelling. Please do not write about the primary novels 
your papers have examined. Don't forget to quote from your texts for 


support. Do not write any more than 8 double-spaced, typewritten pages: 


succinctness counts! This exam is due in my mailbox no later than 6 pm. 
Thursday, August 9. 


Be creative and enjoy the process of writing. 


Good luck! 
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